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INTERNATIONAL 


SUCCESSION 


Mr Hammarskjold’s death has left the United Nations Organisa- 
tion headless, with one of its limbs grievously enmeshed in the 
Congo. The great-power struggle over a successor (or successors) 
must not be allowed to deal the death blow to the UN itself 
(p. 1129). 


In Germany, Dr Adenauer’s Christian Democrats have fishily 


asked their leader to stay on for a time as Chancellor. Other 
parties anticipate an earlier retirement (p. 1171). 
In Turkey, the soldier-successors to Mr Menderes have 


introduced violence into what was a bloodless revolution, 
and cast a shadow over the democratic government they say will 
succeed them next month (p. 1136). 


In Hungary, Mr Kadar has appointed himself successor to Mr 
Miinnich as premier ; for the people, no change (p. 1142). 


SECESSION 


Katanga: Mr Tshombe’s mandate to demand independence is 


not self-evident; the UN says it has been carrying out its own 


mandate to remove foreign advisers and soldiers (p. 1131). 
How the UN—and the foreigners—have gone about it (p. 1170). 


Jamaica : Mr Manley’s new mandate is to take Jamaica out of the 
West Indies federation ; that is not what he wanted (p. 1142). 


The wider Caribbean horizon (p. 1176). 
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SECURITY PREMONITIONS 


The International Monetary Fund is running short of money and 
Dr Jacobsson has proposed selective increases by borrowing strong 
currencies. But even these moderate proposals are having a 
difficult passage in the Vienna conclave (p. 1179). 


Many developing countries have reached the limits of safe com- 
mercial borrowing, and are seating problems for the World Bank 
(p. 1181). 


Before the Chancellor’s measures, productivity in Britain had 
begun a slight upswing: but it may not last long (p. 1184). 


Nearly 300 people died in air accidents in a month: a factor in 
this continuing toll may be the efficiency of ancillary equipment 
(p. 1188). 


Sir Robert Hall’s second special article on Britain’s economic 
predicament (p. 1132). 


SECTIONAL PREOCCUPATIONS 


The Liberal Party, in conference this week at Edinburgh, has not 
taken all its opportunities to achieve an electoral breakthrough : 
its promise could founder on contradictions in its economic think- 


ing (p. 1134). . 
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Iraq: The Iraqi Kurds are not fighting mainly for secession ; they 
are fighting for a fairer deal (p. 1142). 


Uganda: Politicking at Lancaster House in London may, after 
all, dissuade the Baganda tribe from seceding when Uganda 
becomes independent (p. 1144). 


SESSIONS © 


®President Kennedy’s first session of Congress has been more 


. productive than it appears to the liberals (p. 1152). 


®Both the Russians and the West have a responsibility to be 
reasonable over Berlin; it. is hoped that Mr Rusk and Mr 
Gromyko were, at their session on Thursday (p. 1137). 


® The Americans hope that they may be able to postpone a debate 
on admitting China to the United Nations for another session 
(p. 1153). 


® General de Gaulle is to relinquish his emergency powers ; the 
French parliament will be in ordinary session again next month 


(p. 1141). 


CESSATIONS 


Now that it is over, it can be seen that Carla, the most observed 
hurricane in history, did less damage than might have been 
expected (p. 1154). 5 


The semi-strike against General Motors is over at last (p. 1153). 


Credit cards have not had the success that was hoped (p, 1158). 
San Francisco-hopes to stop being off the rails (p. 1157). 


The Accra conference of Commonwealth worriers about Britain 
and the common market has marked out several areas—notably 
agriculture—in which negotiations will be delicate (p. 1138). 


Ford’s offer to its workers.is not anti-Chancellor but ante-Pause : 
the workers thought it not worth the loss of a cup of tea (p. 1137). 


Teachers and their Minister are sticking to their guns, but the 
battalions on the teachers’ side are not united (p. 1141). 


Equity’s case fora rise in TV actors’ fees is less outrageous than 
some programme contractors would like to make out (p. 1141). 


SECULAR PENANCES 


The militancy of advocates of Britain’s nuclear disarmament is not 
in doubt after the weekend : their sagacity is, and is more diffi- 
cult of demonstration (p. 1149). On the other side, Civil Defence 
is still attracting recruits (p. 1144). 


The Isle of Man is not, after all, to have a casino this year (p. 1147). 


The recall of Parliament may not significantly affect the primary 
crises of international life (p. 1138). 


Detailed contents on page 1129 
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Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD PIPELINES 


“Nearly everything but the pipe itself — 

anywhere in the world!” That’s Dresser’s 

contribution to the pipeline industry. Pipe- 
line men know it, and know what a big con- 
tribution it is. 

Just to give you an idea: 

To join the pipe together — you need tight, 
permanent couplings. 

To measure how much gas flows through — 
you need accurate, unfailing meters. 

To keep the gas moving —you’ll require 
sturdy, dependable compressors, engines 
and gas turbines. 

To push liquids through the line — pipe- 
mounted vertical centrifugal pumps do 
the best job. 


ESSER 


NDU STRIEBS, I1MGo 


compressors, 
engines, 
gas turbines 


DRESSER 
couplings 
and fittings 


PACIFIC 
centrifugal purrs 


ROOTS- 
CONNERSVILLE 
rotary gas meters 


To keep track of what’s happening inside the 
pipeline—it’s good to have an automated 
control system to monitor and govern, 
from.a remote location, such things as 
valving sequence, pressure, speed of flow. 

All these necessary items of equipment can 

be provided by Dresser Industries, Inc., any- 

where they are needed. 

This far-flung group of integrated compa- 

nies and licensees is uniquely able to meet 

supply and delivery requirements for any 
pipeline project. 

Look to Dresser experience, Dresser tech- 

nology and Dresser initiative — it can be of 

great help to planners, builders and opera- 
tors, everywhere in the world of pipelines. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 

ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 

ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 


Republic National MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 


Bank Building SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Mihlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 
DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Apartado 6659—Edif. Luz Electrica, 
Ave. Urdaneta, Caracas 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 
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Lynx-sign of Tufnol 


Those people born under the 
Z sign of the Lynx pounce on 
the jobs at the top of their pro- 
fessions. Lynx men become 
chief purchasing officers, 
chief engineers, chief design- 
ers and chief. draughtsmen. 
Lynx men ‘are in the dark until 
their eyes light on one material 


that combines the properties of many materials—a material 
that is light yet strong and hardwearing, resistant to corrosion 
and a good electrical insulator. They also find that this ideal 
material is resistant to deterioration in storage and machines 
easily with ordinary tools. Most Lynx men have already dis- 
covered this remarkable material—“LYNX” brand Tufnol. They 
have also discovered that Tufnol is available in eleven other 
brands, each with pre-determined properties. A// brands of 
Tufnol are laminated plastics and most are available in sheets, 
tubes, rods, angles and channels. Each brand is formulated 
to satisfy specific requirements—your requirements. If your 
birthday falls between January 1st and December 31st, this 
could be your lucky week—the week you discovered Tufnol. 
‘Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch Office and we predict 
you'll thank your lucky stars. 


TUFNOL 


(REGD. TRADE MARE) 


| 


UFNOL LIMITED, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM 22B 











London printing of 


THE GUARDIAN 


means that lively minds almost 
anywhere can now have 
The Guardian by breakfast time 
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Birthe couldn’t hear a note 


Birthe lives in Denmark. She is ten years old and studying 
music as an extra subject at her school. In fact, she hopes to 
graduate at the Royal Academy of Music in Copenhagen 
when she has finished her general education. 

Music has always meant a lot to Birthe. But when she was 
only three years old it seemed she might never hear it again. 
After a severe case of measles, she developed chronic inflam- 
mation of the middle ear. As a result she became almost 
completely deaf. Only after along course of penicillin injec- 
tions was she cured. Birthe was lucky. Only 10 years earlier, 


before Sir Alexander Fleming’s great discovery, her hearing 
might easily have been affected for life. Nowadays the syn- 
thesis and mass production of antibiotics is carried out by 
chemists all over the world. At Leo Pharmaceutical Products 
in Copenhagen, one of the largest chemical works in Europe, 
sterile oil-free air for the cultivation of penicillin and strepto- 
mycin is provided by Atlas Copco compressed air equipment. 
And this is only one of the great enterprises in which Atlas 
Copco & Sandvik Coromant equipment plays a part. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Sttlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 


SALES AND SERVICE IN OVER ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES 
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Think Fast 


AG HAMMARSKJOLD is dead. Is the United Nations, as an effective 
D instrument for peace, to die with him ? At first sight, it would seem 
absurd to suppose that the removal of one man should prove fatal to 
so great and so widely supported a cause, however unusual his talents, however 
close his personal identification with the organisation he served. To term him 
irreplaceable would be an abject confession: a confession of mankind’s inability 
to arrange its affairs without mortal dependence on one man’s life. No mystic 
secret died with him, no alchemist’s formula for transmuting dangers into peace 
and security. Other men can surely be found capable of sincerely dedicating 
great qualities to the same task. 

Yet the question stands. The United Nations’ effectiveness has come to 
depend increasingly on its secretary-general. Deadlock in the Security Council 
and sluggish cumbrousness in the 99-member Assembly created this depen- 
dence: not Hammarskjéld. The vacuums in which he had to take decisions 
without clear instructions from above were thrust upon him. Perhaps his 
readiness to go out alone into the void, as a diplomatic explorer in search of 
peace, encouraged the member governments to “leave it to Dag” more often. 
But there is no evidence that either council or assembly would have been 
roused to take effective action itself if, at such times, he had refused to accept 
responsibility for trying, with his own patient persistence, to ease the danger. 
Neither body is equipped to give continuous and decisive direction to the UN’s 
executive arm when new complexities are swiftly unfolding, as they have done 
in the Congo. 

Now the executive is left headless, while one of its limbs, the UN force in 
the Congo, is grievously enmeshed in its effort to oust European soldiers of 
fortune from Katanga and to reunite the Congo republic ; while the assembly 
meets in the shadow of the crisis in great-power relationships ; while debate 
rages over the structure of the UN secretariat itself, and Russia presses its 
plan to cripple permanently the United Nations’ capacity for executive action. 

For the problems that have now arisen, the drafters of the Charter must 
carry their share of the blame. At San Francisco, in 1945, they made no 
provision for the prompt replacement of a chief executive who might die or 
be suddenly incapacitated during his term. No single deputy was envisaged. 
The great powers jointly proposed that four or five deputy secretaries should 
be appointed in the same way as the secretary-general—by the assembly 
approving a nomination made by the council. The smaller nations shot this 
down, suspecting, and with reason, that the powers meant these posts for their 
own men. New Zealand’s delegate gave warning that this “would produce 
a crisis in the secretariat at the beginning of its work.” In the upshot, the 
secretary-general was left free, in theory, to pick his men ; in practice, the great 
powers secured high places for their nominees. Neither Mr Trygve Lie nor 
Mr Hammarskjéld found it possible to appoint a true deputy whose authority 
would be whole-heartedly accepted ; Mr Lie’s appointment of a general co- 
ordinator in 1948 was a more modest experiment, and even that failed. Thus 
Mr Hammarskjéld left no heir. 

Even in a political calm, a successor acceptable to the veto-wielding powers 
and to majorities in both council and assembly could hardly be found overnight. 
In a calm, however, an interim makeshift might be easy to arrange. In the 
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Bunche and Narasimhan: deputies without a chief 


storm of the moment, a mere interim arrangement must be 
controversial, and agreement on the regular appointment of 
a new executive is hard to visualise at all. 

A year ago this Saturday, Mr Khrushchev, addressing 
the assembly, committed his personal prestige to the Soviet 
campaign that had already been launched against Mr 
Hammarskjéld, and demanded that the post of secretary- 
general should be abolished and replaced by a “collective 
executive ” of three persons, representing respectively “ states 
parties to the military blocks of the western powers, socialist 
states, and neutralist countries.” The Russians’ personal 
abuse of Mr Hammarskjéld later sank to the depths, and they 
ceased to recognise him as secretary-general (a treatment 
they had earlier applied to Mr Lie). It was predictable that, 
when the 1962 assembly came to discuss the approaching 
end of Mr Hammarskjéld’s second five-year term, Russia 
would use its veto in the council to block the appointment 
of any one secretary-general, whatever his identity. 

The 1962 assembly might have simply extended Mr 
Hammarskjild’s term, as it had extended Mr Lie’s in 1950 
over Soviet protests. Even so, it would merely have been 
postponing the real crisis. Now, the crisis that had loomed 
a comfortable year ahead is upon it immediately, and without 
the chance of falling back on an extension. 


R GROMYKO confirmed on Tuesday the general assump- 
M tion that the Russians will now press their “ troika” 
demand without even agreeing to an interim device that 
might help to fill the immediate vacuum. Both uncommitted 
and western countries had already canvassed the.idea that the 
incoming assembly president—Mr Mongi Slim of Tunisia 
has now been elected—should undertake the general direction 


of the secretariat for the time being. Mr Slim is reported _ 


to be unwilling to assume such a role in the face of Soviet 
opposition. Soviet delegates have been finding no enthusiasm 
for their proposal that an interim “ troika ” should take over— 
a committee comprising the three present political under- 
secretaries, the American Dr Bunche, the Russian Mr 
Arkadyev, and the Indian Mr Narasimhan. 

Moscow presumably hopes to exploit the confusion result- 
ing from Mr Hammarskjéld’s untimely death in such a way 
that it will be able to force the yoke of the troika upon an 


assembly whose members have overwhelmingly shown their. 


distaste for it. Some of the uncommitted countries have ideas 
of their own for the reform of the UN mechanism ; but their 
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rejection of the Soviet plan has just found substantial con of joininy 
firmation at the Belgrade conference, where Mr Adoula, thdljorid or; 


new Congolese prime minister, made the telling point thal. than 
nothing could have been done to help his country if Maite Unite 
Khrushchev’s formula had already been adopted. sAmachiner 


In quieter circumstances, there would be no reason td month ; 
oppose a general discussion of the structure of the UN, whicfiow reac 
has long needed an overhaul in several respects. The enlarg§s4 his 
ing of the Security Council to reflect the increase in Africatfinessage . 
and Asian membership has been generally agreed, and held 
up only by Soviet insistence on first transferring the Chinesq- 
seat to the Peking government—an obstacle that may nog: 
exist much longer. Western predominance in the activa 
political staff of the organisation is as much a thing of the 
past as western predominance in the assembly ; the political 
and military apparatus in the Congo is in the hands of meq 
from uncommitted countries, Indian, Irish, Swedish, and; 
variety of Africans. In June, after an Egyptian-Ghanaian 
Indian proposal that the secretary-general should choose threg a 
political deputies “taking into account the main politica fightin 
trends in the world today,’ Mr Hammarskjéld himselg<ptembe 
trumped this card with a recommendation that he ought teat on tl 
be authorised to have five principal political assistants ang” taken 
advisers, one American, one Russian and three from “coung™mna 4 
tries outside any power-blocks.” At Belgrade, the Jugoslavgsualties 
suggested the establishment of a small advisory committee 1™4U¢r On 
help fill the gap between the secretariat and the slow-moving White | 
assembly. orces 5 ar 

Circumstances, however, now call for swift decision. Thett ton-Katan 
is no time for a leisurely and exhaustive review of all thg*dotville, 
possible permutations. The vacuum left by Mr Hammarskjol@sage un 
has to be filled without delay—and without surrender to th? fy jet fi 
Soviet demand, which, it need hardly be said again, woulgPlsabethv: 
mean the destruction of the United Nations’ infant, but growg! Africas 
ing, capacity to act effectively against international dangersgmst be t 

Much now depends on the smaller member states, of whordoubted 
so many belong to the uncommitted group. The United herever i 
Nations, as Mr Hammarskjéld repeatedly pointed out, is firs Observe: 
and foremost their organisation, their shield against thang st 
unrestrained jarring together of the giants, their best meangpwn the y 
of uniting their strength and making their voice heard. I force tc 
is they who will be most gravely imperilled if the UN igtuttalise t 
stultified, either by an unbroken deadlock over the successiom’ other p 
to Mr Hammarskjéld or by the imposition, through the Sovieg«rwise, 
troika plan, of a straitjacket of vetoes on executive actiongeas in the 
There is little if anything to choose between the two prospects# foreign 
open deadlock might, indeed, be preferable because it woulgfltativel 
be more honest than deadlock sanctified and swathed in reg”aded the 
assuring terminology. : kelf. (Th 

the Con 
oof from 1 
poms Russia resumed its nuclear test explosions at th@3th was, 
very moment of the Belgrade conference, many peopl@@reigners, | 
concluded that Mr Khrushchev had revealed his utter comftounting 1 
tempt for the uncommitted nations, his confidence that the Originalh 
could be browbeaten but were not worth wooing ; soilffop foreign 
western commentators hastened to express very similiffongo calle 
opinions about them. The struggle over the future of tilfoops ; eve 
United Nations provides a fairer test of them. The tragir the re 
removal of Mr Hammarskjéld at a time of such urgency al@rsonnel ay 
peril confronts the smaller member nations with their mome—mmand, 
of truth. Will they show themselves capable of setting asi 
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for the time being their various pet projects for UN reform, 


tial con#iof joining hands in defence of the simple proposition that the 
ula, thdyorld organisation must grow if it is not to wither ? Nothing 


‘int that 
y if 


ss than overwhelming solidarity on this basis can now save 
the United Nations from the reduction to a “ static conference 


sAmachinery ” of which Mr Hammarskjéld gave warning, only 
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N; which 
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amonth ago, when he introduced his annual report with what 
sow reads like a political testament. That warning stands, 
and his catastrophic, catalytic death has added to it a terse 


ulmessage Of exhortation: Think fast. 
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Think Hard 


What is the United Nations doing in the Congo? 
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HAT has been happening in Katanga is unusually 
difficult to find out ; so are the precise motives of 
action. The events that led up to, and followed, 
the fighting for the post office in Elisabethville at dawn on 


smeptember 13th are described on page 1170 by a correspon- 


dent on the spot. Since the swoops of the first day, fighting 
as taken place mainly in three centres: in Elisabethville, at 
Kamina air base, and at Jadotville. No reliable count of 
asualties is available, but reports suggest that they are far 
maller on the UN side than on the Katangan side. 

White officers led the resistance to the United Nations 
orces ; and some of the most telling damage was done by 
hon-Katangans. A single jet fighter harassed the Irish at 
adotville, bombed Kamina, strafed Elisabethville, and made 
passage unsafe for UN aircraft ; there are no Congolese trained 
0 fly jet fighters. The UN says that most of the fighting in 

isabethville took place in the European quarter, and that 
he African.city remained calm. But behind all officers there 
must be troops ; most of these were Katangans. The UN 
ndoubtedly underestimated the resistance it would meet, 
wherever it came from. 

Observers on the spot—and many in Britain—say that the 
ghting started because the United Nations wanted to bring 
lbwn the provincial government ; the UN explanation is that 
is force took the action it did to prevent civil war, and to 
kutralise the radio station and post office, while it went about 
he other part of its mandate, the expulsion of foreign officers. 
therwise, according to Dr Sture Linner, head of UN opera- 
ons in the Congo, the violence that was being fomented by 
le foreigners would in any event have come to a head ; or, 
ternatively, the Congolese central government might have 
waded the province in an attempt to overthrow Mr Tshombe 


@elf. (This danger remains while Katanga, with 12 per cent 


the Congo’s people and 60 per cent of its wealth, holds 


Poof from the rest of the country.) The action of September 
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3th was, Dr Linner implies, designed to get rid of the 
Meigners, silence the radio and other agitation, and stop the 
lounting trouble at its source. 
Originally, the United Nations went into the Congo to 
op foreign interference. The first UN resolution on the 
ongo called on the government of Belgium to withdraw its 
bops ; every resolution since then has centred around a call 
ot the removal of “foreign military and para-military 
tsonnel and political advisers,” other than those under UN 
mmand. ‘The presence of these ultras—there are now fewer 
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Belgians but more Rhodesians, South Africans, French mal- 
contents from Algeria, and others—has all along been the main 
cause of Afro-Asian complaint. Most other Africans believe 
that by using them to run his state and support his demand 
for independence, Mr Tshombe has allied himself with people 
who are using him for their own ends—the retention, where- 
ever possible, of white power in Africa: Once these people 
were expelled the United Nations’ next task was, of should 
be, to try—by peaceful means—to bring about a conciliation 
between Mr Tshombe’s faction and the rest of the Congo. 
Why is this necessary? It is not only because of the 
riches of ‘Katanga, although that is perhaps the single 
most practical: reason. The tribes of Katanga have ‘no less 
of a moral right to claim independence thar any other of the 
world’s tribes; but no more.. In Africa, where there are 
countless tribes, few nations, and many artificially-drawn 
boundaries, it is sometimes argued that the existing boundaries 
are not important. If this idea prevailed, Northern Rhodesia . 
would lose Barotseland ; Uganda, Buganda; Kenya, the 
Masai, the Somalis and. the coast people ; Nigeria a dozen 
parts of itself. There would be a thousand states in Africa 
and no Congo for Mr Tshombe to secede from—indeed, some 
tribes might secede from Mr Tshombe, taking (according to 
their present whereabouts) large chunks of Katanga’s rich 
mining territory. with them. Most Africans recognise that 
Africa is more likely to become modern, prosperous, stable 
and free if units are large—even when they prefer federal 
states to unitary ones. Most Congo federalists have given 
up declaring their provinces independent. 


We Mr Tshombe follow their example if it were not for 


his foreign courtiers ? The question has to be asked, 

but is hard to answer. Support for his Conakat party. comes 
mainly from the Lunda tribe. Conakat won 25 seats out of 
60 in the provincial elections in May, 1960 ; Balubakat, which 
wants a unitary government and calls Mr Tshombe a white 
man’s stooge, won 22. Most of the other 13 members support 
Mr Tshombe, who has made plain his distaste for the rule of 
Leopoldville ever since Conakat was formed in 1959. But 
the elections were not about secession ; the question then was 
whether an independent Congo should be federal or unitary. 
Geographically, Mr Tshombe’s support is solid in the extreme 
southern tip of Katanga. He commands pockets of strength 
elsewhere in the province but not, paradoxically, in Elisabeth- 
ville or Jadotville. For these reasons his mandate to demand 
independence is not self-evident ; nor is it clear what his 
precise demands would be if he were free of white influence. 
A politician quick to seize opportunities—and perhaps, to 
grasp realities—, Mr Tshombe might be a different man at a 
conference table, with no non-Congolese whispering in his ear. 
Certainly it is worth doing what can be done to keep the 
Congo whole, for the country’s sake and in the general interest 
of Africa. But, equally certainly, it cannot be for the United 
Nations to pursue this objective by violent means ; it is to be 
hoped that the truce arranged at Ndola on Wednesday can be 
made to last. After the shock it has had (and the tragic loss 
it has suffered) the United Nations need not abandon its 
objectives, but it urgently needs to get back to political 
methods, methods in which the object is to reconcile conflicts 
of .interest, not to fight them out. That is. what 
Hammarskjéld was trying to do when he died. 














AST week’s article concluded with the argument that under a 
rational policy for prices in this country it would be necessary 
to remove the idea that the Government’s duty is to mediate 

between the parties to a wage dispute ; its job ought to be to think 
about the national interest, and to state plainly, in specific cases 
as they arise, that the national interest is harmed when settlements 
exceed or fall short of some figure that is consistent with reasonably 
stable prices. It is only common sense, however, to recognise that 
no policy in a field which touches the ordinary citizen so closely 
can succeed for long unless public opinion is behind it. This 
will require a great effort. Among other things, any government 
which attempts a wage and price policy will have to recognise 
that the national income can be redistributed to some extent..by 
tax policy and that taxes must be seen to be fair. 

The points where our system is most vulnerable are probably 
the absence of any taxes on capital gains, and the treatment of 
business expenses, which leads many firms to somewhat extravagant 
competition with one another. While it is no doubt very difficult 
to devise suitable taxes in these fields, we ought to recognise that 
these are sore points with those who do not enjoy capital gains or 
expense accounts, and that the whole operation of securing reason- 
able price stability is immensely more difficult than that of defend- 
ing a certain amount of roughness in the justice of our taxes. 
Everyone will have to make compromises. 

There is also the problem of economic planning. It is much 
easier to condemn the absence of planning than to think of effective 
ways of doing it, beyond the general allocation of resources which 
goes with a full employment policy. But it is very likely that 
investment planning could usefully be carried a good deal further 
than we have done, and that we could spend with advantage a good 
deal more than we are now doing in finding the answers to the 
questions that this would involve. 

Anything like a national plan would also help towards the accep- 
tance of a national wages policy, if it allowed the body of the com- 
munity to associate themselves with it, in the form of a challenge. 
It is almost certainly true that most of us respond better to demands 
on us than to offers of an easy life, so long as we feel that the 
demands are made on everyone, just as we prefer on the whole to 
be law-abiding but resent others being allowed to break the law 
with impunity. 


The Problem of Growth 


The revolution in public opinion which would be necessary for 
a successful policy for stable prices, of the kind outlined above, 
would be easier to bring about, as indeed would many of the other 
objectives of national policy, if we could secure a faster rate of 
growth. Just as our attitudes towards wage bargaining rest on 
popular beliefs now completely out of date, so in the field of pro- 


Britain’s Economic Problem 


This is the second of two special articles for The Economist by 
Sir Robert Hall, who retired this year from his post as Economic 
Adviser to the Government, after having been the top professional 
economist in the Treasury for fourteen eventful years 
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The forces which cause productivity to increase are reasonabl..g for 
well understood: they are the division of labour, the use of capithiny belie 
and the discovery of better ways of production, the latter usual. now y, 
but not invariably associated with an increase in the amount (i, the ot! 
capital employed. It is very likely that in recent years Britdjouiq ma 
has lagged behind its main competitors in the proportion of nation,.| of yw 
income devoted to investment. But the experience of the petifheved to t 
from early 1960 onwards suggests that there is something el, ihe use 
that is wrong. Although investment had been increasing, industi.ji-f that 
production (from which the most rapid increase in productivifh,, out o| 
must be expected) was almost stationary, until recently, Whifin to Joo 
the number employed rose steadily and unemployment fell to vel The Re. 
low levels. Even allowing for some reduction in hours, either pihojjective | 
duction should have increased or employment decreased. It Boreement: 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that labour was being hoarddho: to cut 
that is that employers in general were using more labour than thing price y 
needed, presumably in the hope that sooner or later the Govelprrect in + 
ment would take steps to increase aggregate demand. Somethif may not 
of the same kind must have happened between early 1956 and lds: efficies 
1957. trom the d 

One of the virtues of the competitive system is supposed t0 Be re-exan 
that it induces employers to cut down their costs so that their prolfbpinion, an 
will be increased. But if the Government takes the responsibiliyent attiry 
for maintaining a high level of demand and thus a high geneiificulties 
level of profits, there may be no actual necessity to seek economitfMxe of the r 
no doubt there is also an expectation among individual produd@B\sewhere. 
that the demand for their product will expand some day and thil@han it js 
is better to hold on to labour than to get rid of it and be faced WiMational int 
difficulties of recruitment later on. Bie blow to 

Any tendency to hold on to labour is accentuated by the wilffhe free mo 
spread belief, inherited from prewar days, that employment bb is not i 
end in itself and that it is an anti-social act to throw men oul change 1 
work. Trade unions in general resist the process and in Min to comy 
cases seem to prefer work-sharing arrangements, and even tf go on b 
maintain the numbers employed when labour-saving machinetubsidies or 





















introduced. When the demand for a product falls or a cheafoth what } 
substitute becomes available, every kind of pressure is brou{fan more 1 
on the Government and the possibility of unemployment is Wurden of ¢ 





as an argument that is self-evident and automatically convind 







in favour of some kind of subsidy or protection. he Ch: 

Yet when there is full employment, it cannot be doubted th + 3 
is in the general interest to use labour as efficiently as possi Soe 
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se long delivery dates for exports. This is, of course, recognised 
ys a general proposition and the Trade Union Congress has itself 
tied for many years, though perhaps not very strenuously, to 
educate its members in the need for higher productivity. But 
neither management nor labour finds it easy to apply in particular 
ases a general doctrine which all would accept. 


ncouraging Competition 

This is an intractable problem and almost the reverse of that 
ff wages. There it is necessary that competition should not have 
its full effect, because the result would be instability in costs and 
prices. Here it is necessary that behaviour should be more com- 
petitive, in spite of the fact that full employment has blunted its 
tharp edges. Various suggestions. have been made, such as lower 
uriffs, more severe action against restrictive practices, and a payroll 
























































-qkconomise in the use of labour. A reduction in tariffs obviously 
appropriaicreases competition when the tariff has in fact been protective: 
om a balance of payments point of view, it would increase the 
Feasonatred for a national price policy. It is very encouraging, to those 
> of capil hho believe in British industry, that so many British employers 
tter Usual now willing to explore the possibilities of the common market. 
amount i, the other ‘hand, it is difficult to see why a moderate payroll tax 
ars Brita&jould make anyone more careful in the use of labour if the existing 
\ of Natioweve] of wages has not done so already. But anything that con- 
the petifived to the country that the Government really wanted economy 
ething eli, the use of labour would have an impact effect. (Compare the 
g, industti.lief that the repayment of tax under pay-as-you-earn when a man 
productiviias out of work was a proof that the Government did not want 
ntly, whihim to look for another job too quickly.) 
fell to vl The Restrictive Practices Court has done a great deal to make 
, either Piollective price maintenance more difficult, but even when such 
ased. It Bureements have been completely banned there is a strong incentive 
ng hoard to cut prices, arising from the belief that markets are inelastic 
ur than thiind price wars expensive. Unfortunately, both beliefs are likely to be 
the Gover orrect in most cases. It will always pay a firm to cut its costs, but 
Somethiff: may not pay it to reduce its prices far enough to squeeze out its 
956 and lacs efficient competitors. Here again, however, attitudes derived 
tom the days of under-employment and deep recessions need to 
he re-examined. What is needed is a change in the climate of 
pinion, and a lead could be given by a general revision of Govern- 
Ment attitudes. For instance, an industry which was getting into 
lificulties could be told plainly that if it could not make better 
se of the resources which it was using, these ought to be employed 
lsewhere. At the same time it ought to be recognised, more clearly 
ay and thilhan it is at present, that redeployment of resources is in the 
oe faced Wiational interest and that something more should be done to soften 
Pe blow to those immediately affected. It is much easier to advocate 
he free movement of resources if one’s own business or one’s own 
ob is not involved. More could be done for those who are forced 
0) change their jobs : and it would often be cheaper in the long 
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he Changing Role of Investment 
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There is, however, some reason to hope that the competitiveness 


as possigg Ute 48 wis , : 
c ms a British industry is increasing and will continue to do so under the 
+ of the 6 Peration of economic forces if these are not resisted. Full em- 
Ives that t loyment, which has made profits generally high and provided a 


shion for industry generally, has also produced a disequilibrium 
sition, in that the earnings on capital invested in industry have 
en in general higher than the amounts at which capital could be 
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borrowed. This situation could not be expected to last for ever 
and it has been slowly correcting itself through an increase in 


interest rates on the one hand, and the ploughing back of large 
amounts of profit and the raising of new capital on the other, to 
take advantage of the investment opportunities. It seems likely that 
as this process continues, and the. amounts of capital ——. 
increase, there will be increasing amounts of surplus. capacity 

the special sense that there is more capital. available aor oe can 
used with the existing labour supply. This no doubt explains the 
very marked tendency in advanced countries with high employment 
to draw labour from less fortunate countries. 

Additions to capital nearly always contain elements of three 
different constituents : entirely new processes (which may destroy 
the value of existing capital), or deepening the capital structure 
(that is, using more capital with the existing labour); or widening 
the structure (that is, duplicating existing facilities). ‘But-a com- 
bination of high profits and of labour shortage will give a greater 
gain from deepening the structure than from widening it, and thus 
there should be an increasing incentive to those who make the best 
use of their labour. 

Many economists have been somewhat indiscriminating in their 
calls for an increase in the amount of the national income going 
to investment, without much consideration of the form which this 
should take. There is little to be gained from duplicating a plant 
when there is no labour to operate the extension, yet with full 
employment this must be the case for all investment which merely 
adds to existing plants (unless the balance of demand is shifting). 
Partly as a consequence of this habit of mind, there is then a call 
for an increase in the total of final demand, because there is “ sur- 
plus capacity ” in the country, even though there may be at the same 
time over-full employment. It is right to say that we want more 
investment, but it should be recognised that this will make its 
greatest contribution where it is most efficient compared to existing 
capacity and its least where it duplicates it. Surplus capacity and 
over-full employment together should suggest y that we 
have the wrong kind of capacity. We could, of course, open our 
doors widely to labour from other countries ; failing this we should 
give them our old plant rather than stoke up the fires at home in 
the vain hope that it will all come into use. What is needed, then, 
is more encouragement to those who use their labour efficiently, 
and more price competition from those who are able to do so. It is 
very doubtful whether this can be done efficiently by attempts at 
price control, though we have perhaps set our faces against it even 
more than we need. But we can hardly expect either a national 
price policy, or the best use of our resources, until the practice of 
passing on cost reductions, which is already the habit of many 
enlightened concerns, becomes almost automatic. 


Labour Relations 


Finally, there are reasons for thinking that the whole field of 
labour relations needs to be overhauled in the light of modern 
conditions. This is not to say that there are not firms, and indeed 
industries, in which. great improvements have been made. It is 
certainly more widely appreciated than it used to be that it pays 
management to improve the conditions and morale of their 
employees: at the same time there has been a change in political 
and social values, while full employment itself means that workers 
are no longer compelled to put up with bad employers. But it 
would be surprising if the weakening of harsh disciplinary forces 
in any system did not produce conditions in which there was a 
danger of freedom leading to chaos, which obviously takes place 
in any organised system without self-control. 

In the nineteenth century the worker was very much the under- 
dog, and the history of trade unionism itself is to some extent a 
history of struggles to modify the law so as to make trade unions 
first legal and then effective. In the process the tradition of 
“ solidarity ” developed and in its time it was a noble tradition. 
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But the founders of trade unionism would certainly have been far 
from wishing that this should be divorced from social responsibility, 
which is one of the dangers that we face today. 

Nobody would wish for a situation in which people cannot give 
up jobs which they do not like, or withhold their labour in agree- 
ment with one another. But equally it cannot be right that small 
groups should be allowed to hold the community to ransom, by 
appealing to a blind loyalty that had its roots in a different world. 
The community, which after all consists mainly of workers of one 
kind or another, should be allowed to protect itself. 

Everybody knows about demarcation disputes, the light regard 
in which agreements are sometimes held, the limitation on appren- 
tices and trainees, and especially about unofficial strikes. In a very 
interesting article (“ Making Industry a Team,” Financial Times 
Annual Review, July 17th, 1961) Mr Ted Fletcher wrote recently : 

The strike weapon is hardly ever used officially; it is rarely 
necessary. The typical stoppage is now the unofficial strike, usually 
of a handful of men at least initially. And because of the changed 


pattern of production and the interdependence of processes, a very 
small group can and often does stop an entire works. 


This could be extended, since some stoppages can spread to damage 
much more than one works: a dock stoppage, for example, can 
undo the painful labours of many exporters over long periods. Mr 
Fietcher, who has had a long experience in this field, believes that 
most of these troubles could be overcome by better machinery for 
consultation, and by a more enlightened attitude, both by employers 
and by workers. He calls the outmoded attitudes to which he refers 
“tribal customs ” and his conclusion is that : “ A major act of 
leadership seems to be needed to break the deadlock. Only the 
Government can fill the bill.” . 

No doubt a great deal more can be done to follow the practices 
of the more enlightened firms, already referred to. But it is also 
necessary that public opinion should be brought to understand 
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1961 assembly at Edinburgh is that the prospects 

before it do not yet look sufficiently unlike those that 
the party faced at Eastbourne a year ago. The Liberals are 
consolidating, and indeed still noticeably pushing forward, 
after a period of considerable advance. But somehow the 
real breakthrough has still not happened—and this in a year 
when there once seemed to be a unique opportunity for 
expecting it. The ordinary man still looks at the by-election 
figures to see how the Liberals have done, rather than whether 
they have won ; it still is not quite true that there are three 
great political parties in Britain today. Perhaps, rather, there 
are two and a half. 

Let it be said straightaway that a Liberal breakthrough this 
year has been a pretty close-run thing. The figures that the 
Liberals like to point to are that they have polled an average 
of 25 per cent in recent by-elections, compared with about 
17 per cent in similar constituencies at the 1959 general 


ae most important point to make about the Liberals’ 


Liberals First 


wi A discussion of the prospect before the 
Liberals, who have started the season of 
party conferences at Edinburgh this week 
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what is going on, since in the end it is the public which suffersfim. At 
The questions which need to:be examined are the improvement olffvery seat 
labour relations from both sides, and the helplessness of the com, it ever 
munity both against breach of agreement and in its inability to dof. oq ecaa 
anything to protect itself from unofficial strikes. Even when a dis 
works or a wider area has been brought to a standstill by a strike oo 
which is against the advice and support of the union concerned, it 
is extremely difficult for employers and other workers to do any. 10 say 
thing to help themselves, because of the danger that goods will bagagic, to | 
declared “ black ” and the strike spread. Since the prosperity of thegbrave adv 
community depends on the size of the national product, the result first sig 
of action of this kind falls on everyone. But it is more likely to fall) have «« 
on the employers immediately concerned than a general increasel-hieveme 
in wages, which can be passed on. There is, therefore, a strong many you 
incentive to make a settlement, the cost of which can be recovered 
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LL the problems which have been discussed in these articles areipoce days 
thorny ones. Our traditions are such that it is repugnant vance te 
liberal opinion of all shades to say. that there are dangers about thd. .. og the 
welfare state as well as its obvious advantages. But surely it is oum: j 8 d 
duty, as it was that of our predecessors, to keep up with the times cot 
No one can deny that we have had rising prices, that our pro = 
ductivity does not increase as fast as we think it could, or thagl - 
anti-social action is found in all classes of society, and not only if candic 
the privileged classes of the past. Unless we are willing to think ou) Count 
afresh the problems of our own day, our descendants will have tan their 
deal with them. While we wait, our weaknesses will get worse andggarded b 
our prospects in relation to other countries will get worse too. Wa@fays of the 
do not want to.be regarded as the somewhat discreditable lif@fays an i 
tenants of what we received as a great estate. Barty both 
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, the way 
election. If they could raise their average poll by anothelat these ; 


8 per cent again they would go above the magic figure Md that tl 
33 per cent; and above 33 per cent any party in a thre the oppo 
cornered by-election, by definition, has some possibility Ost Parliam 
getting in. This would be the point of psychological breaM}metimes 1 
through ; one suspects that, once beyond it, public attitudryatives a 
to the Liberals might change much more radically than m0™}om the JT 
commentators yet realise. dle, altho 

But the breakthrough past this point ought to have colil@ttainly nc 
during the past year, when the Liberals were particularly welficcessive 
placed to draw in votes from both the bigger parties at on arborougl 
And there is a special defensive reason why it is importalRld), the L 
for the party that the breakthrough should come quick votes fro 
At least two of the Liberals’ six parliamentary seats seem @aitskel]’s ; 
be held mainly because the Tories did not oppose Mr Hity take ey 
and Mr Wade at the last election, while a third may be helt is there 
only because the 77-year-old Mr Clement Davies (majotille Liberals 
2,794 in Montgomeryshire) has a local personal vote bebilis that, s 
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im. At the next election the Conservatives may well fight 
ery seat, and Mr Davies’s candidacy cannot be counted on 
wr ever ; On present form, that election could conceivably see 


| moderate rise in the Liberals’ general percentage of the poll, 
ind a disastrous drop in their membership of the Commons 


fom six to three. 

To say this is not to deny the Liberals ought, in all 
ic, to have derived some enduring sustenance from their 
ave advance in vote-collecting in the last few years ; and, 
{first sight, one can point to several fields where they seem 
» have done so. Perhaps the Liberals’ most important 
chievement is not that they have attracted youth and so 
many young hopefuls to their banner—that is a relatively 
nsy thing for any small and unusual group, including the 
nuclear disarmers, to do—but that they have held on to the 


first generation of young hopefuls:whom they attracted when 
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heir post-1954 recovery first began. The young recruits of 
hose days have felt sufficiently encouraged by their party’s 
dvance to stay on with it, instead of drifting away with the 
cling that Liberal exuberance is a thing to discard whén 
tudent days are over. 


s a result, the Liberals have quite an impressive team of 
candidates and workers scattered in constituencies across 
he country, often now men and women in their thirties rather 


Bhan their twenties, more and more of them coming to be 


garded by local voters as in some way mature, often nowa- 
ays of the pushful young executive type.- This pushfulness 
ays an increasingly large part in the organisation of the 
atty both at local and national level, although admittedly 
ometimes with mixed results ; while the organisations of the 
ther two parties sometimes seem to be sunk in torpor, the 
iberals always appear to be trying to implement enthusiastic 
ut not always successful reforms in efficiency, which some- 
mes seem to involve them in sacking older party workers 
ery other Monday week. 

Two other achievements of the Liberals, which are partly 
sociated with the new air of greater maturity, are that they 
ave begun to infiltrate members into local councils in some 
eas; and that in lush Conservative seats, because of 
xialism’s damaged image, they have often replaced Labour 
sthe second party (so that in posh suburbia it now frequently 
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the way to waste one’s vote). Yet the blunt fact remains 


at these are invariably fights to come second, not-to win ; 


hd that this past year’s record has not quite matched up 
) the opportunities that once seemed to beckon. During the 
st Parliament, between about 1956 and 1958, Liberals were 
metimes taking up to 20 per cent of the vote from the Con- 
tvatives at by-elections ; they have been taking votes again 
om the Tories this year, but generally not quite on that 
ale, although the Tories’ recent governmental record has 
tainly not been brilliant. Similarly, after Labour’s third 
ccessive general election defeat, and especially just after 
arborough (when many of this past year’s by-elections were 
ld), the Liberals really ought to have won a mass desertion 
votes from Labour ; but they did not, and now that Mr 
aitskell’s image has been restored in the Labour party they 
AY take even less. 
Itis therefore very difficult to be too rosily optimistic about 
t Liberals’ electoral prospects. If one may hazard a guess, 
is that, some’ time soon, they may begin to attract more 
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temporary protest votes away from the Conservatives, but that 
these will be insufficient to push them past the breakthrough 
point, and that anyway such votes will almost certainly prove 
easier to pick up at by-elections than to hold at general elec- 
tions: This would be a confirmation that, under a system 
without proportional representation, there is a limit beyond 
which a party that relies largely on ogling for protest voies 
probably cannot expect to go. Instead, the Liberals’ brightest 
hope now lies in striving for a.respected national image as “ the 

that generally proves right in the end,” in constantly 
shouting today (sometimes at the apparent risk of annoying 
certain temporary protest voters) what most of the country is 
likely to be wise enough to think tomorrow. — 

In:at least two of the great issues of the day the Liberals 
have triumphantly achieved this. On the common market 
(and the associated issue of generally freer trade) and on the 
most sensible attitude to Britain’s changing position in the 
world (as exemplified by their discounting of the need for 
Britain’s independent nuclear deterrent so long as America 
has one), they got much more quickly than the other two 
parties into the position where it has for some time been 
obvious that most of the rest of the country is likely eventually 
to go. In the broader fields of foreign policy it is perhaps unfair 
to say that the Liberals have not contributed many new ideas, 
because nobody else has either. But in domestic economic 
policy—which generally has the biggest electoral impact in 
the end—the Liberals have missed many buses. Worse, they 
have not always learned the clear lesson from Mr Gaitskell’s 
disastrous 1959 election campaign: which is that the surest 
(and most ignominious) way of losing votes in this country 
nowadays is to chase after them so assiduously and self- 
contradictorily that one can become a bit of a national joke. 

The Liberals will deny hotly that they have become this, 
and—as a sign that they do know where economic policy must 
soon go—will point to a planning resolution on their Edin- 
burgh agenda calling for “a national income policy .. . relating 
to wages, salaries and profits, and at keeping increases in per- 
sonal incomes within the bounds” set by productivity. Bu 
these words simply do not square with the recent resolution 
passed by the Liberal party council calling Sir David Eccles 
“‘high-handed and contemptible ” for applying precisely that 
principle to teachers’ pay ; and they sit on the Edinburgh 
agenda beside other motions—which are likely to be passed— 
saying that the Government is “ cynical” not to place a re- 
demption date on War Loan, calling for the repayment of 
postwar credits, the abolition of Schedule A, the channelling 
of more factory building to areas of high unemployment (side 
by side with another motion saying that Britain must become 
more “ cost-conscious ”), and for half a dozen other demands 
to provide more welfare for less taxes. “ Contemptible ” and 
“cynical” ? Samuel Johnson, that hammer of all whigs, once 
gleefully ascribed his success, over certain contemporaries to 
the fact that “ the dogs don’t know how to write trifles with 
dignity ”; two centuries later, in Boswell’s Edinburgh, Liberals 
might do well to ponder whether there is not sometimes a 
damaging element of truth in this. 
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Turkey’s return to parliamentary rule may have 
had a grave check from the hanging 
of Mr Menderes 


URKEY is independent, and entitled to run its affairs 
in its own way. But the Turks do claim to be attached 
to western standards; they can hardly complain if 
western opinion is dismayed by the hanging of Mr Menderes 
and two of his former colleagues. By those standards, to 
execute men for political offences, even though the act be 
covered with a white sheet of legality, is wrong. In this case 
it is also inexpedient and self-defeating. 

The present military regime, led by General Gursel, itself 
came to power in May, 1960, by what was, after all, an 
illegal act. Its justification was that Mr Menderes’s policies 
were gravely undermining Turkey’s young parliamentary 
democracy. Most people outside Turkey were prepared to 
concede that Mr Menderes had gone too far, and to accept, 
at any rate for the time being, the soldiers’ protestations that 
they wanted to preserve, not destroy, parliamentary rule in 
Turkey. Since then, in spite of a good deal of disagreement 
among themselves, the new rulers have worked steadily 
towards the restoration of parliamentary government. A new 
constitution has been drawn up which contains provisions 
(for example for a second chamber) designed to check any 
tendencies towards autocratic rule. Political activity has 
gradually started up again (there are five main parties), 
although in a rather restricted way. According to present plans, 
the military regime is to hand over to whatever government 
emerges from the elections to be held on October 15th. Now, 
however, the soldiers have introduced violence into what had 
been a bloodless revolution. This could be disastrous for 
them ; and for Turkey it is certainly a step backward. 

On September 15th, the judges of the High Court on 
Yassiada passed fifteen death sentences on the ground that 
the accused had violated the constitution, an offence which 
carries the death penalty. But in deciding whether to 
commute or confirm these sentences the National Unity 
Committee, the military junta, was clearly guided not so much 
by legality as by political expediency. Evidently the view 
prevailed in the committee that some deaths were necessary 
in order to demonstrate that what the soldiers did sixteen 
months ago was necessary ; and who would be better out of 
the way than Mr Menderes himself ? Some reprieves were 
necessary in order to demonstrate the regime’s generosity and 
humanity, and who more suitable for reprieve than the ex- 
president, Mr Bayar, an old man of 78 ? But if the army’s 
desire for blood was not satisfied by one death, why, among 
those sentenced to be hanged, pick on Mr Zorlu (who, what- 
ever his personal failings, had at any rate served his country 
well as foreign minister) and Mr Polatkan, the former finance 
minister ? Could it be that their deaths would impress 
without causing trouble, since neither was a popular man? 

Yet if the decisions of the junta inevitably arouse revulsion 
and misgivings, the compulsion behind them is not difficult 
to understand. Turkey has come to be accepted so completely 
as a member of the western community that it is easy to forget 
that the Turks have had a brief forty years in which to accept 
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a new identity as a nation-state, assimilate profound religio 
social changes, and learn new techniques of government: 
Moreover, there has been no deep grass-roots yearning fog BERLIN 
more modern ways except among an educated, westernise 
minority. The Turks have had change and reform thrug 

upon them and they have not always been pleased. Kem; 

Ataturk tried.to propel them forward by administering a serie W™ 
of symbolic shocks, like the abrupt prohibition of the fez. vv 3 
successors in General Gursel’s military junta staged th ett 
Yassiada trials, partly no doubt to justify their own coup, buf: One hop 
partly also to teach the Turkish people in the most dramati@ got the c 
possible way how their rulers should not behave. It may weg New Y 
have been argued inside the junta that the shock of som , Economi 


could fin 
death sentences was necessary to hammer the lesson home ‘tations 


that the 


«i's . desi 
A DEATH sentence, final though it is, can arouse controversi¢ ene . 


and passions that go on incalculably. The NUC its ipneared 
was not, it seems, altogether of one mind about what it haf:uinly tel 
done. Mr Inénii, Turkey’s elder statesman, pleaded againg} The inct 
it. The whole of the cabinet resigned, apparently in protes "°cks tov 
although all were later persuaded to change their minds. Wh@ Se 
the press and the general public think is hard to judge, sind ihe east 
discussion of the Yassiada verdicts has been strictly banne@ more da: 
Yet it could well prove that in its effort to demonstrate wit world. 





finality that there must be no more Menderes regimes ig But th 
Turkey, the junta has merely helped to keep alive the discord had per 
and ambitions that surrounded the former prime minister. f in politi 


Moreover, by making themselves responsible for the deat of access, 
of Mr Menderes the members of the NUC have themselvg let these 
stepped down into the political arena. In a sense they hag SU2rantee 
already done so in their efforts to guide the politicians alow “* Russ 
what they feel to be the right paths. Now they will have 
much more direct personal interest in the sort of governmem) DISARM: 
that emerges from next month’s elections. They will hav 
an additional, and personal, reason for refusing to experimet 
with a free play of political forces—for this might bring t 
the top men who would want, in their turn, to challenge tl Q ome cx 
dubious legality of the May, 1960, coup. Thus the shado to see 


of political violence will not be easy to dispel. lock, in th 
This prognosis may prove too gloomy. One must hop f bees 


so. But at this stage the army is getting more, not les day. Ad 
involved in politics. With the hangings, Turkey’s chances @Zorin hay. 
restoring parliamentary democracy peacefully and reasonabl§ them ; dic 
quickly have become a good deal worse. their talks 
against th 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 











BERLIN FORD MOTOR 
A Door Ajar Tempest in a Teacup 


VW JHEN is a basis for negotiations not a 
reasonable one ? When either party 
tries to get the other to concede in advance 


‘something that is to be negotiated about. 


One hopes that Mr Rusk and Mr Gromyko 


»got the conundrum right when they met in 
.New York on Thursday, 


while The 
Economist was going to press, to see if they 
could find a “ reasonable basis ” for nego- 
tations on Berlin. If the Russians insist 
that the negotiations must be specifically 
designed to draw up a German peace treaty, 
which is the position they have sometimes 


rappeared to take, the West will almost cer- 
}tainly tell them that this is unreasonable. 


The inch-by-inch progress in the last few 
weeks towards a conference will be halted ; 
and it may not then be resumed before Mr 
Khrushchev signs his separate treaty with 
the east Germans and a wholly new, and 


/more dangerous, situation ‘confronts the 


world. 

But the West, too, has a responsibility 
to be reasonable. Mr Khushchev has said 
several times that Berlin can have the social 
and political system it wants, with freedom 
of access. The question is whether he will 
let these mere promises be converted into 
guaranteed rights. The West cannot require 
the Russians, however, to commit them- 


DISARMAMENT 


selves in advance to the discussion of a par- 
ticular list of guarantees. What they can 
fairly be asked to do at this stage is to agree 
that guarantees should be discussed. This 
much may be possible ; Herr Ulbricht, the 
east German leader, said on September 15th 
that if the allies wanted to stay in Berlin 
they should talk things over with the Soviet 
Union. 

If Mr Khrushchev wants to add that he 
will not allow these negotiations to delay the 
signing of his peace treaty with east Ger- 
many—the position he took in his message 
to the Inter-Parliamentary Union on Sep- 
tember 13th—the western powers need not 
retire sulking to their tents. It is too late for 
the allies to hope to stop Mr Khrushchev 
signing this treaty ; what they can try to 
do is to pin him down to the necessary 
guarantees first. This gives them perhaps 
ten weeks. Once the treaty is signed, the 
period during which the Russians admit to 
having a direct responsibility for Berlin will 
be at an end. The West may then have to 
choose between seeking an agreement with 
east Germany alone, and having no agree- 
ment at all. The first would be unpalatable, 
the second full of danger. The door to an 
agreement that might bind the Russians is 
ajar now, but may not stay so for long. 


On the Right Track 


pe commentators have been over-quick 
to see nothing but futility, indeed dead- 
lock, in the joint Russo-American statement 
of principles for disarmament that was 
offered to the United Nations on Wednes- 
day. Admittedly, Mr McCloy and Mr 
Zorin have cut no Gordian knots between 
them ; did anybody seriously suppose that 
their talks could have had any such result, 
against the background of recent weeks? 
But the text they have agreed on, while no 
more than a summary of principles, has its 
encouraging aspects. 

The United States has now spelt out, in 
a document of which the Soviet Govern- 
ment is joint author, its commitment to the 
goal of “general and complete disarma- 
ment.” One trusts that the Soviet press will 
teport the fact. What will now replace the 
steady drumbeat of Russian charges that 
America rejects general and complete dis- 
armament? What, in particular, of Mr 
Khrushchev’s frequent, and, to put it 
mildly, disingenuous promises that if 
the West would accept this goal, Russia 
will accept any system of control and 


inspection the West cares to propose ? 
The transparency of those promises is 
newly exposed by the Soviet refusal*to 
include in the joint statement a paragraph 
providing that, at each stage of disarma- 
ment, the amount of arms and the numbers 
of the forces retained should be verified. 
Mr McCloy has explained that he agreed to 
this omission in order to facilitate further 
negotiation, but without prejudice to the 
American position on this important point. 
Russia’s agreement that a United Nations 
peace-keeping force should be provided with 
adequate manpower as disarmament pro- 
ceeds is also spelt out in the joint statement. 
There are still many problems to be solved 
in regard to the control, composition and 
authority of such a force ; but it should not 
be forgotten that little over a year ago Mr 
Khrushchev and his echoes were tirelessly 
denouncing the whole idea of a United 
Nations force as an imperialist crime, an 
instrument of western ambitions for domi- 
nation, It is interesting that their. con- 
version, if only in principle, should have 
occurred during the year of the Congo. 


HILE General Motors in America ends 

its strike over breaks for making 
water, Ford Motor in Britain looks as if 
It is to start being strike-bound over breaks 
for drinking tea. The leaders of the 22 
unions representing the 45,000 work people 
at Ford agreed on Wednesday to a new 
“wages and hours” offer that would give 
the men 43d. extra an hour, but negotia- 
tions broke down because the company in- 
sists either on replacing the ten-minute 
morning tea break by a tea trolley that 
would be brought round to men on the job, 
or else on stopping the afternoon tea service 
altogether. The Ford wages offer would 
not have been such a breach in the Chan- 


cellor’s wage pause as some le have 
made out. ‘The company promised in June 
to make an offer if ivity improved 


and unofficial strikes abated ; and these 
improvements had occurred. On the other 
hand, the company’s insistence on getting 
rid of the tea breaks is also not as absurd 
as it may seem. Presumably its insistence 
has been bolstered by the facts that it does 
not much mind a strike in the present state 
of the motor trade, and that it does not. 
regard a “ tough ” attitude by employers as 
being bad public relations just now, but 
these tea breaks have long been a real 
thorn in its: side. Quite apart from their in- 
ordinate expense as interruptions to an 
integrated system of assembly line produc- 
tion, it is during the morning tea breaks 
that agitating shop stewards make most 
trouble among the men ; and last June Ford 
had to report that “trouble ” meant that 
it had suffered some petty unoffictal stop- 
page or other on every day except three 
during the preceding eleven weeks. 

The union leaders decided to recommend 
an official strike on Wednesday because 
they believed that the “ tea service ” clause 
would cause the shop stewards to call an © 
unofficial strike anyway. This is therefore 
not so much the long-awaited “ crunch ” in 
the battle of the wages pause as another 
round in the union leaders’ struggle to con- 
trol their left wing elements, a struggle 
which “ — se by oa 
running after the troublemakers and running 
ahead of them. 

The main wage claim in the engineering 
industry as a whole will reach a new stage 
when the unions meet the central employers’ 
body next week ; and a massive wage claim 
for power station workers has been tabled 
this week by the ETU’s Mr Foulkes with 
four other big unions behind him. Yet it 
still seems probable that the real showdown 
strike on the wages pause will not come in 
either of these industries ; the most likely 
battlefield still seems to be road haulage, 
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where the wages council has duly sent on a 
unanimous recommendation for a wage 
increase, 


two main faults of the British trade union 
system—the struggle for’ voracious wage 
inflation which it breeds and the internal 
competitive. struggle for power between 
union leaders and shop stewards which jit 
incorporates—should now seem to _ be 
reaching flashpoints at once. 


PARLIAMENT 


Reasons for Recall? 


i & democratic theory there is obviously 
ample justification for the plea by Mr 
Gaitskell and Mr Grimond that Parliament 


COMMONWEALTH AND _ EUROPE 


which in the wider national 
interest Mr Hare simply cannot afford to. . 
confirm. It is an awkward outlook that. the - 





NOTES OF THE WEEK 
should be recalled early from its recess ; 


_ and it now seems that Parliament will be 


brought back a week earlier than was 
arranged. There is unfortunately no lack 


of interesting issues for it to discuss; ~ 


ranging up to the possibility of the immi- 
nent destruction of the planet itself. But 


the ‘practical man ‘must ‘still dispute _ 


whether the case for this recall has been 
made out. The two main issues men- 


tioned by.- -Mr Gaitskell as requiring de- 


bate were the crisis caused by Mr Ham- 


_marskjéld’s death (which Parliament could 


and would deplore, but hardly affect) 
and the situation in Katanga (which the 
Government, if a recall of Parliament set 


.Tory backbenchers breathing down its 


neck, would be liable to handle rather less 
appropriately than it is handling it now). 
Moreover, the ‘ 


1.. The Old Dominions 


i: was perfectly clear irom the Accra 
conference last “week, . and © from* the 
detailed official discussions “that began’ in 
London this week, that the-Commonwealth’s 
attitude towards Britain’s application to join 
the common market has grown. both- more 
complex and more bitter. ‘The problenis 
divide under the three familiar heads of the 
Australasian dominions, Canada, and the 
underdeveloped countries. 

For Australia and New Zealand, the 
especially tough problems concern their 
dairy products, meat and soft wheat. 
Because Britain imports so much of its food, 
and continental countries do not, Britain 
would be bringing into the European com- 
munity a huge potential market for Europe’s 
farmers ; even as a minimum condition those 
farmers can reasonably be expected not to 
grab for it all at once, and to agree that for 
the time being quotas of the British market 
should be left aside for traditional (and at 
present much more efficient) Common- 
wealth suppliers. (Whether those quotas 
should be dutiable or “ duty free ” quotas 
could become an awkward issue between 
Britain and the Commonwealth ; because 
the common market’s agricultural policy will 
require Britain’s retail food prices to rise 
to the continental level, “ duty free quotas ” 
or even the common market’s complicated 
system of “variable levies” would be an 
invitation to Commonwealth producers to 
raise their selling prices to Britain sharply, 
which could massively swell Britain’s import 
bill.) But the Australasians are probably 
right to complain that, in the long term, no 
short-term quota arrangements will matter 
a damn if the common market’s farm prices 
are set so. high that Europe-includin 
Britain is encouraged to become Sratinalty 
self-sufficient in foodstuffs ; in that case the 


Australasians would eventually be squeezed - 


out of the British market altogether. So it 


looks as if one of Britain’s principal obliga- 
tions to the Commonwealth will have to be 


,to act constantly as a pressure group that 


advocates the lowést possible off-farm prices 
inside the European community ; and both 
British and continental farmers will not like 


‘this. New Zealanders also have some reason 


to fear that when Britain’s retail butter 
prices rise to the continental level masses of 
British housewives may switch to margarine. 

Since Europe does not grow hard wheat, 
Canada’s main problem is going to concern 
manufactured goods ; this can presumably 
only be met by Britain trying to negotiate 
that the common European tariff should be 
low on those manufactures and semi-manu- 
factures in which Canada is especially in- 
terested. Such negotiation is not going to 
be at all easy, especially as it cannot easily 
be separated from the common market’s 
bargaining vis-a-vis -_ United States in 
Gatt. 


2. Association 


Misunderstood 


@ the underdeveloped Commonwealth 
countries, the escape route from real 
difficulties has always seemed easier: they 
would benefit greatly by applying to become 
associate members of the common market 
themselves. Perhaps the greatest dis- 
appointment of all at Accra was that it now 
looks as if none of the young Common- 
wealth countries except the West Indies is 
ready to do this, because they think that 
they scent some sort of neo-imperialism in 
the idea. This seems to be a bad mistake. 
It is true that the relevant passages of the 
Rome Treaty were drawn up when the 


‘. other 


_inter-party row for. their sake. 
affairs debate in the week beforé the Hons 


- tives set afoot. 
_ careful not to disrupt arranged . timetable 
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is not just a matter of calling backbenchers 
to Westminster from all over the earth. The 
few weeks between the end_of their summer 
holidays and the re-opening of the Parlia- 
mentary grind. are the_most ‘weeks 
of ae tee working year ;° among 
gs, there is a busy  ssiedule 0 
legislation to prepare. 
Tt is. always dangerous , to carry “these 
“ practical” arguments. of, “ convenience” 
too far. It would be wrong to risk a 
A ford, 


was due to return has been increasing Bly 
likely. Parliament must be- sitting- 1 
great ‘decisions are taken and great ° inte 
But ‘politicians should be 
for reasons of demonstration of eagen 
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French territories in Africa (which will bs 
the main associate members) were not yet 
independent, and thus have some smack of 
colonialism about them ; but the new dr 
proposals circulated by the. European ‘Com 
mission this summer clearly envisage ass 
ciation as being an agreement between ir 


council of association with equal répresen 
tion of associates and full members, etc. 0 
wonders whether the Commonwealth coun 
tries in Africa have read these latest pro 
posals before voicing their objections to at 
associate membership which, by giving free 
access for their exports into Europe, must b 
heavily in their economic interest. 

The same applies to all the Asia 
dominions, from India down. Even befo 
the Accra conference it seemed unlikel 
that India would apply, and it 
recognised that Britain might have a toug 
task to persuade the Six to open the 
markets.in this way to big Asian associate 
But the reasons that seem to be prompti 
smaller Afro-Asian dominions not even 
apply are baffling. Logically, indeed, as 
ciate membership would also be the be 
course for a country like New Zealand, 
only the Six would accept it. 

Finally, although some of the shrillness¢ 
the outcry at Accra can be attributed to ti 
approach of the Australian and Canadi 
elections, discussion about measures 
meet the Commonwealth’s difficulties wou 






be much easier if each dominion co “—— 
coolly draw up a list of what its m desk 
requirements for negotiation are : at fl teal 

moment in each dominion these seem to 
matters where three or four cabinet mij to big 
sters have an equal duty to utter protests 

once, and this is an administrat Your 
machinery for expostulation rather ti or see 
negotiation. Would not those domini0 

that will be most severely affected be ¥ BOAC 
to pick out, during the bargaining be 

ahead, their own equivalent of a single ara ty 


Heath ? 
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that this recess’s crises have not provided 
any Obvious occasions when Britain could 
and should take great initiatives after care- 
ful parliamentary exposition and debate is 
not to denigrate Britain’s ancient system of 
parliamentary government ; it is, rather, to 
comment on Britain’s new and necessarily 
less powerful position in the world. 


FRANCE 


Parliamentary Symptoms 


N Wednesday, the eve of his departure 

for yet another provincial tour, 
General de Gaulle let it be known that by 
the end of this month he would drop the 
emergency powers which he has held since 
April. Article 16 of the present constitu- 
tion allows the president to take “* measures 
required by circumstances” when the 
regime is in danger. The only other provi- 
sion of this arti idle § is that parliament is en- 
titled to sit during the emergency and that 
the National Assembly cannot be dissolved: 
When General de Gaulle invoked article 
16 following the April revolt in Algiers, 
there were no protests, though there were 
critics who argued that the weakness of the 
Fifth Republic did not spring from any 
legal obstacles to executive action. But pro- 
test mounted as the months went by and 
General de Gaulle kept his special powers 
in his hands. The fezling grew that the coup 
had be2n used as a pretext to deprive parli- 
ament of its already limited prerogatives. 
M. Mollet’s socialists, the radicals, the “ in- 
dependents,” and even the Christian demo- 
crats showed signs of restiveness. With the 
support of the neo-Gaullist UNR alone,.the 
government felt its position to be awkward. 
During the emergency session; the depu- 
ties were denied recourse to a vote of no 
confidence by which they might have sought 
to bring M. Debré’s government down. It 
was not clear whether they would be allowed 
to do so in the ordinary. session opening 
next month. Nor could the government use 
the threat of dissolution against such a move. 
General de Gaulle has finally decided to 
drop article 16. Had he done so earlier, his 
move would have been taken as a sign of 
collaboration with parliament. Now it is 
being taken in Paris as a sign that he yields 
only to pressure. But too much importance 
should not be attached to parliamentary 
quarrels ; this is not where the battles of the 
Fifth Republic are being fought. More sig- 


nificant may be the reception General de. 


Gaulle is getting on his tour. 


BIZERTA 


Acts of Grace 


A GREEN light has flashed in Bizerta to 
allow some traffic in goodwill. Less 
than two weeks after President de Gaulle’s 
discouraging comments on the subject in 
his press conference of September 5th, 
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French troops in Bizerta had begun on 
Tuesday to remove barbed wire barriers 
and make themselves less conspicuous on 
the streets. This voluntary French action 
provided a soothing accompaniment to the 
talks going on between the governor of 
Bizerta and the French consul general, 
which both believed would lead to a return 
to normal in the town. 

So. sudden an unwinding of events has 
come to pass through President Bourguiba’s 
and General de Gaulle’s joinr efferts to 
interpret each other hopefully. General de 
Gaulle has not disputed Mr Bourguiba’s 
view that the Berlin crisis (but this alone) 
justifies French retention of the base. Each 
leader has thus performed his act of grace. 
New ‘vistas open up from them. If French 
soldiers can withdraw, without anxiety, to 
their various cantonments—as now seems 
possible—talks at a higher level will begin 
on the future of the base. The note from 
Paris, delivered on September 6th, that gave 
President Bourguiba the signal to yield some 
ground, is reported in Tunisia to have 
spoken ofa “ reconversion ” of the base and 
a “ transitional phase.” 
ideas. 


These are malleable 


TEACHERS 


Standing Pat 


EITHER the Mifister of Education nor 

the National Union of Teachers has 
budged an inch from previously prepared 
positions this week. Sir David. Eccles’s 
ideas on the distribution of the extra £42 
million he has available proved to be almost 
exactly on the lines of his answer in the 
Commons on August 4th. Such. slight 
changes as there are have been s2nsibly in 
favour of better qualified teachers. in 
responsible posts: one’s preference would 
have been to arrange the distribution to give 
these people even more than they would 
have got under the Burnham recommenda- 
tions. Under the Minister’s plans no 
teacher will be more than £30 worse off 
immediately than he would have been 
had the Burnham recommendat:ons been 
accepted: the difference for many will be 
as little as £5 or {10 a year. 

But despite Sir David’s cautious observa- 
tion of the Burnham differentials (and still 
ignoring his broad hint: that in 1963 the 
teachers can expect another rise, giving 
them more than Burnham within the period 
up to the end of March, 1964) the NUT is 
going ahead with its peculiar strike plans. 
The union may be commended for its in- 
tention to continue teaching the children 
(its members drawing strike pay, not their 
salaries), but this tactic also seems to be a 
confession of uncertainty. It may con- 
ceivably attract support in the referenda 
from some teachers who would have voted 
against normal strike action, but then. the 
special delegates’ conference on October 7th 
may demand normal strikes after all. Any- 
way, it is by no means certain that all local 
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authorities would be complacent about the 
legal Position of classes taught on the 
union’s responsibility (and liability >), not 
their own. Withdrawal from the school 
meals service after November 1st may also 
be interpreted as a breach of educational 
regulations, as well as a shifting of the 
burden on to those colleagues who still 
accept this part of their duties. 

The NUT’s continued determination to 


rallying cries. Presumably it can now _— 


to present its future salary proposals: direct 
to the Minister for official consideration, .as 


the excluded teachers’ bodies in Scotland 
‘have done there. But without its big 
grievance the NAS is likely to appear in- 
creasingly as little more than an anti- 
feminist organisation, and now feels bound 
to compete with the NUT in being more- 
promptly-militant-than-thou. 


TELEVISION FEES » 


Acting Tough 


HE actors, of all people, appeared this 

week in the role of militant trade 
unionists: Mr Wills, chairman of Asso- 
ciated Rediffusion, took the opportunity of 
his annual report to shareholders (adver- 
tising revenue up 16 per cent) to denounce 
the “ ridiculous demands ” of Equity, inter- 
preted by him as a claim for a 260 per cent 


Increase in the minimum fee. Equity points 


out that, for programmes put out in the 
smaller regions, it is asking for a to per 
cent increase on the present ten guinea 
minimum fee—and, strange though it may 
is Sr esenas oro-aeiling & venuen abe 
truth. 

Minimum payments for actors in inde- 
pendent television were originally nego- 
tiated when there were only a few contract- 
ing companies, and when the maximum 
audience was some two million. For pro- 
grammes put out in areas where this is still 
‘the approximate size of the audience, Equity 


-is asking only for another 10 per cent. But 


it argues that an actor should get more 
for a performance which is “ bought ” by 
half a dozen companies other than that for 
which he is directly working, and which may 
go out to as many as twenty million viewers : 

its idea is thus to work out something 
analogous to a performing right based on 
the number of people. who might see the 
programme (and thus, tacitly, on the profits 
made. by the producing company from 
selling its programme to other contractors). 
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The 260 per cent increase is therefore for 
the performance fee of an actor whose face 
is liable to be seen on screens throughout 
the country ; and it should be noted that the 
union is not asking for any increase in the 
rehearsal fee which makes up much of the 
small-part television actor’s income. Equity 
also points out that it has no control over 
any but the minimum price for actors, and 
that the market for middle-price performers 
is freely negotiated. It claims a cultural 
do-gooding purpose because, by making the 
minimum payment depend on the size of 
audience, its scheme would encourage the 
production of cheap plays by regional net- 
works using local actors. And to those who 
say that the massive surplus of “resting ” 
actors makes it a weird proposition in 
market economics that actors’ fees should 
go up now, it retorts that television has 
created a need for a reserve of rarely-used 
bit-part players, since one or two appear- 
ances in the most popular plays or serials 
may make an actor’s face so familiar that 
producers will not use him again for 
months. 

Not all of these arguments carry convic- 
tion, particularly not the last one. But if 
a strike does break out on the television 
screens from November Ist, this—not a 
wage claim of 260 per cent—will be what 
it is about. 


WEST INDIES 


Without Jamaica 


R NORMAN MANLEY’S gamble has failed. 
Despite all the compromises that 
Jamaica’s prime minister wrested from the 
West Indian constitutional conference in 
June, the Jamaicans have decided to leave 
the federation. At the referendum on 
Tuesday, 54 per cent of the voters refused 
to accept even the very watered-down form 
of federation to which Mr Manley was try- 
ing gently to lead them. Sir Alexander 
Bustamante, who for reasons of his own is 
now leading the anti-federalists, had much 
to help him. The Jamaicans feel themselves 
remote from the islands of the eastern Carib- 
bean ; the majority of them still believe that 
a link with the others would be a millstone 
on their own development. Not rich them- 
selves, they have shuddered away from the 
thought of supporting even poorer relations. 
Whether or not they are right in thinking 
that they can do better on their own, the 
next stage can only be a series of consti- 
tutional moves to extract Jamaica from the 
federation and set it up as an independent 
state. 

What happens to the federation depends 
largely on the reaction in Trinidad. . Dr 
Eric Williams, Trinidad’s prime minister, 
is on record as having said that if Jamaica 
secedes, Trinidad will not carry the other 
little islands on its own shoulders. It is pos- 
sible that this was said to bolster Mr 
Manley’s cause. But if Dr Williams does 
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agree to carry on without Jamaica, he will 
probably revert to his earlier insistence on a 
strong central government. He may win 
his way. Although it would have meant 
abdicating a good deal of autonomy, most 
of the smaller islands have in the past sup- 
ported the idea of a tighter rather than a 
looser federation. This is partly because 
it would mean lower administrative costs ; 
partly because the promise to allow the free 
movement of people has always been pegged 
to the idea of a central government that is 
strong enough to direct such movement. 
‘The federation has been floundering un- 
happily for several years ; now that Jamaica 
has left, it is up to Trinidad to prevent it 
sinking altogether. 


IRAQ 


Smouldering Kurds 


PORADICALLY, the aversion that most 

Kurds feel for being governed by some- 
body else erupts into boisterous protest. 
This is now happening in northern Iraq. 
The large Kurdish minority, disillusioned 
by the broken pledges of the government in 
Baghdad, and banking, perhaps, on its 
frailty, have roughly patched up their inter- 
tribal bickering and asserted their formid- 
able, if unorganised, power. For the past 
three or four weeks, Kurdish tribesmen have 
been challenging the central authority by 
setting up road blocks and causing general 
disarray. General Qasim, faced for the first 
time by a major Kurdish upheaval, has 
dispatched ground and air forces to the 
north. But the army, working over a 
mountainous terrain, is seriously hampered 
by the road blocks, and the bombing of a 
few Kurdish villages is unlikely to dampen 
the smouldering rebel spirit. 

The Kurdish leaders had high hopes of 
General Qasim’s “Arab and Kurdish 
republic.” But there has been a long series 
of disappointments, arising mainly from the 
procrastination and tactlessness of the cen- 
tral government. The Kurds were irritated 
by the inefficiency of the land reform 
scheme, by the order to stop tobacco grow- 
ing in the area, by new tax laws and by the 
transfer of Kurdish officials to other parts 
of Iraq. Their gradually increasing discon- 
tent showed itself, at first, in inter-tribal 
jealousies and warfare. Skirmishes, mainly 
started by the Barazani tribe, grew serious 
during July and August. The Barazanis 
were probably trying to impose their will on 
tribes less anti-government than themselves. 

Because of the years that Mullah Mustafa 
Barazani, the tribe’s most dynamic leader, 
spent in Moscow, he is sometimes thought 
to be a communist; if so, the brand is 
unique. The Soviet Union, which puts out 
a regular Kurdish broadcast, has been dis- 
creetly silent about the Iraqi revolt ; it is 
probably not in Moscow’s interest at the 
moment to help in the overthrow of General 
Qasim. Outside interference of any kind 
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is unlikely ; the Kurds, who are a tough, §r 
gay and courageous people, are capable on § 
their own of giving the Iraqi army a very 
hard time indeed. Their exiguous. unity is 
almost certain to collapse once the battle is 
over, and the pipedream of an independent 
Kurdistan—uniting the Kurds of Iraq, 
Persia, Syria and Turkey—is nowhere taken 
very seriously. The Iraqi Kurds are not 
fighting mainly for secession; they are 
fighting for a fairer deal. 






































HUNGARY 


Budapest Reshuffle 


Co in the Hungarian government; 
and party leadership were announced’ 
on September 13th. They are the most 
extensive since the 1956 revolt, but they 
are unlikely to herald any significant changes 
for the Hungarian people. Mr Kadar hag 
decided to take over the premiership from 
Mr Minnich, who is old and ailing and 
whose retirement has been expected for 
some time. In deciding to combine the 
leadership of the government with the 
leadership of the party (as he has done once” 
before, from November, 1956, to January,” 
1958) Mr Kadar is falling in with the trend 
started by Mr Khrushchev in 1958 and since 
followed in Czechoslovakia, east Germany — 
and Rumania. Collective leadership has been 
going out of fashion in eastern Europe 
The other changes in the government an 
the party do not suggest a*struggle f 
power, but. an attempt to strengthen the” 
regime by improving its efficiency, especially 
in economic matters. For instance, Mr 
Arpad Kiss has been put in charge of a” 
new committee for technical developmen 
and has been succeeded as head of 
economic planning office by Dr ikle 
Ajtai ; both are dis 
tinguished __ econ¢ 
. Mists, and both hav 
been given full cab 
net rank. Mr Be 
Biszku, who hi 
been a tough minis- 
ter of the inte 
since Februar 
1957, has been pr 
moted to be a dep 
premier, and su 
ceeded in his o 
job by Mr Janos, 
Papp, who got @ 
medal for his part 
the fighting again 
the revolutionaries in 1956. These appoiti 
ments suggest that there will be no slacke 
ing of the regime’s internal security. q 
Mr Kadar may have been encouraged 
refurbish his regime by the likelihood om 
increased discontent. Over-hasty collec"® 
tivisation has already alienated the farmers ; 
the townspeople are annoyed by frequent 
food shortages, and industrial workers by the 
recent raising of production norms. Last 
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SMOKING AND DRINKING 


Index numbers of consumption;*1954=10 


120 


110 yi 
i 
DOs 





100 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
2 Based on consumers’ expenditure revalued at 
1954 prices 


Fourteen per cent more wines and 
spirits and 6 per cent more beer were 
drunk in the first half of this year than 
last, though the increase was checked 
in the second quarter. On the other 
hand tobacco consumption rose again 
quite sharply in the second quarter of 
this year after being stable in 1960. 





week it was announced that the targets of 
the current five-year plan (1961-5) are to 
be raised, while capital investment is to be 
cut back so that more can be spent on 
defence ; presumably this means even 
greater demands on the worker. 


UGANDA 


Britain’s Katanga 


i= is different from the Congo 
because it is not yet independent and 
because its most secessionist-minded tribe, 
the Baganda, have no foreign friends to 
lean on in their struggle to ensure that the 
government of an independent Uganda does 
not interfere with their traditional methods 
of rule. It is perhaps because of their isola- 
tion that the Baganda confounded all the 
prophets this week and sent delegates to the 
Uganda constitutional conference which 
opened in London on Monday. 

A conference at Lancaster House without 
an initial boycott is unusual enough ; it will 
be equally unusual if the conference pro- 
duces an agreement assented to by all 
parties. The conference has as its working 
paper the Munster report, which recom- 
mends a strong central government for 
Uganda, but would give Buganda (where the 
Baganda live) the powers of a state within a 
federation. Three smaller tribal kingdoms 
would be given semi-federal status ; their 
claims to autonomy have been strengthened 
by Buganda’s. There is, in fact, some chance 
of general agreement on such a constitution. 

The reason is that a political accommoda- 
tion has been reached between Buganda and 
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the Uganda People’s Congress, the opposi- 
tion party in the central legislature. The 
UPC draws its strength from everywhere 
in Uganda except Buganda, and would 
probably be able to form a government if 
the traditional leaders of Buganda told their 
followers to vote UPC in the next election. 
In the last election, held at the beginning 
of this year, the Baganda were told not to 
vote at all ; because most of them did not, 
the governing Democratic party won enough 
support in Buganda (from the few people 
who did vote) to give it a majority in the 
legislative council, in spite of having a 
minority of votes in the country as a whole. 

The conference at Lancaster House is 
expected to last for several weeks. If this 
assiduous politicking produces a united and 
stable Uganda, able to go forward to inde- 
pendence (and perhaps to join an east 
African federation), Mr Macleod will have 
turned a trick not so neatly turned else- 
where on the continent. 


CIVIL DEFENCE 


The Volunteers 


f thee demonstration by under 10,000 
nuclear disarmers in Trafalgar Square 
last Sunday (their behaviour is discussed on 
page 1149) made all the headlines. The 
existence of over 600,000 voluntary mem- 
bers of the civil defence services in England 
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and Wales, and 50,000 in Scotland, most 
of them apparently prepared to face the 
consequences of a nuclear attack on this 
country, normally gets no attention at all, 
The Home Office and Scottish Office have 
helped to redress the balance this week by 
launching a new recruiting drive. Even 
before it, the Civil Defence Corps has been 
recording an average intake of 7,000 recruits 
in the most recent quarter-year periods, 
although the weeding-out of inactive mem- 
bers during this time has resulted in a small 
net loss in numbers. 

People who live in big cities (although 
even in the London region the Civil Defence 
Corps has 35,000 members) are apt to be 
fatalistic about their personal chances of 
survival in any attack. They are usually 
unaware of how large a part civil defence 
plays in the social life of country districts 
—which are, after all, precisely the places 
where rescue attempts would have to be 
mounted after a catastrophe. It is normal 
to find much more exact knowledge about 
the effects of nuclear bombardment in 
women’s institutes and church guilds up 
and down the country, which have had the 
benefit of lecturers and lantern slides, than 
among anti-nuclear squatters. 

This state of affairs does nothing, how- 
ever, to remove the general conviction that 
the authorities are failing to do all that they 
could, and should, to make the civil defence 
corps an effectively modern force. The 
recruiting posters have a coy, 1939-ish 
appearance. The expenditure on civil de- 
fence by the home departments this year 
has increased slightly, to £18.6 million, but 
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THE GREAT EASTERN 


COMMUNICATED BY ONE OF THE 
PASSENGERS ON BOARD 


Is the ‘‘Great Eastern’ destined to 
C revolutionise ocean voyaging as_ her 

sanguine projectors have anticipated ? 
or, is she fated to be ultimately moored in some 
river as a floating hospital and exhibited to our 
passing grandchildren as one of the most 
monstrous crazes of the nineteenth century ? 
The disastrous voyage from which she has just 
returned will give weighty support to the latter 
view; but a narrative of the passage will 
probably be read . . . as not being conclusive of 
ultimate failure. . . . Never in the history of 
navigation was a ship more severely and com- 
pletely tested, and from the experience of this 
voyage very definite conclusions may be arrived 
at as to the qualities and powers of the “‘ Great 
Eastern.” In the first place, her steadiness is a 
myth. Never did a vessel roll more frightfully. 
But this was probably mainly due to the 
insufficiency of her ballast. In this respect, it 
is probable that any other steamer would have 
been worse if sent to sea so light. ... It is 
different, however, as regards her pitching. Of 
that we have had positively none ; and as her 
rolling was slow and dignified, there was hardly 
any sea-sickness on board. We have seen more 


in crossing from Folkestone to Boulogne on a 
calm day, than among our 400 passengers for 
the week we have been to sea. In this respect, 
then, we consider the principle of the ship a 
great success. Any one who would be sick on 
board of her would suffer in the same way cross- 
ing the Mersey on a windy day. Secondly, as 
to the strength and safety of her hull. In this 
respect she is all that her advocates have ever 
represented. It is difficult to conceive of any 
circumstances short of a hurricane on a rocky lee 
shore which could seriously affect her hull. We 
feel that the public may dismiss from their 
thoughts the possibility of its wreck in the open 
sea. The machinery, too, is magnificent. ... 
But there is another requisite to the safety and 
success of the “Great Eastern” not less 
important, and upon this subject we must as a 
public duty be candid, and “ nothing extenuate 
nor set down aught in malice.” She needs the 
proprietorship or management of men who 
understand the business they have undertaken. 
It would require columns of our space to 
enumerate the examples .. . of the most utter 
ignorance of what has been done for years by 
other Companies to overcome the difficulties 
involved in carrying a large number of people 
several thousand miles in an orderly and 
comfortable manner. 
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Until recently the only way to the top jobs in 

commerce and industry was through a long education in the 
hard school of experience. It was impossible, clearly, to cram 
decades into years, years into months. Until recently... 
Then a new technique called Management Strategy made 

its appearance —a technique which made it possible to 
shorten the time it takes for middle management to graduate 
to top managerial jobs. Already proved in Government 
departments and internationally famous commercial 
corporations, the Management Strategy system 

works likes this: 

Those taking part are set a problem in manufacturing, 
marketing, distribution, or selling. They have all the data- 
costings, product variations, market conditions, budget 
limitations, and a host of other details — and are asked to 
make decisions as the operation proceeds — stage by stage. 
At each stage a specially programmed electronic computer 
indicates exactly what would have happened as a result 

of the decisions made, and provides a situation report and 
all the data for the next stage of the project. Realism is 
added by the introduction from time to time of ‘unforeseen’ 
events, which call for new decisions and the revision of 
previous ones. Such exercises can be taken by individuals, 
groups, or teams working in competition with each other. 
The Management Strategy System is only one of the many 
scientific management techniques offered by C-E-I-R, 

the largest computer services organization in the world. At 
the London C-E-I-R Centre, with its advanced on-the-spot 
computer facilities, C-E-I-R are handling on behalf of 
clients a wide variety of operations ranging from routine 
Data Processing on a regular contract basis to the solution 
of the most complex industrial and commercial problems. 

If you have any problem, large or small, which can be solved 
by logical or mathematical means —then send for C-E-I-R. 


(U.K.) LTD. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH - 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS - LINEAR 
PROGRAMMING - DATA PROCESSING - 
MARKET SURVEY ANALYSIS - 

BUSINESS STRATEGIES - CONSTRUCTION 
PLANNING - STATISTICS - MATHEMATICS - 
COMPUTER TIME 


FF Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 1551 








REMY MARII\ 





Brandy this good 


has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?, 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise, 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. 

In return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one manina 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne V.s.0.?. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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PICKLES & WALLOP 
FOR 

WELDED 
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STAINLESS TUBES ? Fighting arguments come out into the open 


YOULL NEED WELDING 
YOURSELF WHEN (VE 
‘FINISHED WITH YOU 


to-date) 


iki 


modified to bring it up- 





IF it were not for the well-known fact that nobody (except the Directors of Accles & Pollock) ever 
reads advertisements we should now be in the difficult position of explaining what this one is all 
about. As it is, all we rieed do is to state clearly what the Directors would like to read. HERE IT iSi- 
For a long time past Accles & Pollock (sometimes miscalled Pickles & Wallop, Anchors & 
Poppycock etc. etc.) have been known as skilled makers, manipulators and fabricators of cold- 


drawn seamless precision steel tubes. The Directors would like all fifty- 
two million of you to know that, not only are they the country’s largest 
producers of seamless stainless steel tubes but that they are also 


the leading makers of WELDED ana DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS 
steel tubes. For many purposes, WELDED and DRAWN WELDED stain- 


less tubes offer considerable economic advantages, 


‘We should be most obliged if all manufacturers— potential users of 
stainless steel tubes — would sign the affidavit alongside for the Directors— 


TBW 323 


We/I the undersigned hereby 
declare that I/We have read 
and nearly/fully understood 
Accles & Pollock’s Directors 

statement about Stainless 

Steel Tubes and would like a 
technical booklet about them 

(the tubes, not the Directors). 


HOd00 Cet OwRROEE OnEee NSEC EERE EO ere eneeeeeneEaeneeeneereeee 


Accles & Pollock Ltd 


Oldbury, Birmingham. A GQ) <omay 
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this is still extraordinarily low by American 
or Russian standards. Mr Khrushchev’s” 
fistful of hydrogen bombs for Britain 
would, if delivered, leave very little that 
would be recognisable in the major conur- 
bations: and the ultimate pollution of the 
northern hemisphere by fall-out would 
probably mean lingering deaths for most 
survivors. But there is the strongest 
humanitarian case for ensuring that what 
can be done in the event of an attack, and 
in the cataclysmic days that would follow it, 
should be done. Britain has a good deal 
still to learn from other thickly populated 
areas On both sides of the iron curtain. 


EDUCATION 


Wandering Scholars 


o the members of the European com- 
munity, economic integration is the 
spearhead of an attempt to merge their - 





NOTES OF THE WEEK 


societies -and face - their problems in : 


common. Their plan for a European uni- 
versity in Florence, and their hopes for a 
gradual harmonisation of examinations 
which will permit freer movement between 
their schools and universities, fit naturally 
into the design. The British, on the other 
hand, are in process of realising that their 
European decision has political implica- 
tions ; the idea of it as an influence on 
every aspect of the nation’s life is virtually 
new. 

The teachers’ conference on Britain and 
the common market, organised this week- 
end in London by the European Movement, 
is therefore welcome. There are few fields 
where the opportunities for greater contact 
and exchange with Europe are more inviting, 
or the work to be done more urgent, than in 
education. In university studies, movement 
between British and Continental faculties 


has grown considerably in recent years, but — 


differences in curricula and in methods of 


financing study still stand in the way. Out- | 


side the modern language faculties it is still 
almost impossible for a British under- 
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graduate to take .a year at the Sorbonne 
or Heidelberg and count it as part of his 


tripos.. 

It will take a long time to adapt syllabuses 
sufficiently to enable schoolboys and 
students to move freely from one country to 
another without getting out of the stream. 
France and Italy have aligned their studies 
sufficiently to make the baccalaureat in one 
country a passport to a university in the 
other. And there is considerable academic 
movement among Scandinavians. ‘There are 
exceptions. And while, in education, all 
countries are different, England (though not 
Scotland) is, as usual, more different than 
others. 

The state of apheival in British education 
must inevitably make teachers and educa- 
tionists fight shy of further problems. But 
there is a strong case for trying to meet 
domestic needs for altered and improved 
curricula in ways that open the door to 
Europe at the same time. The scholar’s 
liberty of movement was one aspect of the 
medizval united Europe for which es 
seems j 3 





The Manx Flutter 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


C= of the morals of its electors, 
the United Kingdom government has 
taken pains, in its liberalisation of betting, 
gaming and lotteries law, expressly to 
exclude the possibility of large individual 
gains from the management of games of 
chance. Not so in the epiphytic state of 
Man in the Irish Sea: there, the power to 
legislate independently has been invoked 
to overcome such unprofitable scruples. 
Manxmen see no reason why governments 
should shrink from battening on one 
aspect of the acquisitive instinct more than 
on another, no essential difference between 
a percentage on chemmy and a tax on 
dividends ; -and last year, in the full 
splendour of its Tynwald Court, its legis- 
lators begged the Lieutenant-Governor to 
introduce a bill permitting ‘the establish- 
ment of a full-scale casino. But this naked 
avarice cloaked an altruistic purpose. 

The Isle of Man lives primarily by its 
tourists, who have lately been staying 
away from the pleasure domes of Douglas 
in increasing numbers (the 635,000 of 1913 
have become the 471,000 of 1960). 
A commission of inquiry set up in 1955 
recommended the dual solution to the 
island’s ills of opening its public-houses 
on Sundays and setting up a gaming 
enterprise. 


HE resultant bill directs that the busi- 
Tee shall be in two sections. The 
casino is planned to cater for those carto- 
philes whose interests run to luxury with 


their jeux. A lesser establishment, a 
kursaal, is to provide for those who, like 
Bentley buyers in the Rolls-Royce adver- 
tisements, feel diffident about penetrating 
the society of nobs; and undoubtedly. the 
general run of Isle of Man tourists..will 
flock to this. But whether the first can 
draw appreciable numbers of wealthy and 
enthusiastic gamblers from the undoubted 
delights of Monte Carlo or Deauville to 
the British-boarding-house atmosphere 
‘and cold seas of Douglas or the second 
swérve many happy punters from courses 
set for Blackpool or Llandudno, is prob- 
lematical. 

In fact the bill is a model of business- 
like discouragement—perhaps because of 
the vestigial puritanism of the legislature 
and the flat opposition of the Bishop of’ 
Sodor and Man. Its one concession to the 
legitimate desires of the prospective 
entrepreneur is that he will have the con- 
cession for 20 years. But he will pay 
£5,000 a year for his licence to operate a 
casino and a further {£1,000 for the 
kursaal; he will pass over to the Manx 
exchequer 15 per cent of the gross product 
(i.e. turnover) of all games, whether he has 
a losing run of £250,000 (as Monte Carlo 
had recently) or not ; what games he may 
conduct will be decided by the Manx 
Gaming Board of Control, as will the size 
of the stakes ; he will lose his licence if 
some desperate lout twice disgraces him- 
self in a drunken manner during any year 
in his gaming rooms (in which liquor may 


not be sold); his business must cease 
promptly by 3 a.m..no matter how far the 
game has gone, and for mismanagement 
(only vaguely defined) he may be fined 
from: £250 to £1,000. 

Even the premises, which he will have 
to erect before being granted a licence, 
are defined in the bill. The casino will 
comprise a .100-bedroom hotel (half the 
rooms with _Private baths), a public 


restaurant of “adequate size” for cating, 


dancing and entertainments, a swimming 
pool with sun lounge, a dounge for the 
sale and consumption of liquor, and a 
gaming room. The price of land in 
Douglas, where the casino will inevitably 
be, is not high: but it is difficult to see 
how the enterprise can be got under way 
on an initial capital investment of much 
less than £300,000. 


T= question of who is actually to take 
on this enterprise is not, however, of 
immediate import. Tynwald (the com- 
bined upper and lower houses of the 
legislature) resolved on the advantages of 
the project last year, but that is by no 
means the end of the matter. The lower 
house, the Keys, fought among itself for 
five years to achieve a slender acceptance 
of the idea before its presentation in 
Tynwald: but the Legislative Council 
contains, among its appointed members, 
the Lord Bishop, bound to oppose the bill, 
and he and his supporters have now 
delayed its passage for six months, as it is 
in their power to do, by a majority of one. 
So the entire process will have to be gone 
through again. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that after next year’s elections the 
bill will find a wider acceptance and 
eventually pass into law. 
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Teeming is what they call it when they run the 
molten steel out of ladles into moulds to cool H * 
down into ingots and the big arc furnaces at 
Samuel Fox make about 80 tons of steel at aff) 
melt which are turned into ingots before being 
rt a taken to the rolling mills and 
boy jo! ris ceerr made into hundreds of shapes A 
and sizes of stainless and alloy 
steels because that’s what Samuel Fox which§y 
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coTt’s homily (from The Bride of 
Lammermoor) ends with cold comfort : 
‘Easy live, and quiet die.” It was in the 
ope and belief that they might be post- 
pning their easy—and untimely—deaths, 
well as maintaining their quiet lives, that 
unday’s demonstrators sat still in Trafalgar 
quare while K and K were arming. 
hether this postponement can be achieved 
such. means is doubtful, in spite of the 
strious intelligences which harbour that 


The British campaign against nuclear 
maments hardly causes any stir outside 
ritain. Sunday’s sedentary exercise was 
he largest demonstfation of its kind to be 
ten in London, and the mass arrest of over 
‘thousand people is unprecedented ; Fleet 
Street gave it the full treatment.. But, be- 
yond brief factual reports of what had 
happened, most European papers ignored 
he lengthy stories cabled by their corre- 
pondents, and only Le Monde allowed 
hat disarmament and pacifism were actually 

the British air; its correspondent 
mutiously. added that “a great and 
ace-loving people” would come to its 
ses in a crisis. 


The Americans were less restrained, more 
cerned with incipient neutralism. The 
hanaians were unimpressed by the demon- 
fation, more impressed by the arrest of 
ertrand Russell (“In the name of humanity 
lease this poor old man”), as was Mr 
ehru. Even the Russians refused to take 
he demonstrators at their own valuation, 
nd talked of “workers doing battle for 
ace”’—not quite accurately, but pre- 
ictably. 


It is in-the light of this small impact on 
be outside world that the Campaign for 
luclear Disarmament and the Committee 
One Hundred ought to be mulling over 
eir future policy. The aims of both 
iganisations have broadened appreciably 
ince their inception, | but their main policy 
tmains the “ moral” gesture of scrapping 
ritain’s bomb, contracting out of Western 
cfence obligations and ejecting the Ameri- 
ans, to whom they, like the rest of the 
untry, would look if their plans went 


The unilateralists have to ask themselves 
hether, now that they have seen their 
huence on the Labour party and the TUC 
ipping away, their original policy still 


around Britain. 


seems the most efficacious way of promoting 
the general disarmament that the great bulk 
of their followers (except those who defend 
Mr Khrushchev’s bomb and his new tests) 
want to see. What has transpired since the 
CND came into existence has served to 
confirm that American and Russian policies 
(and these are the policies that matter) are 
based on the balance of power and that any 
weakening in either alliance is an invitation 
to exploitation by the other side. Nerve- 
racking as a stalemate of terror is, those 
who seek the deterioration of that balance 
will have much to answer for. 

Secondly the disarmers have to ask them- 
selves whether their antipathy to the bomb 
in Britain is based on their own desire to 


_ live or on a desire to defend humanity from 


destruction. If the former, they have no 
claim to morality: if the latter, it is possible 
to deplore their judgment while applauding 
their moral courage. But the British are 
prone to.overrate their moral influence with 
other countries. It is not British sentiment 
that is restraining the Indians from making 
their own. bomb. Is it still seriously con- 
tended that General de Gaulle or Chairman 


Trafalgar 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Spitfire on its plinth sat quaintly 

beside the RAF’s shiny rocket missile ; 
passing by,.a young graduate asked: “ Is 
that old thing really what they won the 
Battle of Britain with ?” For last Sunday 
was the occasion. of the annual. parade to 
commemorate the gallantry of the Few of 
twenty years ago: led by a_ splendid 
moustache, a troop of banner-carrying 
veterans marched past to the music of a 
powder-blue band of air force ladies. But 
it was not for their sake that police in their 
thousands were lining the streets and 
huddling into alleyways from Scotland Yard 
to St Martin’s-in-the-Fields. And to most 
of the young people massing in Trafalgar 
Square the Battle of Britain was as much a 
part of dead history as Nelson on his 
column. 

At 5.30 in the afternoon the RAF 
veterans marched off through the Horse 
Guards, leaving the following balance of 
forces in the area : 4,000 police, 7,000 in- 


In HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 


Mao would desist if this country did? 
There is every reason for making fears 

and wishes known by. -demonstration. But 

merely reviling one’s own government 


is seldom the best: way of earning. public 


sympathy ; the demonstrators cannot be un- 
aware that when they crossed swords with 
the Russian and American ambassadors they 
had a much more favourable press and 
earned for themselves a. good deal. more 
private applause. One mildly encouraging 
event that unilateralists is the 
informal held at the Russell Hotel 
last week—incl two. | from the 
eastern block, one of them Ilya Ehrenburg— 
which managed to agree on a_resolution 
for general disarmament. This multi- 
lateral gathering was not-incapable of com- 
promise and construction ; pressed rightly, 
other and greater gatheri ss might do more. 
As private gestures go, ¢ivil disobedience 
in the puddles of ‘Trafalgar Square may be 
thought to yield, in conscience, to the tiny, 
pathetically forgotten band of moralists who 
this week crossed the Russian border on the 
last lap of their long walk from San Fran- 
cisco to Moscow. 
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tending. demonstrators, another 5,000 
curious or idle spectators (and a. few mali- 
cious ones)—and press, television and radio 
reporters by the score. The demonstrators’ 
aim was to win publicity for their belief that 
Britain’s possession of nuclear weapons pre- 
sents a threat to the very existence of 
humanity. They succeeded beyond the ad- 
man’s wildest dreams, but not without help 
from the authorities. All aid short of sym- 
pathy might, in fact, have been Mr Butler’s 
policy. 

The initial and irretrievable mistake was 
thus to jail the natural leaders of the demon- 
stration, including the world’s most eminent 
living philosopher, beforehand, thereby en- 
suring that the affair got the maximum 
advance attention as well as a certain 
amount of libertarian sympathy. The 
authorities indeed removed the organisers 
who could (had things got ugly) have been 
expected to keep the demonstrators within 
the bounds of discipline. 
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The strategy of the police was to prevent 
the demonstrators from moving down 
Whitehall towards Parliament Square ; to 
contain the crowd within Trafalgar Square, 
which is conveniently enclosed with barriers 
against jay-walking ; to keep those outside 
the square on the move, preferably away 
from it: and to remove the groups of 
squatters progressively as each one became 
an obstruction. The few exhibitionists and 
would-be martyrs were dealt with sometimes 
more than firmly: the orderly majority were 
carried with indignity, but not undue 
roughness, to the waiting buses, trucks and 
other ad hoc Black Marias. 


The first local problem for those enclosed 


in the square was that the area splashed by 
the fountains was obviously undesirable, 
either for sitters or spectators: another was 
that a seated person takes up far more 
ground-space than his standing neighbour, 
and the spectators had some difficulty in 
avoiding walking on the prone (although 
some press photographers trampled indis- 
criminately in the race to get a good picture 
of Mr Osborne or the photogenic Miss Red- 
grave). The crowd thus became more and 
more tightly packed—your correspondent 
spending an immobile twenty minutes com- 
pressed against a group of Italians eagerly 
discussing this un-Mediterranean tecnica 
della manifestazione—and pressure at the 
fringes compelled the police to arrest those 
who were overflowing into the road like 
toothpaste from a burst tube. 


b ge major victory for everybody was the 
comparative lack of violence. The 
mounted police are obviously too dangerous 
for use against a sitting adversary, so that 
these unpopular figures, often dangerously 
preoccupied with the safety of their mounts 
rather than of the public, were not called 
in. Most of the police showed good humour 
and common sense. Fortunately this was 
largely matched by the demonstrators, save 
for a few tiresome exceptions. A group of 
young men confessed their disappointment 
at the general restraint—and their allegiance 
to Sir Oswald Mosley—to your correspon- 
dent. Many of those in the square were 
members of the comparatively moderate 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament ; 
others were Quakers who could be heard, in 
the most dignified way imaginable, appeal- 
ing to the spectators: “ Tourists, go home.” 

But there seemed to be a genuine wish 
even among some of the most extreme to 
remove the impression of unwashed artiness 
that the movement has in the public mind 
—and which is probably the most effective 
reason for its poor success among the re- 
spectable backbone of the Labour party. 
Not a few young women sat in, and ruined, 
their skirts rather than turn up in the blue 
jeans that would have caused them to be 
classed as “ beatniks.” And when the time 
for reckoning came, most protesters paid up 
without the speechifying that has sometimes 
been inflicted on the magistrates trying these 
difficult cases. No doubt they felt a ten bob 
fine was not too dear a price for a clean 
conscience. 
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Rough Road to 


~ Holy Loch 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN. GLASGOW 


HE little Anglo-Scots army of less than 1,000 
who marched on the Holy Loch for their 
Sabbath sit-down had perhaps an even more spec- 
tacular day of it on the Saturday in a wild summer 
gale that stopped practically all the cross-firth 


steamer services from Gourock to Dunoon. 


than half the task force organised by the 
Committee of 100 was stranded on the 
wrong side of the water. This group, 
including the veteran Scots poet, Hugh 


MacDiarmid, staged an orthodox demon-— 


stration at Greenock before most of them 
slipped off home; across the firth, 140 police 
from four counties arrested 351 of their 
comrades who had reached Holy Loch ahead 
of the gale. 

Scottish justice at Dunoon Sheriff Court 
was almost as severe as the storm. The 
bench was occupied for most of the time 
by Hon. Sheriff-substitute D. J. McDiar- 
mid, who handed out average fines of {10 
(with 14 days to pay) which made the Tra- 
falgar Square. penalties seem nominal 
indeed. The Crown thus netted {£2,542 
for the weekend’s work. Miss Pat Arrow- 
smith, one of the organisers, was sentenced 
to three months in jail ; in July she had been 
fined £7 in the same court. 

Miss Arrowsmith had sought imprison- 
ment and she got it. She had certainly stood 
out at Holy Loch as almost the sole identi- 
fiable leader. Some muttering was heard 
in the ranks about the London leader- 
ship’s preference for Trafalgar Square, 
but the criticism was not sustained on 
a day when even some of the top Scots 
failed to appear. The churches, too, 
were not conspicuous apart from a couple 
of Presbyterians and a handful of Anglicans, 
led by Canon Stanley Evans of Southwark ; 
the clergy were fined £15 with the option of 
60 days. The local end of the Committee 
of 100, which handled the pre-planning from 
the Glasgow offices of the Independent 
Labour Party, was aided noticeably by the 
communists’ efficient Scottish machine, but 
most of the inspiration and all the orders 
seemed to come from London. 

That much was apparent when Miss Ar- 


More 


rowsmith announced at Gourock pier (at 
the height of the gale) that she had tele 
phone authority from London to hire 
coaches for the 100 miles to Dunoon b 
road. This idea, however, appealed to onl 
about 80 of the demonstrators, although not 
a few of them were still asserting that the 
weather was a put-up job engineered b 
British Railways on behalf of the Establish 
ment. The charge for the coaches, Miss 
Arrowsmith said, would be six bob but those 
who could pay the full fare ought to do so 
Two buses were filled and safely crossed th¢ 
Clyde up-river at Erskine to take the rough 
sub-Highland road by Rest-and-Be-Thank 
ful and Loch Eck. They arrived at Holy 
Loch about 1 a.m. when the police werd 
either in bed or having a sedate ceilidh in 
the hotel, and the pickets had to wait fot 
dawn to start squatting. 


S INCE the Proteus arrived in’ the Hol 
Loch, Dunoon’s burghers (who 
largely retired and wholly respectable) hav 
experienced much that was undreamed 0 
in their philosophy. Nothing surprises thet 
now: tarts from Clydeside, Polaris prote 
ters, even the submarines lying alongsid 
the depot-ship with death in their bellie 
On the whole, they prefer the Americans. 

The Argyll constabulary were greal 
helped by neighbouring police, but hard 
an incident ruffled tempers at any tim 
American sailors came and went unmolestt 
on Ardnadam pier, apart from the odd G 
wegian gibe thought proper to the occasi 
Both the police and Dunoon’s citizens eul 
gise the affair in comparison with the rov¥ 
demonstration at Whitsun initiated byt 
Direct Action group. It is generally allow 
in Argyll that the Committee of 100 are! 
more genteel people. 
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Cape Co-operati 
pe O ope rative Cape chaps like nothing better than to get together with customers 


ro 
und the table and have their brains picked. They are brought up in this spirit of eager co-operation—all 


n' the Hol 
_ (who af 
ctable) have 
dreamed ¢ 


: co 
rprises theM mpanies in the Group sharing their experience with one another. That is why you may deal with only one 
laris protticape company and 
" alongsi pany yet draw on the accumulated knowledge of them all—knowledge that is always being 
their bellies Bupplemented through restless curiosity and research. Cape co-operation has led to the development of 
ofa 
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ost di i 
st diverse range of thermal insulation products, sound proofing and fire protection materials, brake and 


lutch linings, bricks and garage equipment. 


AP : . 
OSITE - ROCKSIL - ASBESTOLUX - MARINITE - CAPASCO - DON - KISMET - UXBRIDGE FLINT BRICKS 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


Congress Takes its Bow 


WASHINGTON, DC 
HEN President Kennedy was elected by a wafer-thin margin 
\ 4 and the forces of liberalism lost some twenty seats in the 
House of Representatives last year, the gloomier political 
pundits drew the conclusion: Mr Kennedy would get nothing 
really substantial through Congress and he could either go down 
with his colours flying or he could strike them. Liberals said once 
again that the congressional system just did not work for this 
day and age. Now, with Congress panting limply towards the 
end of one of its longest and most exhausting sessions, the story 
is different. Liberals may think that their worst fears are visibly 
confirmed. But the White House, the Democratic leaders in both 
Senate and House of Representatives, even Republicans (if they 
put pride in congressional prowess above pride in party) are claim- 
ing that this session has been the most productive since 1938. 

The effort has left both houses with more than the’ usual fatigue 
of the session’s end. By common consent the Senate is avoiding 
another of the inevitably long-drawn-out fights over the liberalising 
of its rules and: the House has dissolved into intrigues over a 
possible successor to the Speaker, the redoubtable Mr Sam Ray- 
burn. He became ill a few weeks ago, though he says that he 
will take up his gavel again. His mantle may fall on Mr 
McCormack of Massachusetts, the Democratic majority leader, but 
he is not loved by the White House, partly because of his perfidy 
over the education Bill this year, partly because of past political 
vendettas in his home state which is also that of the President. 
Nevertheless, looking back at the broad pattern over the eight 
months since the bitter narrowly-won battle which gave the 
Administration control of the strategic House Rules Committee, 
it can now be seen that a Democratic President allied to a Demo- 
cratic Congress has given the country viable government in both 
domestic and foreign affairs, notwithstand- 
ing the cross-bench alliance of conservatives 
of both parties. 

This is not just a matter of totting up the 
considerable score of the Administration’s 
victories and setting that against its defeats 
—which, culminating in the rejection of the 
education Bill and the refusal of the House 
to surrender its annual control over foreign 
aid, have produced some very disheartening 
moments. But a large part of the Kennedy 
programme, even if trimmed, has become 
law: an extension of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and of aid to dependent 
children, help for depressed areas and for 
Latin America, a $5 billion housing pro- 
gramme, widened coverage by minimum 
wages and social security, improved pro- 
visions for financing highways and purifying 
waterways, important anti-racket and crime 
measures, establishment of the Peace Corps 
and of a new disarmament agency, farm, 
sugar and grain Bills, the creation of a 
record: number of new judgeships and se 
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“You're Sure You'll Be Back For Us?” 


American participation in the Organisation for Economic Co-ope 
tion and Development. Along with all this and a mass of ming 
legislation has gone the necessary business of appropriating 
funds for the Kennedy version of the Eisenhower Budget of 196 
62, including three successive increases in the defence estimates, ¢ 
which the last was rushed through both houses in a fervour @ 
patriotism ; there is money available to go to the moon and mone 
to bury oneself under the earth from the nuclear wrath to come, 

The President’s worst defeat was the comprehensive educatio 
measure which is stranded, perhaps forever, on the sandbanl 
of sectarianism ; the minor school Bills finally passed merely ma 
time until a new approach can be thought out. ._ There have bee 
other casualties. For example, the Senate rebuffed attempts 1 
reform the Securities and Exchange Commission, which regulat 
the stock market, while the House turned down the reorganisatio 
of the Federal Communications Commission, which regulates ¢ 
air waves, so that the needed new deal for these independeg 
government agencies is now far off. The farm Bill, which wa 
passed, was merely another round in the successive struggles 
make terms with the vested agricultural interests instead of th 
imaginative new approach which the President had hoped fe 
Again, the minimum wage Bill extended coverage to less tha 
half the 8 million work-people promised in the election campaigt 
Almost every Bill has been whittled down except when Cong 
insisted on 70 more judges instead of only 58 and provided mont 
for bombers that the Secretary of Defence does not want. It hi 
also refused to raise taxes on road users to cover the costs ¢ 
the new highways or postal rates to cover the costs of the Pos 
Office ; nor would it close loopholes or make other changes} 
the tax laws. The Republicans have used the rising cost of defen 
as a pious argument against spend 
money on welfare or social reform. 

To liberals this is the real, heartrend 
truth: the session has seen a Judas4 
emasculation of brave undertakings, W 
billions of dollars for defence and a pittal 
for social betterment in a society lepn 
with abuses but calling on the world 
emulate its free virtues. But such ad 
verdict leaves out of account the factor 
is only now getting the credit it deserves 
working relationship has been fot 
between President and Congress, whi¢ 
based on both his respect for congressi 
susceptibilities and congressional realisal 
of his growing strength in the country. 
Kennedy has not—or not yet—appealed 
the people over the heads of Congress. ” 
replies to leading questions on dom 
imbroglios in his press conference 
when analysed, a desire to lead and edué 
not to ridicule or alienate Congress. Hé 
chosen to handle his relations with ‘ 
Hill ” as a strictly technical and professi 
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The Unibersity of Schweppshire 


DEGREE DAY. Traditional climax of Oldbrick’s year is tradition, when nobody 
must do anything which everybody hasn’t done always. Degree Day starts the 
evening before, with the seizing and release of the printing press (twenty minutes) 
meeting of protest (five) and outbreak of insubordination in Rag Square which, 
with its Rag Monument and dummy proctors, often extorting dummy fines, 
is especially set aside for the people set aside to be exuberant. 
The actual Procession of Recipients gains in picturesqueness from Oldbrick’s 
more catholic acceptance of the truly pertinent, as distinct from the traditionally 
O.K., Subjects. We see, proudly displaying their gowns of office, the Bachelors of 
Film Studio Lighting, the Doctors of Light Reading Suitable for the Family, a nan 
Quizmaster of Is There Anything In It, two Ph.D’s of Do It Yourself, Disput- to get t 
ants in the History of Intercolonial Cricket Part One, a Passman of the School 
of Examination Passing, two Phobeharmonic Readers in Sunday Paper Musical 
_ Criticism, an Honorary Dame Electant of Woman’s Magazine Editing, and a 
m group of Public Demonstrators of Ceremonial, Circumstance and Pomp. 


Barbara Schweppworth sculps Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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problem between political managers, a matter of deals between 
practical men who know each others’ power and its limits, as an 
exercise in the art of the possible. 


At the end of the session, after the bitter battles on education 
and foreign aid, President Kennedy is remarkably popular in the 
Capitol, where he is from time to time seen unassumingly walking 
on errands of his own. He has cultivated enemies as well as 
friends ; unlike his three predecessors he harbours no malice against 
those who go against him. He poses as the young President who 
modestly desires to weigh advice from his seniors on both sides. 
As a President hobbled by an evenly divided Congress, he humours 
—without quite appeasing—the grassroots conversatism this seems 
to reflect. In time of crisis, he calls for a national unity which 


} sometimes eases one of his projects past the more recalcitrant 
i lobbies and pressure groups. 


N image has been created that has gone down well. Mr Kennedy’s 
A popularity “rating” in the country remains consistently 
high (Americans measure by popularity as naturally as Rome and 
The liberals are left to warm their 
chilled hands on oblique hints that their time is coming. Mean- 
while the President presides over an undoubted economic upturn, 


7 and has therefore been able quietly to offer to work with Congress 


in getting the respectably balanced Budget for the next financial 


q year which probably will come in fact almost automatically. 


The continuous infighting that seemed inevitable after the open- 
ing battle over the House’s rules has not happened. Apart from 
the fierce but spasmodic debates generated by foreign aid and 
education the session has even been called dullish. The fights 
have been in committee, on Congressmen’s telephones, over coffee 
in the White House. What is of importance for the future, there- 


j fore, is to decide how effective the White House’s technique of 


handling the Legislature has become. The President’s own con- 


] gressional experience has proved invaluable—but its deployment 
1 has been limited by his preoccupation with the crisis abroad. The 


performance of his aides has been very uneven. The farm Bill 


] was mishandled, for example, and so was foreign aid in the House 
i of Representatives ; the worst gaffe was over the education Bill. 


The Democratic leaders in Congress certainly failed the President 


9 both on this and to a lesser degree on foreign aid. 
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The Speaker must be credited with much of what success the 
Administration had in the House. In the Senate the new leader of 
the Democratic majority, Senator Mansfield, had an easier task 
than his predecessor, Mr Lyndon Johnson (now the Vice Presi- 
dent) ; but his authority has grown fast and his aide, Senator 
Humphrey, who seemed a political castaway when the session 
began, is now one of the President’s closest congressional confi- 
dants. But unfortunately relations between the White House and 
Senator Fulbright, who heads the vital Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, have grown steadily cooler. 


Margins of victory have been narrow even for compromises, but 
then they usually are for controversial legislation in the United 
States. Their very narrowness is an indication that when the 
President has won he has won something important. And he has 
been piling up a record of having worked loyally with Congress 
to get the maximum possible out of it, taking the incidental knocks 
with good humour. The stage has been set for the trickier session 
next year when controversial measures like reciprocal trade 
legislation and medical aid for old people cannot be avoided. This 
may not be the New Frontier ; but it may be as close an interpre- 
tation of the electorate’s collective will as can be made through 
American institutions. Possibly there has been too much appease- 
ment and not enough hustling of Congress. But those who think 
so have yet to argue their case convincingly. 
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Is China Major ? 


NE of the many dangers threatening the United Nations at 
the moment—and the Soviet Foreign Minister made it clear 
this week that this one is immediate—is that it will be disrupted 
by a struggle over the representation of China. If the Communists 
are seated this would be a serious defeat for the United States 
and might dissipate the new determination and purpose which 
President Kennedy hopes to inspire in the United Nations by his 
personal appearance before it. If they are seated this would also 
alienate many Americans, some of whom are already far from 
enthusiastic about the United Nations, just at the time when 
American faith in that organisation is essential to its future. 
To many Americans with memories of a missionary past and of 
the Korean war, any dealings with Communist China are a personal 
affront ; an important section of public opinion is reflected in the 
repeated congressional resolutions, the latest just last month, against 
recognition of Communist China or its admission to the United 
Nations. And even though the leading members of the old China 
Lobby, the Nationalists’ American subsidiary, are now dead or 
retired there is a strong reactionary trend in the United States 
at the moment and the Administration can hardly afford to be 
accused of “ softness ” on Communist China. 

Faced with this situation and with the virtual certainty that this 
year it would no longer be possible to avoid consideration of 
membership for Communist China in the United Nations the 
Administration worked out a new strategy. When the matter 
comes up the western allies will contend that it is not a mere 
question of credentials and procedure, to be settled by a simple 
majority vote, but a “ major question” which demands a two- 
thirds majority for decision. This number of votes, the United 
States feels fairly confident, will not be available in support of 
the Communists. Then the United States will propose that the 
whole issue of Chinese membership and of representation on the 
Security Council in general should be studied by a special com- 
mittee to report in 1962, thus in effect postponing the show-down 
for another year at least. 

But this strategy depends at several points on the help of a 
substantial number of the new African states. They are determined 
that one of themselves, Mauretania, must be admitted to the United 
Nations this year. The Soviet Union has said that it will veto 
this unless Outer Mongolia is admitted also. The Nationalist 
Chinese, who consider that Outer Mongolia belongs to them, refuse 
to allow this. In revenge, many of the Africans are likely to vote 
for the replacement of the Nationalists by the Communist Chinese 
in the United Nations and against the American plan. To appease 
General Chiang Kai-shek the United States has now given up for 
the present any idea of recognising Outer Mongolia. But there is 
still no guarantee that Nationalist China will not wreck a plan 
which has been designed only to save it from its fate. 


Auto Inflation 


T last the United Automobile Workers and the General Motors 
Corporation have reached agreement on the non-economic 
issues—relief periods, production standards, compulsory overtime 
etc—which had been holding up a settlement. Any local branch 
of the union which does not get its men back to work at once will 
now be censured by the national leaders. Only about 25 factories 
were still closed when the final contract was signed and the pro- 
duction lines should be working almost full out by early next week. 
Other companies hope to reach similar agreements without any 
stoppages. So the new 1962 cars can be unveiled with certainty 
that they will in fact be available for the customers who are expected 
to pour into the showrooms and to boost this year’s poor sales to 
record levels for the last quarter. 
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They will find plenty to choose from, 400 or more different 
models, for the motor manufacturers are no longer confident that 
they know what the public wants and so are offering a confusing 
variety to suit every taste—they hope—and to match everything 
their competitors may have thought of. . This year’s novelty is 
the medium sized car, really an inflated version of the compact 
which was last year’s favourite ; 35 per cent of sales were of these 
compact models, America’s slightly larger version of the imported 
cars which had been 1959’s great success. So far prices, which 
will probably run slightly higher than in 1960, have not been 
announced, partly at least because manufacturers have been 
waiting to know what wages they will be paying from now on. 
They also want to know how much they will be paying for steel 
but no satisfactory answer has come out of the exchange of letters 
between the President and the steel manufacturers. The latter will 
not promise not to raise prices when steel wages go up on October 
1st but it is thought unlikely that they will in fact raise them, 
although later there may be selective increases for particular types. 

The automobile workers contend that General Motors can easily 
pay the costs of the new contract—coming perhaps to as much as 
50 cents an hour over the three years—out of profits without putting 
up prices. While this may be true for the motor industry, or most 
of it, this does not necessarily mean that the settlement is non- 
inflationary. For it will set a pattern which other unions will try 
to match and in other industries, with lower productivity, it may 
not be possible to absorb the additional cost at current prices. 


All Eyes on Carla 


URRICANE CARLA had two distinctions as she swirled up from 
H the Caribbean : she was a monster—her “ eye ” was 50 miles 
across and her total diameter 350 miles—and like all monsters she 
moved slowly, at only about 10 miles an hour, although the wind 
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at her centre reached 173 miles an hour ; she was the most looked- 
at woman there has ever been, partly as a result of her deliberation, 
with naval airmen flying around her all the time and the Tiros 
weather satellite keeping a television eye on her from space. All 
this enabled the Weather Bureau to give very efficient warnings of 
her advance. As she moved across the Gulf of Mexico onto the low- 
lying coasts of Texas and Louisiana 28 towns and cities, including 
Galveston, Freeport and Texas City, were evacuated successfully ; 
500,000 people, America’s largest mass migration to date, moved 
out. They were wise to do so for, if their homes and businesses 
were not destroyed by either Carla or her attendant tidal waves and 
tornadoes, they were badly flooded. As she proceeded inland she 
deteriorated into drenching rains which did serious damage in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and as far north as Michigan. 

Thanks to the advance warning only forty lives were lost, which 
compares unfavourably with the twenty taken by Donna, last year’s 
worst hurricane, but is a vast improvement on the hundreds killed 
by such predecessors as Audrey in 1957. Advance warnings did 
little, however, to reduce the financial damage, which is valued 
at perhaps $500 million with crop losses in Texas alone, mainly rice 
and cotton, amounting to $140 million. Some 4,000 insurance 
assessors rushed into Texas and Louisiana almost before a stream 
of cars had brought back the evacuees. But claims are expected to 
amount to less than the $100 million odd which was paid out after 
Donna, largely because she travelled up a long stretch of the heavily 
industrialised and built-up north-east coast—not that the Gulf 
coast is unindustrialised nowadays. But much of Carla’s devasta- 
tion came from her trail of floods and these cannot usually be pro- 
vided against financially. Perhaps Congress will now turn again to 
the matter-of government insurance against flood damage ; it has 
considered this before but alway$ puts the matter aside once the 
emergency is over. The government does insure farmers against 
losses of crops. But such flood insurance would in any case be too 
late to comfort the refugees and relief workers who are now cop- 


































High average incomes and a large popu- 

_ lation make New York the wealthiest state 
in the union, with California an increas- 
ingly close rival for first place. At the 
other end of the scale is the small state 
of Vermont (where total personal incomes 
amounted to $727 million against New 
York’s $47 billion in 1960) and the 
sparsely-populated state of Wyoming. 
Spread evenly over each man, woman and 
child, the averages were highest in Dela- 
ware ($3,013), the national capital, Con- 
necticut and Nevada (where tourists’ gam- 
bling makes profits for a very small resi- 
dent population) and lowest in the two 
southern states of Arkansas ($1,341) and 
South Carolina. 


Over the last ten years, personal income 
a head has increased nearly 50 per cent 
for the country as a whole. Generally 
speaking the poorer states (and particu- 
larly those in the South) have been gaining 
ground on their richer neighbours. Ala- 
bama has increased its average income by 
69 per cent since 1950 and Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Hawaii, Kentucky and Mississippi 
have all registered gains of over 60 per 





this period have been Montana (an in- 
crease of 26 per cent in income a head), 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Iowa, South 
Dakota and Washington. 
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“An Act providing for the expences’”’ 


SB promers 
SiH SHUTZLER 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


SIXTY WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 5 N.Y. 

BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND 

CHICAGO + SANFRANCISCO + DALLAS 
PALM BEACH 


Twenty thousand dollars sufficed in 1789 to provide President Washington with 
the first monies for “the expences which may attend negociations . . . with the 
Indian tribes”. Since that original financing, the amounts and purposes of United 
States Government borrowings have grown as the nation has grown. So have the 
opportunities they afford business organizations for short term investment of 
surplus funds. 

Since 1910 this firm has served corporate finance officers who need to choose, buy 
or séll United States Government securities. Our services include maintenance of 
primary markets in size in the full range of these issues. Our daily Offering and 
Quotation sheets, designed to inform and aid institutional investors, are available 
on request. Any inquiries you may have concerning United States Government 
securities should be addressed to our partner, Girard L. Spencer. 
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Manufacturers Trust Company 


and The Hanover Bank 


have merged under the name of 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 


The pooling of capital funds and resources of the merged banks will enable the new 
bank to expand its international banking service and to strengthen its relationships with 
correspondents and others throughout the world in many ways. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company maintains two branches in London at 
7 Princes Street, E.C.2, and 10 Mount Street, W.1, respectively, and Representative 
Offices in Paris, Frankfurt am Main, Rome, Tokyo, Beirut, and Manila. 
Its International Division will remain at 55 Broad Street, New York, 
N.Y. for the time being but will move to permanent quarters at 44 Wall 
Street later this year. 





International Division: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








what did you do... 


asked Mr. Drew, “‘to reduce that incessant noise?” 


A LITTLE THOUGHT, the application of techniques perfected 
Over many years of experience—and gone was the nerve- 
racking clash and clatter of a busy office. A word of 
advice, a letter to Newalls, and noise—undesirable accom- 
paniment to busy business—was all but eliminated, tension 
decreased, tempers sweetened and production raised. Your 
letter to Newalls will bring into operation an organisation 
r which can solve any sound insulation problem. Advice and 
estimates given free. 





‘ne 2 wore - WEWALISINSULATION! 


NEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM : A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL GROUP 
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ing with Carla’s ruins and with the threats of typhoid from polluted 

yater and of poisonous snakes driven in to town from their swamps 
py tidal waves. And the hurricane season is not over yet ; Carla’s 
successor, Debbie, caused discomfort only to travellers on the 
Atlantic but Esther is now threatening the eastern seaboard. 


San Francisco on Rails? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


RBAN __ sprawl, 

U that dreadful SAN RAFAEL @ 
disease of which the S==corte manera ¢ 
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these advantages. 
There were only 
half that number in 
1940 ; there will be 
twice as many by 
1990. Motor car =Q== PROPOSED METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 

registrations are increasing at the rate of 200 a day. Meanwhile 
public transport has shrunk: surveys show that almost nine-tenths 

of weekday interurban trips in this region are made in private cars. 
To accommodate them, great motorways have been built and mag- 
nificent bridges span the Bay. But at peak hours the traffic moves 
along these arteries at a snail’s pace. Here, as elsewhere, the dream 
of the detached house in the suburbs, linked with the office by a 
freely moving car, is fast becoming a nightmare of wasted travelling 
hours and frazzled nerves. 

For ten years, public agencies created by the State Legislature 
have been studying the possibilities of building a system of metro- 
politan railways that would break this vicious cycle of multiplying 
motor cars and expensive, space-devouring highways. The services 
of top-flight engineers, economists and other specialists were en- 
listed ; before a start could be made, basic plans for the use of 
land and estimates of future development of the region had to be 
formulated, for the first time. The result, published in 1957, was 
ageneral. blueprint for a rail system, 123 miles long, linking the five 
central counties of the region, with emphasis upon providing access 
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to the San Francisco-Oakland-Berkeley core. Over this network 


would run lightweight, air-conditioned and very nearly noiseless 
trains, at speeds up to eighty miles an hour, directed by a central 
computer for maximum safety and efficiency. 

The plans made ingenious use of existing facilities and rights 
of way, such as those of once prosperous, now abandoned, suburban 
tallways or the centre strips of motorways. In heavily built-up 
areas, the lines would run underground ; where feasible, they 
would be on the surface ; but over more than half the system they 
would be up in the air, mounted on pre-stressed concrete struc- 


tures. To reach San Francisco from Marin County, to the north, - 


the trains would cross the Golden Gate Bridge, using a new level 
to be constructed beneath that of the roadway. At the very heart 
of the system, a four-mile underwater tube would connect San 
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Francisco and Oakland, leaving the present Bay Bridge to carry 
motor cars on two levels and to provide financing for the tube from 
their tolls. 

The advantages of such a system are impressive. Each line 
could carry 30,000 seated passengers an hour each way—as many 
as could travel on five six-lane motorways. Travel times could be 
cut ; well sited stations would improve the lot even of those 


favoured commuters to the south of San Francisco who still have 


a railway to bring them to town, but who find themselves dumped 
at journey’s end in a dismal section of the city, far removed from 
offices and shops. Vital space would be saved ; San Franciscans 
shudder at the example of Los Angeles, where streets, motorways, 
parking and loading facilities now take up two-thirds of the land 
area of the central business district. 


ESPITE such alluring prospects, and the horrors of the only 

alternative in sight—more motorways and greater conges- 
tion—approval of the Bay Area Rapid Transit District plan is no 
foregone conclusion. It must first be passed by the Board of 
Supervisors (the chief governing body) in each county concerned ; 
failure of a board to approve the scheme will mean abandonment 
of that county’s portion of the project, a step that would be 
damaging from any of the five and fatal from the central ones, San 
Francisco and Alameda. Even with the Supervisors’ approval, there 
will remain the necessity of winning at least 60 per cent of the 
votes cast in a popular referendum next year in these same coun- 
ties on the financing of the scheme. The State Legislature greatly 
improved BARTD’s chances of success by substituting this figure 
for the two-thirds approval normally required in referenda on bond 
issues. Typically, the sponsors of the new scheme were careful 
to refrain from pressing legislators officially on this Bill ; a hall- 
mark of their performance to date has been consummate skill in the 
intricate diplomacy that is involved in carrying through such a 
huge and complex project. 

Local groups who want the lines underground instead of in the 
air (this doubles the cost), enthusiasts for radical devices such as 
monorail who consider the automatic trains of BARTD old hat— 
these and countless others must be cajoled; educated, or in the last 
analysis got around, if the plans are ever to materialise. The latest 
and most alarming road-block is the refusal of the officials in charge 
of the famous Golden Gate Bridge to allow it to be altered to 
carry lightweight trains. Just this month they even refused to 
seek the opinion of a board of impartial engineers, but conceivably 
they may change their minds when people in Marin County (which 
would be excluded unless the bridge can be used) realise how costly 
such isolation would be. Fortunately the general routing of the 
system is dictated by topography ; mountains and bodies of water, 
although they increase the cost of construction, also prevent much 
haggling over the location of lines. 

But the biggest problem remains the ordinary householder and 
his unreasoning love for his automobile. BARTD is not out to 
replace the private motor car ; on the contrary, its plans include 
parking spaces for 43,000 of them at stations. But the new scheme 
would probably add from $25 to $35 a year to’ local rates for the 
owner of a middle-class house. Fares will cover only operating 
expenses and the purchase of rolling stock, not the cost of con- 
struction. The mere mention of a $1,078,000,000 bond issue has 
an intimidating sound. In contrast to the huge interstate highway 
programme, metropolitan transport cannot count on federal 
subsidies ; Congress is now providing some money but only 
for planning and. related purposes, not the kind of capital 
that San Francisco needs. To the citizen, the costs of driving 
his car to the city every day are not fully apparent; BARTD 
plans an intensive campaign to educate him, as well as to point 
out that the alternative to a billion dollars for public transport 
is almost certainly a billion and a half dollars for more motorways. 
Some have suggested brief broadcast reminders of the delights of 
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rapid travel by rail, timed to reach the radios of motorists tied up 
in traffic on the Bayshore Highway at five pm every weekday, but 
no one can tell whether such shock tactics would overcome the 
inevitable core of “ No” votes which any bond issue brings forth. 

The relation of BARTD to the broader problems of metro- 
politan planning and government is not yet clear. Part of its 
success so far has come from sticking firmly to its business: getting 
the transport system built. A major attempt to create a Golden 
Gate Authority, aimed at eventual co-ordination of all transport 
facilities—bridges, airports, seaports and public transport—recently 
failed in the Legislature, despite support from the Governor and a 
series of concessions to the critics ; these ended by doing more harm 
than good, by taking most of the point out of the proposal. One 
thing seems certain, at least: the BARTD plan, made a reality, 
would bind the Bay Area together in a tangible way ; the important 
intangibles might well flow from that. 


Credit Gards In Debt 


LTHOUGH Americans are well known for their addiction to 
buying off the cuff; the promoters of: multi-purpose credit 
cards (which enable holders to purchase without paying cash from 
long lists of restaurants, hotels, shops, airlines and so on) have 
found the business a good deal less lush than they had hoped. 
Apart from the credit operations of banks and finance companies, 
only three credit cards are still in the running and even this is 
proving too large a number for comfort. Indeed, the only com- 
pany to be showing a profit is Diners’ Club Inc., which introduced 
the first such card with conspicuous success to ‘begin with and 
which can now claim over a million card holders running up bills 
to the tune of $140 million a year. So far the American Express 
Company, which introduced its credit card nearly three years ago 
with the firm intention of dominating the field, has failed (with 
its 750,000 members) either to dislodge Diners’ Club from first 
place or to make its credit card operation profitable. The third 
and least happy of the triumvirate is Hilton Credit Corporation, 
whose Carte Blanche lost $4.2 million in its latest fiscal year. 
The present unprosperous state of the credit card companies 
(even Diners’ Club has been slipping) is due mainly to the fact 
that they have been unable to build up their volume sufficiently 
to justify the very large investment in the business machines that 
offer the only economic method of processing a mass of small bills. 
The general public has not taken to the credit card in a big way ; 
a survey by the Federal Reserve Board showed that it is still used 
mainly for business wining, dining and travelling. Moreover, in 
trying to increase their respective shares of a definitely limited 
market, the companies have had to keep their annual charges to 
members unreasonably low ; this week, however, American Express 
has taken the plunge and revised its fee from $6 to $8. In many 
cases the companies claim that they have made excessively 
generous arrangements with the retail outlets which honour their 
card (and who pay a commission on the resulting business). Yet 
another problem is the tendency of restaurants and shops to accept 
the cards as an indication of credit worthiness and then to bill the 
customer directly to sidestep the commissions charged by the clubs. 
For some time now the credit card companies have been looking 
to another round of mergers to solve their problems. Diners’ Club 
and American Express have repeatedly explored the possibilities of 
joining forces, but so far these talks have produced no results ; 
a major obstacle is their belief that the Justice Department would 
not look kindly on such a marriage. Now Diners’ Club has 
turned its eye to Hilton’s Carte Blanche which, though a dubious 
asset at present, would bring the large chain of Hilton hotels into 
the fold and which also shows substantial past losses that could be 
used advantageously for tax purposes. Meanwhile, the potentialities 
of cash are not being altogether overlooked : members of the Cash 





Card International Club qualify for discounts of 5 to 40 per cent 
at shops which belong—providing that they pay cash. 


Arresting Crime 


Ca has given the federal government three sharp new 
tools for dealing with organised crime—the most sweeping 
strengthening of the federal arm for thirty years. It would not 
have been easy for the legislators to go home without doing some 
thing in view of the report of Mr Edgar Hoover, the head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, that serious crimes have virtually 
doubled since 1950—the year before Senator Kefauver’s sensa- 
tional hearings. In fact Mr Kennedy, the Attorney General, has 
obtained only about half of the new laws which he requested but 
it is the more important half. The federal government needs to 
be brought into the picture because criminals have become too 
wealthy, too powerful and too mobile to be controlled by the 
states, which are responsible under the Constitution for dealing 
with most crimes. But to get authority to intervene the crime- 
busters have had to ask for some oddly designed new laws—odd, 
at least, to foreigners. 

One of the new trio makes it a federal crime to cross state lines 
or to use the post to distribute the proceeds of gambling, prostitu- 
tion, sales of narcotics or illegal liquor. This is because many of 
the king-pins of organised crime or vice sit comfortably in one 
state, out of the reach of the law-enforcement authorities in the 
state from which they draw their income. Another of the new 
laws makes it illegal to ship the paraphernalia of gambling across 
state lines, except where such gambling is clearly legal in the 
states concerned (pari-mutuel betting at race-tracks is legal in 
many places). The third makes it a federal crime to use: interstate 
communications, such as telephones and telegraph lines, to 
transmit information useful to gamblers. All this emphasis upon 

gambling may seem 


strange in view of 
CRIME IN 1960 the fact that gamb- 


Percentage increase from 1959 ling in itself is not 


17.6 illegal under federal 
law ; indeed, some 
years ago Congress 
passed legislation— 
which has been 
ignored almost com- 
pletely — ordering 
professional 
gamblers to register 
with the federal 
government and pay 
a licence fee. But the 
Attorney General 
and most experts in this field are convinced that gambling provides 
much of the financial life-blood—to bribe state authorities, for 
example—needed to carry out more serious crimes. 

So important is gambling considered that Senator McClellan 
has been holding hearings into the operation of the race wires 
which provide information with the speed that is essential to book- 
makers. But most of the witnesses have taken refuge in the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution—which provides that a man may 
not be forced to incriminate himself—and little that is sensationa 
has emerged. But big-time criminals would now be wise to watch 
their steps, not only because of the new laws but also because the 
Attorney-General seems to have succeeded in his task of getting 
the various federal law enforcement agencies—there are 24—t0 
work together instead of in splendid isolation. The main thing 
still lacking is for the public to rouse itself from its apathy and 
demand that organised crime be stamped out. 
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Source: Federal Bureau of investigation 
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World-wide Ponauae ‘sce 
delivered to your desk 


If you were a client of First National City Bank 
you would receive a first class international 
banking service. But First National City pride 
themselves on providing their clients with many 
valuable extra services. 

One important example of these extra ser- 
vices is the Monthly Economic Letter. This is 
a round-up of world-wide business and econ- 
omic conditions with special reference to the 
United States; information of great value to any 
British businessman who is interested in expand- 
ing his export trade. 

The Monthly Economic Letter, published 
in four languages, goes not only to the bank’s 
clients, but is also sent to the influential leaders of 
public and business opinion all over the world, 
with more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies being distributed every month. 


MANY OTHER SERVICES Clients of First National 
City can call on many other services, too. For 
instance, letters of introduction can be arranged 
to the manager of any overseas branch or corres- 
pondent—a valuable passport to local business 
and local trading conditions. 

There are travelers’ checks, up-to-date credit 
information on any foreign company, and with 
eighty-three branches in twenty-nine countries 
there are many other waysin which First National 
City can help. 

If you would like to benefit from the services that 
First National City provides, contact the bank at 117 
Old Broad Street, E.C.2 (London Wall 1221) or 
17 Bruton Street, W.1 (Mayfair 6600). 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


NEW YORK 
INCORPORATED WITH LIMITED LIABILITY UNDER THE NATIONAL BANK ACT OF THE U.S.A. 
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“The literary 
merit is quite 


laughable’”’ 





said the Low Court Judge when ee 
we sought his obiter dicta on our new symbol. 
‘“‘As far as I can see, however, 
you'd be perfectly safe to publish. 
After all, nobody appears to mind very much 
about two-letter words — that’s assuming 
it is a two-letter word.”’ 
But in our judgment, and we hope 
your verdict agrees, it is a simple way 
of saying Simon Engineering Ltd, 
whose member-companies design and build 
complete plant and equipment for 
the mining, power, chemical, metallurgical, 
food and many other industries. 





combining the resources of with other subsidiary 
Simon-Carves Ltd and associate companies 
Henry Simon Ltd in Britain and at 
SIMON ENGINEERING LTD Simon Handling Engineers Ltd Amsterdam, 
Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd Buenos Aires, Calcutta, 
Po 7 Lodge-Cottrell Ltd Geneva, Johannesburg, 
CHEADLE HEATH STOCKPORT AND SIMON HOUSE DOVER STREET LONDON W 1 Automatic Coal Cleaning Co Ltd Minneapolis, Paris, 
Turbine Gears Ltd Sao Paulo, Sydney, 


Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd Toronto, Winnipeg 
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LETTERS 








The Health Service 


Sir—In their letter of September 2nd, 
Professor and Mrs Jewkes go beyond the 
argument of their booklet on the genesis 
of the national health service. Now, it 
seems, they are contemplating the service’s 
exodus. To call the service “a hoax” is 
to impute deliberate deceit to its initiators. 
To argue that we might “do better” for 
ourselves if we “started to pay privately 
on a much larger scale ” is to beg a number 
of questions. 

Questionable figures apart, one flaw in 
their booklet is its failure to notice the 
crucial role played in the genesis of the ser- 
vice by the trend of opinion (or emotion) 
among doctors themselves. This trend can 
be traced from the British Medical Asso- 
ciation’s plan of 1938, through the Medical 
Planning Commission’s interim report of 
1942 (which notably influenced official 
thinking, the Beveridge report, and, through 
them, the public at large), to a climax of 
idealism in the “ doctors’ plebiscite ” which 
the Gallup Poll conducted for the BMA in 
the summer of 1944. 

In that poll majorities voted for a public 
service open to I00 per cent, not 90 
per cent, of people; for “free” hospital 
facilities ; for regionally planned hospital 
services (but overwhelmingly against any 
control of medical services by local authori- 
ties); for control of the geographical distri- 
bution of general practitioners ; for “ health 
centres”; and for abandoning the sale of 
practices. This voting expressed a genuine 
desire to shift medical care out of the semi- 
charitable, semi-commercial and competi- 
tive circumstances in which it had long 
been practised, into conditions in which 
doctors and hospitals could serve patients 
undistracted by what they individually 
could afford to pay, by the intrusion 
of approved societies and similar agencies, 
by the limitations (psychological as 
well as financial) of charitable arrangements, 
or by considerations of personal finan- 
cial gain. It was this movement of pro- 
fessional sentiment which gave Mr Bevan 
the strength to attempt to remove medical 
care from the realm of the market. Naive, 
romantic, utopian certainly, but surely 
something more than a hoax ? 

For good or ill, medical care in 1948 
abandoned a basically individualist and 
competitive form of medical practice, with a 
commercially tinged professional ethic, and 
is now committed to collaborative forms of 
practice founded on a public service ethic. 
Solutions to the vexing problems of our 
health services will have to be sought within 
a framework of non-commercial, non-chari- 
table, and non-sectional values, At another 
extreme, in another society with different 

values, private purchase of medical care 
(whether by individuals or by self-selected 





groups) coincides in North America with a 
larger and more rapidly growing allocation 
of resources to medical care (nationally on 
average, not necessarily at every social level). 
But this does not validate the assumption 
that the medical care of Britons—as 
distinct from the incomes of British doctors 
—would be improved if American methods 
were adopted. 

I do not deny our health service’s central 
paradox: that a system intended to enlarge 
consumption of medical care is operated by 
machinery which readily lends itself to 
restricting consumption. But it has to be 
established, not just asserted, that paying 
privately “on a much larger scale ”—for 
which services and on what scale?—would 
be better for the health and wellbeing of 
the British people. It is not self-evident in 
our type of society that the quantity of 
resources devoted to medical care is a 
reliable measure of the quality and medical 
effectiveness of the services obtained. Nor 
was the whole argument at the genesis about 
quantity or distribution of resources. 
Manners and attitudes seemed nearly as 
important—the relations between the givers 
and receivers of medical care, the psycholo- 
gical as well as the financial terms on which 
patients were accorded access to facilities 
they needed. The social psychology of 
medical care is perhaps outside the scope 
of economists. But it is a vital factor in the 
medical services both of Britain and of the 
USA, and not always to the advantage of 
the latter ; and it was very much in evidence 
in the great controversies of 1944-48.— 
Yours faithfully, FRANCOIS LAFITTE 
University of Birmingham 


Computer Errors 
SiR—Having been a user of high speed 
digital computers on both sides of the 
Atlantic for six years, I think your comment 
(August 26th) on the recent order by the 
Atomic Energy Authority of a £33 million 
Atlas computer is not really fair to either the 
computer or its programmers. 

Experience suggests that a computer is 
probably less; rather than more, likely to 
make an error after working for a long time 


without a break, although obviously the- 


chance of an error occurring in any par- 
ticular calculation will be greater for longer 
calculations. 

Errors can occur of course in the best of 
computers even if only due to rare power 
supply failures, and a wise programmer will 
therefore divide a long programme into 
sections each running for approximately 30 


minutes (perhaps less on very fast ° 


machines), and so arranged that the calcula- 
tion can be restarted after an error from the 
immediately preceding restart point. 

The automatic detection of such errors 
and initiation of a restart will be almost 
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certain if the programme is well planned in 
relation to the checking facilities built into 
the machine, and this will permit reliable 
operation for a 2} day run should this be 
necessary. It is probable that such very 
long runs will still be made even when Atlas 
becomes available, because problems tend to 
become more complicated at just about the 
same rate as nevy machines are produced to 
solve them.—Yours faithfully, 

G. B. GRIFFITHS 
Woodford Green, Essex 


Berlin 
S1rR—I am puzzled by the defeatism about 
Berlin in both the leading article and your 
special correspondent’s report in The 
Economist of September 2nd. 

Your leader says that if a separate peace 
treaty is signed between the Soviet Union 
and east Germany, the allied “ presence in 
the city will rest on no agreement at all,” 
and, according to your correspondent, we 
cannot prevent Mr Ulbricht obtaining 
“juridical power ” to interfere with western 
access to Berlin. This seems to concede the 
whole of the communist case, which is, how- 
ever, unfounded. The four-power agree- 
ments which give the allies the right to be 
in west Berlin cannot be altered without 
their consent, and remain valid until the 
West agree to a change, irrespective of uni- 
lateral action by one of the signatories. 
Similarly, the Soviet government cannot 
give Mr Ulbricht any “juridical power ” 
which it does not itself possess. In fact, the 
Soviet Union granted “full sovereignty ” 
to east Germany several years ago, without 
suggesting that this affected western rights 
in any way ; any more than the indepen- 
dence of west Germany affected the Soviet 
right to maintain military missions there. 

Short of open military attack on the ter- 
ritory of west Berlin, which they probably 
cannot risk, the worst the communists can 
do is to impose a new blockade. A new 
air-lift would be an adequate reply to this, 
unless the communists were prepared to 
start the shooting by firing on allied air- 
craft. The capacity of an air-lift can, of 
course, be restricted by jamming radio com- 
munications, and by buzzing, but this alone 
cannot prevent enough supplies being flown 
into Berlin to keep the allied garrisons, as 
well as the civilian population, going in- 
definitely. As there are now large stocks of 
all essential supplies in Berlin, and as trans- 
port aircraft are much larger than those in 
use thirteen years ago, the supply of the 
city by air should be a considerably simpler 
problem than it was then. 

The main difference between the present 
situation and that of 1948 is not that the 


» communists have mysteriously acquired © 


new “juridical power” to interfere with 
western access, but that they have given us 
notice of their intentions. Unlike Stalin, 
Khrushchev is preceding the blockade’ (if 
there is to be one) by a war of nerves, In 
the United States and France, this seems 
to be having little effect, but the British 
press is showing signs of defeatism. If this 
defeatism leads the people of west Berlin 
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to believe that the West is about to abandon 
them, they may start drifting away to west 
Germany. Lack of confidence in the West 
is the one thing that can give Mr Khrush- 
chev a gratuitous victory in the struggle for 
Berlin.—Yours faithfully, 

JouHN KISSIN 
Reading 


Women’s Magazines 
Sir—You rightly say (in your issue of 
September 9th) that the surviving women’s 
magazines may continue if they differentiate 
the readerships for which they cater more 
sharply. It has long been the complaint of 
the woman of middle: age that all the exist- 
ing women’s weeklies cease to be interested, 
in stories, fashions and features, in women 
once they are past 30. Yet the older women 
en masse have every bit as much purchas- 
ing power as young ones or the vaunted 
teenager class and perhaps more, Salvation 
for these magazines may be easier than their 
youthful-minded editresses permit it to be. 
—Yours faithfully, | EmrEN E. KLAPPER 
Bromley, Kent 


Kenya 


Sir—Like your correspondent Mr John 
Connell I wear an old school tie and regard 
European farmers in Kenya as my brothers. 
Unlike him I did not go to school with them; 
one reason is that I went to a girls’ school. 
I was taught that the black Africans as well 
as the white farmers were my brothers, and 
my fears for Kenya therefore differ from 
those of Mr Connell. 

African leaders have frequently said they 
welcome Europeans who will remain and 
share the ups and downs of the country, 
and work for the good of everyone, and not 
expect white supremacy. They have 
criticised those who, not content to remain, 
not content with the arrangements already 
in hand to help them emigrate to Australia, 
have insisted that they will go to a country 
like South Africa where there is still a 
colour bar. Liberal-minded Europeans, 
headed by Mr Blundell, have also com- 
plained of such Europeans, saying they are 
harming Kenya. 

Like Mr Connell I agree we have a moral 
responsibility for Kenyans and must show 
compassion. Like him I agree the Euro- 
pean farmers must have “ fundamental 
human rights.” 

I would, however, remind Mr Connell 
that when Britain signed the Charter of 
Human Rights it said no commitment 
could be entered into regarding its colonial 
territories. Perhaps therefore we expect too 
much in thinking that Africans know what 
human rights are, and that they can apply 
them to those who wish to hurry out, many 
of whom have already removed their capital. 
Nevertheless I believe the Africans do know, 
and will maintain their promise to the Euro- 
peans for fair treatment. In any event I 
believe they must have the chance to do so. 
—Yours faithfully, EILEEN FLETCHER 
Guildford, Surrey 
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Organised Triumph 


The Franco-Prussian War : 


By Michael Howard. 
Hart-Dawis. 525 pages. 63s. 


ILITARY 

fashion _be- 
ing essentially imi- 
tative, it was not 
long after the 
Franco - Prussian 
war that the 
clumsy pickel- 
haube replaced the 
more dashing képi 
in the British 
army. Emulation 
on the Continent 
went deeper: 
each of the major 
powers adopted its 
own variant of the 
Prussian citizen army ; all drew up detailed 
plans for rapid mobilisation—only to be 
caught in a trap of their own devising in 
1914, afraid to postpone mobilisation or to 
arrest it once it had begun, for fear of sur- 
rendering the advantage of superiority to 
the enemy in the opening engagement. It 
might even be claimed that the British 
army’s neglect of the lessons of this war and 
its failure to spin theories based upon them, 
as Foch for example did, worked at first to 
its advantage in 1914 ; at least, having been 
taught a sharp lesson by the Boers, the 
British Expeditionary Force appreciated the 
virtues of disciplined rifle fire better than 
the German and French armies. 


Except in so far as the strength of its 
navy kept France’s supply lanes open 
throughout the conflict, the Franco-Prussian 
war was a land war. This goes a long way 
to explain why it was not studied really 
closely in Britain, preoccupied with a 
marine strategy and the problems of the 
“* small wars ” of imperial expansion. Super- 
ficially, of course, the British officer and 
military commentator looked at the war, 
touring the battlefields and listening to the 
staff lectures. The gunners, in particular, 
lesrnt a lot. The Prussian success was 
avidly seized upon as an argument by the 
advocates of short-service and later, in the 
1900s, by those preaching the necessity of 
conscription. But at bottom this remained 
a war alien to British military thinking, and 
not until Mr Michael Howard produced his 
present study has any British historian 
written a book comparable in depth or per- 
ception with those written on the Continent. 


This appears the more startling when 
it is compared with the careful and occa- 
sionally brilliant studies made in _ this 
country of the American Civil War. In 
neither case is there any lack of sources, 
either primary or secondary, and the neglect 





Moltke: ‘dour 
common sense” 


cannot simply and cynically be ascribed to 
a reluctance to learn German. The exces- 
sive concentration upon the American con- 
flict and the comparative neglect of the 
European struggle introduced a bias. The 
cliché, for instance, that the American Civil 
War was the first of the modern wars often 
carries with it in this country the unspoken 
implication that in some ways the sub- 
sequent Franco-Prussian war was old- 
fashioned. Yet, it pointed just as clearly to 
the future and, in the use of artillery, even 
more clearly. Shelling by breech-loading 
guns and fire from breech-loading rifles 
dominated the battlefields. The French staff 
were aware of the advantages of the tactical 
defensive ; their failure to exploit these tac- 
tics properly, however, swung the balance 
the other way and throughout much of the 
1914-18 war their successors preached the 
virtues of the offensive and the will to vic- 
tory. It was only perhaps because the war 
lasted so short a time and was so decisive 
in its initial encounters that field entrench- 
ments on the scale of those in Virginia in 
1864-65 were not developed. Even so, 
trenches were beginning to appear before 
the war ended; casualties in frontal in- 
fantry assaults were appallingly high ; and 
at Le Bourget the Prussian Guard experi- 
mented with the modern tactic of infantry 
dispersion, only to neglect the lesson, as 
Mr Howard points out in a telling aside, 
when they next fought the French. 

The failure to read the lessons of this 
war properly had serious repercussions in 
1914-18 and it might even have unfortunate 
effects today. For the United States and 
Britain, building up their military strength 
and economic resources from scratch to 
fight a total war ending in unconditional 
surrender, the problems of the American 
Civil War seemed singularly pertinent. 
Today, however, with total war pointing to 
the absurdity of mutual annihilation, a war 
fought by a great power with organised 
military forces for a limited political end 
may be more relevant. 


This is one reason for welcoming what 
not unfairly can be thought to be the test- 
piece of one who has long been ranked 
among the most promising of the younger 
generation of military historians. The other, 
and no less important one, is that, unlike 
some of the shoddy stuff which is passed off 
as military history these days, this is a work 
of scholarship, compassion and insight. 


Each page bears witness to the scholar- 
ship. Apart from regimental histories, 
it looks as if no important secondary source 
of material has escaped Mr Howard’s atten- 
tion ; and, on occasion, he has made use of 
primary documents. Each piece of evidence 
appears to have been weighed with scrupu- 
lous care by Mr Howard before he arrives at 
his sober, unprejudiced judgments. All the 
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Girard-Perregaux, internationally famed Swiss 
watchmakers, have a lot to say for LIFE. Advertis- 
ing Manager Charles Weber comments: 

“LIFE International’s large size page, plus uniform ex- 
cellence in colour reproduction, lends LIFE especially well 
to Watch advertising, where the product illustrated must 
look truly magnificent in order to make a big enough impact 
on customers to induce them to buy. 

“We feel that LIFE International has been most 
helpful in bringing this about in the markets in which it 
circulates. Furthermore, the merchandising support LIFE 
has offered us has been very productive.” 

Backed by a world-wide network of reporters and 


_photographers, the editors of LIFE International 


and LIFE en Espanol report and analyse the world 
to the world every fortnight. 

Business and community leaders everywhere turn 
to its pages regularly to know what is being said 
and done, advertised and sold. 


LIFE can sell for you, too. For more information 
about LIFE International, its new advertising 
edition for Europe, and LIFE’s Spanish language 
editions for Latin America—write to Robert H. 
Garey, European Advertising Director, Time & 
Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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The 
newspaper 
you read 
has never 
mattered 
more 


The more the world demands understanding, the 
more difficult it becomes to understand. At this 
moment, when so much depends upon your 
newspaper, can you do with anything less than 
The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to understand because 
The-Times reports the news straight— not made 
agreeable by omissions or entertaining by additions. 
It reports the news completely. Short of attending 
every session of Parliament and every significant 
law case in person, reading every important govern- 
ment report, or being present at every major news 
event, you cannot find out more about the world 
each day than by reading The Times. 

The Times reports the news accurately. The ac- 
count you read in The Times today is an historian’s 
record tomorrow. 

Upon this structure of facts The Times throws 
the light of every shade of opinion. You will find 
the opinion of The Times itself conveniently la- 
belled as such. You will also find, on its letter page, 
a most vigorous and varied exchange of views by 
other people. 

If you take the world seriously, you should take 
The Times. 


Read 


THE TIMES 


tomorrow 
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apparatus of research supports a forceful, 
lucid and apparently effortless narrative. 

The compassion which underlies his com- 
ments is displayed, for example, in his 
treatment of Bazaine, whom he castigates 
for incompetence, and even at one point for 
moral cowardice, but convincingly relieves 
of the charge of treachery. An example of 
the insight which illuminates the whole of 
the book can be taken from Mr Howard’s 
concluding paragraphs: 

The small, introvert professional army, 
more .conscious of its social than its pro- 
fessional status, was no longer an effective 
form of military organisation; and any 
continental power which wished to escape 
annihilation as swift and overwhelming as that 
which overtook the Second Empire had to imi- 
tate the German pattern and create a Nation 
in Arms—a nation whose entire manpower 
was not only trained as soldiers, but could be 
mobilised, armed and concentrated on the 
frontiers within a few days. The military revo- 
lution which ensued in Europe had repercus- 
sions in spheres transcending the military. Its 
importance has perhaps never been fully ap- 
preciated or been subjected to adequate 
historical analysis. 

Thus, firmly, does this book, in which the 
politics and diplomacy and the strategy and 
tactics continually inform each other, come 
to its conclusion. It can sit securely beside 
the continental volumes. It is a model of 
how military history should be written. 


Count Witte’s Bear Squeeze 


A Dynamic Theory of Forward 
Exchange 

By Paul Einzig. 

Macmillan. 573 pages. 60s, 


ORWARD exchange, one can agree with 

Dr Einzig, is a neglected subject; and 
while to anyone other than a foreign ex- 
change dealer it appears hideously compli- 
cated, it can have an important bearing on 
broad economic policy. Keynes in the 
twenties was the first to toy with the idea 
of official manipulation of forward exchange 
to influence international arbitrage, and 
thus provide a new freedom for domestic 
interest rates. The idea has been taken up 
periodically by a number of writers since 
then, and official intervention in the forward 
exchange market has become more com- 
mon—the latest new entrant is the United 
States Treasury. But the essays in interven- 
tion have been limited and tentative ; central 
bankers have been feeling their way rather 
uncertainly, handicapped by the lack of an 
adequate guide to what the consequences of 
official intervention will be. 

Dr Einzig’s new book, which is a radi- 
cally revised edition of his prewar “ Theory 
of Forward Exchange ”’, will help them in 
one direction at least. It is an unmatched 
tecord of forward exchange operations of 
the past. Dr Einzig provides some exotic 
examples—from the transfer of Papal col- 
lections in the fourteenth century to Count 
Witte’s bear squeeze in the Berlin forward 
market for rouble notes in 1894. Then there 
is the forward rate policy of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, which in its practical 
operations apparently anticipated Keynes 
in the early years of the century. Of more 


BOOKS 


practical interest today, Dr Einzig also dis- 
cusses official intervention in recent years, 
by the authorities in Britain, Germany and 
other countries ; but the available informa- 
tion here is limited. 

When it comes to analysis, Dr Einzig’s 
book is much less satisfactory. His attempt 
to grace the theory of forward exchange with 
the coveted “ dynamic ” is not very impres- 
sive ; it seems to add up simply to saying 
that forward exchange can in some cases 
instigate changes as well as merely reflecting 
them. This is clearly true, but, as Dr 
Einzig applies it, not always very helpful. 
“ During 1958-60 much of the gold outflow 
[from the United States] was due to the 
intrinsic discount on the forward dollar ”: 
but what was the intrinsic discount on the 
forward dollar due to? On policy, Dr Ein- 
zig favours limited intervention, and shrinks 
from the extremist view on familiar and 
reasonable grounds. The analytical chapters 
are also at least three times too long ; there 


is endless repetition and labouring of the ° 


same point, which is apt to leave the general 
reader confused as well as irritated in the 
end. The specialist reader will find irrita- 
tion in plenty from Dr Einzig’s proprietorial 
air on the whole subject. Thus his book is 
put forward to meet the shortcomings not 
only of other textbook writers and theorists 
but of the financial press since Dr Einzig 
left it. An “ outstanding instance ” was his 
discovery of the market in European dollar 
deposits, which had been “ completely ig- 
nored” until Dr Einzig wrote about it in 
The Banker in January, 1960. He could 
have read about it in these columns months 
before. 


Poetry and Reform 


The Imagination of Charles Dickens 


By A. O. J. Cockshut. 
Collins. 192 pages. 16s. 


M ucH recent Dickens criticism has been 
marked by a note of testiness and Mr 
A. O. J. Cockshut’s study is no exception. 
The reason surely lies in a point that Orwell 
made in the first sentence of his Dickens 
essay: “ Dickens is one of those writers who 
are well worth stealing.” He is a writer 
actuated by strong moral indignation, whose 
power over his readers is so great that 
people holding strong views and desiring to 
bring other people round to them naturally 
wish to enlist Dickens on their side, and 
are, in their turns, annoyed when Dickens 
refuses consistently to toe their party lines. 
Orwell was testy because Dickens’s under- 
standing of the class struggle was so im- 
perfect. House was testy because Dickens’s 
views on social reform were so naive, so 
unrelated to practical politics. And Mr 
Cockshut is testy because, among other fail- 
ings, Dickens “has absolutely no concep- 
tion of sanctity,” and was, in his religious 
attitudes, “cut off from the spiritual and 
intellectual treasures of the Christian tradi- 
tion.” 

To start from such positions inevitably 
entails, as in the case of these three critics, 
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that most space is devoted to showing where 
Dickens failed to measure to the standard 
set, and that the profound admiration felt, 
which was undoubtedly the prime motive 
for each critic’s choice of Dickens as a sub- 
ject, appears rather in the nature of a caveat. 
The critic’s first aim is not to try to discover 
why. Dickens makes so powerful and so 
effective an impact but to point out where 
he could have done better. 

Mr Cockshut’s approach is by way of 
examining certain images and concepts 
potent and recurrent in Dickens’s novels— 
notably, prisons, social reform, crowds—and 
then to discuss the more important novels in 
some detail. He makes many useful and 
illuminating comments, as when he notices 
that the empirical justice of the people, 
which Dickens deplores in the Paris 
Tribunals of “A Tale of Two Cities,” is 
apparently what he would prefer to the cold 
legalisms of Chancery depicted in “ Bleak 
House.” But throughout his study Mr 
Cockshut seems to be looking for a con- 
sistency and balance in Dickens that it is 
not necessarily proper to seek. Thus he 
says that in “ Bleak House ” Dickens came 
near to “ that great and perhaps unattainable 
target of being fair.” This may be a right 
target for life. It may be a target that Mr 
Cockshut likes to find in novels. But one 
must surely show that Dickens sought to be 
fair before blaming him for not being so. 

Again, in drawing together Dickens’s 
various uses of the symbols that moved him 
most deeply, such as prisons and rivers, Mr 
Cockshut seems to expect a consistency not 
of the nature of all writers’ imaginations and 
almost certainly not of Dickens’s. It is 
hard, he says, to resist the idea that in “ Our 
Mutual Friend” “the river has a sacra- 
mental, baptismal character ” and so, as he 
shows, at least at one point it has. But 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


The heavy 78 r.p.m. record is not 
quite extinct: it looks as if it will 
account for 2 million of the 60 million 
short, mostly ‘“‘ pop’’, records pro- 
duced this year. Total sales will 
probably rise to 78 million but exports 
continue to dwindle. In the first seven 
months of this year they were 19 per 
cent of the total value whereas in the 
same period last year they were 25 
per cent. 
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The Strategic 
Air Offensive 
against Germany 
1939-1945 


by Sir Charles Webster 
and Dr. Noble Frankland 


A vivid account of the strategy and 
tactics of the attack, the intelligence 
appreciations on which these were 
based, and the controversial decisions 
that were taken. The operations, 
and the crews who took part in 
them, are fully described. and an 
assessment is made of the achieve- 
ments of the offensive. In four 
volumes. Each 42s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


A YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR £6°16°6 


or less than 5d. per day! 
Write for full particulars 
of the Library Service. 
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baptism is only one of the associations that 
must come into the writer’s mind when he 
thinks of water ; at one time he may reject 
this association, at another find it evocative, 
and such an ad hoc use of appropriate 
images is, one might suppose, of the nature 
of Dickens’s genius. 

In the last resort, of course, Mr Cock- 
shut, like all Dickens’s critics, fully acknow- 
ledges his power and perhaps the most signi- 
ficant of the epithets he gives him is “ poet.” 
Dickens is, he says, the poet of the things 
he most feared and _ falsified—money, 
prisons, crowds, factories—the poet of in- 
dustrial society. It is undoubtedly as a poet, 
and as a poet should, that he rouses pity 
and fear in his readers. If he does not then 
present the practical tools for utilisation of 
the emotions roused—socialism or religion 
or political reform or some other fully 
worked out panacea of his own—it may be 
that the critics are wrong to ask it of him. 
‘Tf men would behave decently the world 
would be decent ” is, says Orwell, the whole 
of Dickens’s moral message, and it is not, 
Orwell finally admits, such a bad one. It 
might, perhaps, be more illuminating if 
critics accepted Dickens’s morals without 
cavil and turned their attention to his poetry. 


Trial of a Regime 


The Queen’s Necklace 


By Frances Mossiker. 
Gollancz. 636 pages. 30s. 


7 oo it is said that while history 
seldom repeats itself, historians invari- 
ably repeat each other, Frances Mossiker 
runs little risk ; for few writers could imi- 
tate her style or would wish to do so. Yet 
her work has virtues without which literary 
graces are barren: enthusiasm, an instinct 
for clues, and the ability to sift and arrange 
what she finds. Her comments are clear— 
even if expressed in stridently anachronistic 
Anglo-American colloquialisms. She pro- 
nounces no irrefutable verdicts ; but the 
evidence of her contemporary witnesses is 
presented and summed up fairly for the 
many readers who will form her jury, and 
who can scrutinise the accused and the 
fabulous necklace itself in the book’s superb 
illustrations. 

This is one of those cases in which the 
truth is rarely pure and never simple: on 
the face of it the guilt of Cardinal de 
Rohan, Bishop of Strasburg, Grand Almoner 
and member of the most powerful feudal 
family in France, was indisputable. In fact, 
he was the victim of a cunningly laid plot: 
lured by vanity and ambition he was robbed 
of the necklace, suspected of fraudulent 
conversion by the jewellers who had be- 
lieved him the queen’s agent, and accused 
by Marie Antoinette of a presumption barely 
short of treason. Any king less obtusely 
uxorious than Louis would have settled the 
affair privately ; for de Rohan was willing 
to pay the jewellers and retire to his estates. 
But the queen’s smouldering detestation of 
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determined to bar him from any position 
of influence ; and both she and the king 
were typically blind to the dangers of public 
proceedings in the traditionally anti- 
monarchical Parlement of Paris, whose 
doings were’ dramatised in the advocates’ 
“briefs” printed and hawked with squibs 
and ballads in the streets. 

Napoleon asserted that the Revolution 
began with this trial. It can certainly be 
regarded as a dynamic contributory cause, 
The Cardinal acquitted, applauded by mobs 
as a victim of royal spite, went into pro- 
vincial exile a popular hero; the “ Coun- 
tess” de la Motte, descendant of a Valois 
bastard, was found guilty of forgery and 
theft, publicly whipped and branded, and 
given a grim term of imprisonment which 
she shortened by escaping to England, 
whither her husband had fled with the 
jewels before her arrest. There she pub- 
lished her memoirs whose obscenely vin- 
dictive libels provided deadly ammuni- 
tion for the queen’s enemies. And the 
mysterious Cagliostro, denounced in la 
Motte’s attempts to shift the blame, was 
acquitted, but deported—leaving an odour 
of Rosicrucian-Masonic-Orleanist conspiracy 
which still taints some versions of the 
“Necklace Scandal.” Why were forgeries 
so inept accepted by those who knew the 
queen’s writing and real signature? Was 
the foolish queen privy to her impersono-} 
tion by a young prostitute to whom the 
infatuated Cardinal promised the necklace ? 
Was Jeanne de la Motte’s escape effected 
by friends of the queen who thought her 
likely to be harmless, or by enemies who 
hoped she would be more’ dangerous, in 
England ? These widely asked questions 
were, in a sense, answered when Mirabeau 
thundered “What a country, what men, 
what flabbiness, what corruption! ” He saw 
that the Old Regime itself was on trial. 


A Measure for Mammon 
The Theory and Measurement of 


. Business Income 


By Edgar O. Edwards and Philip W. Bell. 
University of California Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 341 pages. 60s. 


I F we were told to find a good measure of 
a child’s development, we might well 
start by asking who wanted the measure 
and why. Then, knowing the aim, we might 
decide that the best figure would be the 
child’s growth in height, or weight, or skill 
at games, or vocabulary, or something else 
—or a mixed index. Some of thes 
measures would be harder to apply than 
others ; and none might meet all the needs 
of the case. Similarly, the growth of wealth 
can be viewed in many ways, and we must 
choose the most suitable for the task im 
hand. Our safest assumption is that 2 
measures of income are full of flaws. 
Professors Edwards and Bell give us 
most satisfying study of different concepts 
of business income. They start by pointing 
out the faults in the accountant’s profit, 
which fails as a guide to the current pet 
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formance of managers because it does not 
record asset appreciation as it arises, or 
separate all such gains, when realised, from 
current operating profit, or allow for 
changes in the value of money. Having thus 
swept aside the accountant, the authors turn 
to the economist. His concept of income— 
the increase in the present value of expected 
future receipts—is the only one that comes 
anywhere near to logical elegance. Un- 
happily we find it very hard to quantify ex- 
pectations at any one date, let alone compare 
those of two dates ; a firm’s directors can 
scarcely “ probe into the nebulous question 
‘Do you now feel as you thought you would 
feel about the still futuristic aspects of the 
selected course of action ?’”. Something 
between these extreme concepts is needed. 

The authors put forward two new 
measures, to be used in parallel. The first 
they call business income, the second 
realised income. Both take ordinary ac- 
counting as a starting point, but add simple 
“valuation adjustment accounts” to show 
extra information about asset values. To 
clarify the meaning of “ value,” the authors 
give a neat array of eighteen possibilities 
(of which, fortunately, a dozen prove un- 
serviceable). Realised profit is: based on 
historical cost, and thus is the same in total 
as accounting profit ; but it is split up into 
two components—the realised gain from 
asset appreciation (much of which must be- 
long to earlier years) ; and current operat- 
ing profit (inputs being charged to 
operations at current market price.) 

Business profit is a more radical affair, 
being based on the replacement values of 
assets ; it, too, is split up—into current 
operating profit (identical with the second 
component of realised profit) and asset ap- 
preciation (during the current year only, 
and whether realised or not). Thus both 
sets of profit figures throw light on manage- 
ment’s skill and luck at two very different 
functions—operating and buying assets. 
The authors suggest that both sets of figures 
might be given side by side in the revenue 
account—as alternative glimpses of truth— 
and explain how the two can be carried 
thence to a balance sheet that shows both 
the accountant’s much-loved historical 
costs and also useful current values. © 

It will be noted that neither brand of 
profit segregates the effects of general price 
changes. The authors argue that, for the 
purpose of testing management’s efficiency, 
such general changes are less important 
than changes in the prices of the firm’s own 
assets; if the latter are allowed for, 
managers have all that they need for deci- 
sions. (One may question this view in so 
far as managers must take charge of finance.) 
The authors concede that general prices are 
relevant when trends have to be. studied, 
and ought to be relevant for tax ; and they 
show how easily their revenue account and 
balance sheet can be adapted to allow for 
general price changes. 

The last chapter asks whether the pro- 
posals are practicable. The book-keeping of 
reform is simple enough ; a few adjustments 
at each year’s end serve to graft the new 
figures on to historical ones. Finding ob- 
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jective market values for assets may be a 
much more awkward problem; in many 
trades, however, quotations for the main 
types of input are ready to hand, and other 
assets might well be revalued with the 
special indices now available. 

It is rare to find authors so much at home 
in both economics and accounting. As they 
themselves suggest, time may show that 
their programme needs amendment; but 
they state the problem clearly and provide 
an excellent starting point. In passing, they 
give help on many other questions—when 
to replace plant, how to measure deprecia- 
tion, which rate of compound interest to 
use in budgets, and so on. Beyond doubt 
their book is the most wise and original 
contribution to accounting theory since Pro- 
fessor Bonbright wrote “The Valuation of 
Property ” a quarter of a century ago. 


Paperback Selection 


Batsford have entered the paperback market 
this month with reissues of their own books, 
The first eight titles include six of their well- 
known guide and travel books. Each contains 
32 pages of photographs, and it is a pity that, 
presumably to keep the price down, they some- 
times have to be squeezed in so tightly, without 
margins. Oliver and Boyd have another four 
titles in their “ Writers and Critics ” series; and, 
among the new titles in Collins Fontana Library, 
R. H. Tawney’s “ The Acquisitive Society ” will 
be particularly welcome. 

Below is a guide to some of the paperbacks 
received by this journal in recent weeks. 


Art and Archzology :— 


Tue Gotuic IMaGeE. By Emile Male. Trans- 
lated from 3rd edition by Dora Nussey. Collins 
Fontana. 439 pages. 12s. 6d. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN THE USSR. By A. L. Mongait. 
Translated by M. W. Thompson.. Penguin. 320 
pages. 5s. 


Biography :— 


SAMUEL Pepys: The Saviour of the Navy. By 
Arthur Bryant. Collins Fontana. 451 pages. 
7s. 6d. 


Joan oF Arc. By R. Pernoud. Translated by 
J.U. Duell. Cotumspus. By M. Mahn-Lot. 
Translated by H. R. Lane. Evergreen Books. 
192 pages each. 6s. each. 


Economics :— 


THE THEORY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By 
J. A. Schumpeter, Translated by R. Opie. 
Oxford University Press. 267 pages. 8s. 6d. 


AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By Charles 
A. Beard. Macmillan Co., New York. 351 
pages. 12s. 


Guidebooks :— 


Tue Lanp oF Itaty. By J. More. 231 pages. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CouNTRY. By J. Russell. 192 
pages. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By J. Harvey. 
188 pages. EENGLAND’S HERITAGE. By Bell, 
Birmingham, Blunden, Brown, etc. 207 pages. 
Span. By S. Sitwell. 203 pages. PARIsH 
CuuRCHES. By J. C. Cox and C. B. Ford. 187 
pages. Batsford. 5s. each. 2 


History :-— 


MEDIEVAL .PANORAMA, Vol. I: Foreground: 
Society and Institutions. Vol. 11: The Horizons 
of Thought. By G. G. Coulton. Collins 
Fontana. 479 and 475 pages. 9s. 6d. each. 
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Literature and Literary Criticism :— 


BAUDELAIRE. By Pascal Pia. Translated by 
P. Gregory. Evergreen Books. 192 pages. 6s. 


WHITMAN. By G. Dutton. 128 pages. COLETTE, 
By M. Davies. 128 pages. D. H. LAWRENCE. 
By A. Beal. 134 pages. ARTHUR MILLER. 

D. Welland. 130 pages. Oliver and 

3s. 6d. each. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. By 
= z Bate. Oxford University Press. 259 pages. 
. j 


THus Spoke ZARATHUSTRA. By Nietzsche. 
New translation by R. J. Hollingdale. Penguin. 
343 pages. 5s. 


Les Liaisons DaNGEREUSES. By Laclos. New 
translation by P. W. K. Stone. Penguin. 396 
pages 5s. 

THE MopERN AGE. Pelican Guide to English 
Literature, Vol. 7. Edited by Boris Ford. 
Penguin. 560 pages. 7s. 6d. 

THE DISINHERITED MIND. By Erich Heller. 
Penguin, 282 pages 4s. 


Politics, Political Science and Philosophy :— 


Tue Acguisitive Society. By R. H. Tawney. 
Collins Fontana. 191 pages. 5s. 


LITERATURE AND REVOLUTION. By Leon Trotsky. 
Michigan University Press. London: Cresset 
Press. 256 pages. 12s. 6d. 


EpucaTIon. By Immanuel Kant. Michigan 
University Press. London: Cresset Press. 121 
pages. 8s. 6d: 


THE SuBLIME. By Samuel H. Monk. Michigan 
University Press. London: Cresset Press. 250 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


THE Minp oF Prato. By A. E. Taylor. 
Michigan University Press. London: Cresset 
Press. 148 pages. 9s. 6d 

Metapuysics. By Aristotle. Translated by 


R. Hope. Michigan University Press. London: 
Cresset Press. 394 pages 16s. 


Science :— 


THE WORLD OF THE Som. By E. John Russell. 
Collins Fontana. 285 pages. 8s. 6d. 


THe Cioups. By R. Clausse and L. Facy. 
Translated by J. Ferrante. Evergreen Books. 
192 pages. 6s, 


ScrENCE SuRVEY 1961. Part 1 edited by Arthur 
Garratt; Part 2 edited by S. A. Barnett and Anne 
a Penguin. 239 and 251 pages. 6s. 
each. 


Miscellaneous :— 


THE VINTAGE Motor Car, By C, Clutton and 
J. Stanford. 232 pages. VETERAN AND 
EpWARDIAN Motor Cars. By S._ Scott- 
Moncrieff. 244 pages. Batsford. 5s. each. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. By Edward B. Tylor. Abridged 
by L. A. White. Michigan University Press. 
London: Cresset Press. 285 pages. 12s, 6d. 


LIFE IN THE TWENTY-First CENTURY. Edited 
by M. Vassiliev and S. Gouschev. Translated 
by H. E. Crowcroft and R. J. Wason. Penguin. 
222 pages. 3s, 6d. 


THE Jazz ScENE. By Francis Newton. Penguin. 
303 pages. 4s. ; 


THE PENGUIN RussIAN Course. Compiled by 
J. L. I. Fennell. Penguin. 366 pages. 5s. 


A DIcTIonary OF SAILING. By F. H. Burgess. 
Penguin. 237 pages. 3s. 6d 

Dead Sous. By Nikolai Gogol. New transla- 
tion by D. M. Shack. Penguin. 383 pages. 5s. 
HANGED IN Error. By Leslie Hale. Penguin. 
160 pages. 2s. 6d. 


HANGED BY THE NECK. By Arthur Koestler and 
C. H. Rolph. Penguin. 143 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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...AND BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
SUPPLY THE POWER 


The Hawker P 1127 strike aircraft has made its first transitions—from 
vertical take-off to forward flight and from forward flight to vertical 
land. The world’s first jet-sustained VTOL (vertical take-off and land) 
aircraft to be designed for operational service, the P 1127 obtains both 
lift and thrust from the same engine. The engine that has made this 
historic advance possible is the Bristol Siddeley Pegasus turbofan. 


These successful transitions—coming so early in the P 1127 flight 
test programme—are an eloquent testimony to the rightness of the 
Bristol Siddeley VTOL philosophy; which asserts that the total 
installed thrust of an aircraft’s main powerplant must be available 
for vertical take-off and landing, hovering, as well as for forward 
flight. 


°. 








A unique feature of the Bristol Siddeley Pegasus is the use of 
four controllable jet nozzles which can be directed downwards for 
lift, backwards for thrust, or in any other direction required. This 
feature makes possible the design of single or multi-engined sub- 
sonic or supersonic aircraft in which the total installed thrust is 
available for vertical take-off and for transition between vertical 
and horizontal flight. 


Where ground conditions permit, a Pegasus-engined aircraft can 
equally well make a short take-off in order to carry a heavier load 
or a conventional take-off if a large overload is required. 


The Bristol Siddeley Pegasus is supported by the Mutual 
Weapons Development Programme for NATO. 


ESSE 





POWER FOR THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Viper turbojet pow- 
ered the Bell X 14 research aircraft. The X 14 
was the world’s first jet-sustained VTOL aircraft 
to achieve transition from vertical to horizontal 
fight. The Viper family of engines ranges from 
1,600 to 3,000-Ib thrust and powers many differ- 
ent aircraft, 


-»-- AND THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Industrial Proteus 
gas turbine engine powers a 3,000-kKW turbo- 
generator. Designed for peak-lopping and emer- 
gency stand-by generation, this new pocket 
power station, two of which are already in service, 
delivers full power within 2 minutes of a cold 
start for a low capital outlay. 


...- AND THIS 


The Bristol! Siddeley Orpheus medium- 
thrust turbojet powers the NATO standard 
lightweight strike fighter—the Fiat G 91. The 
Orpheus has been selected for 5 different aircraft 
types which are in production for the air forces of 
Britain, India, Germany, Japan, Italy, Finland, 
Greece and Turkey. : 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED CENTRAL OFFICE: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SW7 


AERO-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 








POWER DIVISION: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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The Events 
in Katanga 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ONE of the journalists asleep in the hotel Leopold II in Elisa- 
bethville on the night of September 12th to 13th could know 
that the single rifle shot that woke them at 3.45 a.m. was 

to have such fateful consequences. It was the signal for the storm- 
ing of the post office in the central square, and of Radio Katanga 
a mile away, by Indian Dogra and Gurkha troops of the United 
Nations. The attack was well mounted in accordance with a plan 
prepared several days previously whose execution had ~— held 
up for political reasons. 

Every weapon of the modern infantry battalion was used: FN 
rifles, heavy machine guns, bazookas and mortars. At both places 
a company of Indian troops (125 men) outnumbered the defending 
Katanga gendarmerie and para-commandos by nearly two to one. 
They were also greatly superior in fire power and were supported 
by Irish and Swedish armoured cars. In the residential part of 
the city a company of Swedish troops was detailed to capture the 
heavily guarded home of Mr Godefroid Munongo, the rash and 
ruthless minister of the interior whom the United Nations had 
singled out as the arch-secessionist of Katanga. 

Very heavy fighting was still going on at dawn, and the three 
objectives were not attained until nearly three hours after the 
attack began. But the end was only the beginning. The 
Kantangese commandos launched an unsuccessful counter-attack 
on the post office, more United Nations reinforcements were 
brought up, and casualties mounted. Sporadic fighting continued 
all day and the mood of the Indian troops grew dangerous. In 
the centre of Elisabethville hate and fear hung in the air. That 
Wednesday morning a jeep-load of Katanga policemen, who had 
returned to duty in response to a radio appeal from the United 
Nations, were mown down by a Dogra machine gun entrenched 
in the Red Cross hospital 70 yards away. A clearly marked ambu- 
lance which arrived soon after to remove the dead and wounded 
was disabled by Indian troops shooting at point blank range from 
the roof of the post office ; and a similar incident took place in 
the central square the next morning. All this happened in full 
view of correspondents standing the width of a street away. Nor did 
correspondents find any evidence whatsoever for a counter-charge, 
later made by the United Nations command when its attention was 
drawn to these events, that the Katanga army was misusing ambu- 
lances as vehicles of war. The flagrant disregard by UN troops 
of the immunity of the Red Cross hospital on Avenue Youlou has 
still to be explained. 

Throughout the night of September 13th to 14th the firing in 
Elisabethville grew in intensity ; the United Nations garrison at 
Jadotville was gravely threatened, and later capitulated. It was 
clear that the UN operation, conceived as a swift coup d’état, had 
failed. Responsibility for a tragic miscalculation falls equally on 
civilians and soldiers. But where did things go wrong, and was 





On tour on September 12: MrTshombe defiant and embarrassing flag. 


the action justified in the first place ? 

At the beginning of September time pressed 
for the United Nations secretariat. The sixteenth 
General Assembly, at which the UN Congo 
budget would be discussed, was only a fortnight 
away and a demonstrable success in pacifying 
and uniting the country was urgently needed. 
Mr Adoula’s central government gave promise of 
stability, and seemed assured of Mr Gizenga’s 
support. Only Katanga continued to fly its own 
President 
Tshombe has been called a Belgian puppet, but he never was 
quite that. The Belgians used him certainly ; but he used them 
even more in the name of the emergent Katanga nationalism whose 
strength has been demonstrated in the past few days. Mr Tshombe 
has many tribal enemies and his writ has never run in the Baluba 
strongholds of the north. His regime has often been oppressive 
towards political opponents ; waste and corruption have been wide- 
spread, but to the casual observer—the visiting MP or businessman 
—southern Katanga seemed, after the rest of the Congo, a well- 
ordered and prosperous clearing in a dark jungle. 

To sustain his rule Mr Tshombe leaned heavily on European 
advisers and in the circumstances it was natural that most of them 
should be Belgian. With some notable exceptions, these hangers- 
on from the earlier regime exerted a baneful influence on govern- 
ment thinking. The Security Council resolution of February 21st 
required their prompt removal together with all mercenaries and 
Belgian, and other foreign, military and para-military personnel. 
But it was not until September, six months later, that the decision 
was taken to expel them by force if necessary ; the man chosen 
to do it was an Irish intellectual; Dr Conor Cruise O’Brien, the 
personal nominee of the late Mr Dag Hammarskjéld as UN 
representative in Katanga. For once the United Nations moved 
swiftly. On September 4th troops took over the post office, some 
ministries and other key centres in Elisabethville with deceptive 
ease. No one was hurt, hardly a shot was fired ; United Nations 
control of the town was absolute that day. Every Belgian chef 
de cabinet was removed from his post, all white officers in the 
Katanga army were told to go, and many left for Kamina base 
to be flown home. The term “ political adviser” in the February 
2Ist resolution was stretched to cover “conseillers occultes” ; 
irate Belgian editors and lawyers were peremptorily expelled. The 
Katanga administration was in complete disarray, and the United 
Nations remained poised for the next move. Brigadier K. A. Raja, 
the UN military commander, was completely confident that he had 
the situation in hand ; to some, this confidence seemed exaggerated. 

Then came a fatal pause, due not to any hesitation in Elisabeth- 
ville but to second thoughts in New York. The late Secretary- 
General was under heavy pressure, especially from the British 
Government spurred on by Sir Roy Welensky, to avoid the use 
of force, and a week passed with no decision. During this interval 
a number of things happened whose significance was not grasped 
at the time. The United Nations’ drive lost its momentum, Mr 
Tshombe and his ministers recovered their morale and decided 
to fight to the end, more than a hundred white army officers and 
mercenaries disappeared underground in Elisabethville or into the 
bush, and Baluba refugees from South Kasai who live in the town 
flocked in their thousands to seek United Nations protection. 
were imprisoned without trial, they had been reasonably contented 
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Dr O’Brien and Swedish escort. 





before, but recent events had unnerved them. A week passed in 
mutual recrimination between Dr O’Brien and Mr Tshombe, and 
served only to underline the total lack of confidence between them. 
A battalion of Gurkhas arrived as reinforcements, while Mr 
Tshombe made his own dispositions and set up a secret radio 
in the bush. New York was still silent, but it was clear that 
decisive moves were at hand. The white officers who had remained 
behind were, by and large, a contemptible bunch but they emerged 
from hiding and were invaluable to Mr Tshombe at this stage. 
On Tuesday, September 12th, it was announced that Mr 
Hammarskjéld was flying to Leopoldville at the urgent request of 
Mr Adoula. At Elisabethville United Nations officials were taken 
by surprise at the news and were plainly disconcerted, but by 
then the die had been cast ; the attack was launched to end the 
secession of Katanga. 


It did not, however, take Mr Tshombe by surprise ; his intelli- 
gence had worked well. The previous day the Katanga police 
guards at the post office and the radio station had been replaced 
by much more formidable para-commandos who were later to 
die bravely when all their ammunition was spent. In the fighting 
that continued throughout Wednesday the Belgian civilian popu- 
lation grew hostile to the point of hysteria and the men in the 
blue berets felt themselves isolated in a strange land with white 
and black ranged against them. This goes a long way to account 
for their indiscriminate attacks on ambulances and private motor 
cars in the full light of day. The operation achieved its immediate 
objectives in Elisabethville but not its wider purpose. The UN 
military command greatly underestimated the bitter resistance it 
would meet and had seemingly ignored the situation outside Elisa- 
bethville. Dr O’Brien’s miscalculation was equally grave: Mr 
Tshombe, the puppet, was not so easily toppled. For his people 
of the powerful Lunda tribe he was, and remains, a hero. As for 
the role of the whites in the events of September 13th to 14th, 
they played a significant part, but never at any stage a decisive one. 


The Twilight of Dr Adenauer 


FROM OUR. BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE new Bundestag has been summoned to meet at 3 p.m. on 
Tuesday, October 17th. As soon as it has despatched such 


- preliminary business as the election of a president (speaker) and 


his deputies its duty will be to choose a federal Chancellor ; 
in the opening stage, this must be by a majority of the whole house 
obtained in secret ballot. The Christian Democrats having lost 
their absolute majority, a fascinating bout of coalition bargaining, 
canvassing, and bluff has begun in Bonn with the object of deter- 
mining who this powerful personage is to be. On Tuesday the 
executive committee of the Christian Democratic Union—with a 
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resigned swallow here and there—unanimously asked ecighty-five- 
year-old Dr Adenauer to stand once again for office, on the under- 
standing that he would retire in time to give his successor an 
opportunity to establish himself before the next general election 
in 1965. 

But anguished moves are afoot in all three parties, including 
the Christian Democratic Union, to find another way. Before the 
end of the week it was clear that a majority of deputies in the 
Bundestag were convinced that they would be most faithfully 
representing their constituents if they voted next month not for 
Dr Adenauer, the only chancellor the federal republic has experi- 
enced since its inception twelve years ago, but for Herr Erhard, 
the present economics minister, vice-chancellor, and Dr Aden- 
auer’s willing though much-slighted heir presumptive, 

In theory, the Social Democrats and the Free Democrats, who 
do contrive on a humbler level, in the Lander of Bremen and 
Hamburg, to govern together, could now elect a chancellor from 
one or the other of their own leaders and put Dr Adenauer, Herr 
Erhard, and the Christian Democrats altogether out of office. In 
practice this will not happen—not unless Herr Erich Mende, the 


leader of the Free Democrats, undergoes a violent change of heart. ~ 


Both before and immediately after the election, and again on Tues- 
day, Herr Mende swore that his party would not go into coalition 
with the Social Democrats. Some further blows from the east 
might compel him and the Christian Democrats to reconsider admit- 
ting the Social Democrats into their confidence. But, until those 
blows fall, the business of government will be conducted as far 
as possible in agreement between the Christian Democrats and the 
Free Democrats. Dr Adenauer has declared that he is ready to 
collaborate, and a first post-election meeting between the two party 
leaders was thought to be imminent when The Economist went to 
press. 


B this week Herr Mende dramatically raised the price of co- 
operation. Before and immediately after the election he had said 
that the Free Democrats would prefer to serve under a chancellor 
other than Dr Adenauer: Herr Erhard, or Herr Krone, or Dr 
Gerstenmaier, would be acceptable. After meeting his parliamen- 
tary party on Tuesday, Herr Mende announced that the Free 
Democrats would not, on any condition, serve in a government 
led by Dr Adenauer. Remembering Dr Adenauer’s tergiversation 
over the federal presidency in 1959, the Free Democrats, Herr 
Mende declared, viewed with the utmost suspicion the suggestion 
that Dr Adenauer should continue as chancellor only for “ a certain 
period ” at the end of which Herr Erhard would take over. 


Between now and October 17th the principal players in the game 
of in and out will be attempting in countless conspiratorial huddles 
to ease the deadlock. Herr Mende’s refusal to play vice-chancellor 
to Dr Adenauer has been too emphatic to be wholly bluff. So it is 
possible that, for the sake of an interim solution, and with an 
eye on their rising stock, the Free Democrats might abstain from 
voting against Dr Adenauer next month and thus (in one of the 
later ballots, when a simple minority suffices) admit a Christian 
Democratic minority cabinet. But the instability that would follow 
such an arrangement is hardly compatible with the Free Democrats’ 
election call for a more representative government capable of deal- 
ing robustly with the alarming times that everybody sees ahead. _ 


How far the Christian Democrats are bluffing is at the moment 
obscure. But bluffing they certainly are. There is something fishy 
about their executive committee’s unanimous vote on Tuesday, 
given the amount of open grumbling that has been going on for 
so long in the party at the prospect of another four years of octo- 
genarian domination. Do the Christian Democrats really believe 
they have nobody else qualified to direct the Federal Republic’s 
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policy as a whole ? They are in considerable confusion. When, 
at his last pre-election press conference, Dr Adenauer vigorously 
denied rumours of his impending retirement and said nothing 
about a successor, Herr von Hassel, a deputy party chairman and 
head of the Schleswig-Holstein Land Government, butted in to 
remind the journalists that eventually Herr Erhard would be taking 





Arbiter: Herr Mende 


Heir-presumptive: Dr. Erhard 


over. In the early hours of Monday morning Herr Gerstenmaier, 
the president of the Bundestag and a man of high ambitions, 
remarked to reporters that the result of the poll would mean the 
formation of a coalition government whose chancellor would not 
necessarily be Dr Adenauer. Almost simultaneously Herr von 
Hassel was atoning for his earlier impetuosity by proclaiming that 
the next chancellor would undoubtedly be Dr Adenauer. Herr 
Mende and his coalition committee are in for an enjoyable time 
during the next three weeks, delicately exploiting the differences 
and resentments within the long-established governing party. 


Herr Ollenhauer, the Social Democrats’ party chairman, was 
expected to call upon the federal president, Dr Heinrich Liibke, 
on Friday in order to tell him what the Social Democrats would 
like to happen next. This is that the Berlin crisis makes it 
expedient to form a national government from all three parties— 
yet another dream government without Dr Adenauer. But the 
other two parties will not advise a national government. Herr 
Liibke’s influence as federal president—he took over reluctantly 
two years ago as a makeshift for the defaulting Dr Adenauer— 
is still in the stage of development, and still indeterminate. A 
Christian Democrat himself, and Dr Adenauer’s former minister 
of agriculture, Herr Liibke will surely find it interesting, if at 
moments embarrassing, when old cabinet colleagues come to 
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1957 1953 
* Parties Votes % Seats 7 Sear % Sects 

Christian Democrats 14,239,894 45-3 241 50-2 270 45:2 244* 
Social Democrats... 11,406,253 36:3 190 31-8 169 28:8 151 
Free Democrats .... 4,009,988 12-7 66 7:7 4l 9°5 48 
All-German Party 

(formerly German 

and Refugees’ 

FRTRMED < 0:nness 500 871,208 AD 'i aey 8-0 17 9-2 42 
German Peace Union 607,836 1-9 os oak oe ae pas 
German Reich Party 264,186 98 ss. SoMe... 55 1-1 


* With Zentrum Party. 
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discuss the merits of his former chief. The Basic Law rules that 
the president shall first propose a chancellor to the Bundestag, 
but only once ; and the vote on the president’s motion is taken 
without discussion. Should the president’s nominee be rejected 
the Bundestag must itself nominate and adopt a chancellor within 
fourteen days. Should no chancellor thus emerge, the candidate 
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with the most votes will be accepted, if the president approves. 
But the president can object and call for a new general election. 


HERE are several explanations for the decline in Dr Adenauer’s 
popularity. His great age is understandably one. It is not that 
—as the Social Democrats have been putting about since August 
13th—he is by any means so senile as to be already imperilling the 
state. It is that Dr Adenauer, spry as he is still, tires nowadays more 
quickly and more markedly than he did four years ago, and that 
the majority of last Sunday’s voters hold, with Herr Mende, that 
so old a man is not qualified physically to head the government 
for another four years. A smaller but substantial number of west 
Germans have also come increasingly to doubt whether Dr 
Adenauer is mentally flexible enough to adjust himself to the 
tasks ahead. They are disappointed by the progressive cementing 
of the division of Germany over the last twelve years, and alienated 
by Dr Adenauer’s unrepentant zest for party strife. Among the 
Bundestag deputies who will elect the chancellor next month will 
be those—and they include cabinet ministers, party leaders and 
senior committee men—who not only share these misgivings, but 
also have themselves felt excluded from information and from a 
say in things through Dr Adenauer’s habit of working mainly with 
a very small group of old, not always happily chosen, confidants. 
A larger number of west Germans than ever before have, it 
seems, seen in voting for the Free Democrats a relatively gentle 
way of countering the disadvantages of unqualified Christian 
Democratic rule and the personal failings of Dr Adenauer. So 
much has been made of the youthfulness of Herr Brandt (47) that 
it is often overlooked that Herr Mende is three years younger. 
And although the distinctions between the two parties’ domestic 
and foreign policies are largely obscure, the Free Democrats are 
reputed to be interested in such good causes as improving west 
Germany’s relations with Poland and reducing state spending. 
Nobody anticipates that a coalition government under a new 
chancellor would greatly change the general trend of policy in 
any field. The Free Democrats, being a shade or two less enthu- 
siastic than the Christian Democrats about the west German com- 
mitment to the West, and appearing to be more practically con- 
cerned about reunification, have, perhaps, a special appeal to the 
more nationalist-minded Germans. But there is no extremism in 
the wind. None of the small parties that harbour the fanatics did 
well enough last Sunday to win a seat in the new Bundestag. In 
the first Bundestag there were ten parties: in the second there 
were six: there were four in the third. Only three parties will 
sit in the new Bundestag. The neo-nazi German Reich party has 
never done so badly. 


Grief and Realism in Cairo 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE news of Mr Hammarskjéld’s death has been received here 
in Cairo with grief, anger and anxiety. The name of the late 
secretary-general has been respected in Cairo to the point of 
reverence ever since the Suez crisis. The speed and completeness 
with which the invaders then withdrew from Egyptian soil are 
attributed in large part to his stout and energetic insistence on 
the fulfilment of the General Assembly’s resolutions, and he is 
also given the lion’s share of the credit for the United Nations 
Emergency Force, which, in the words of an obituary in a leading 
Cairo newspaper, “ has shielded Egypt from Jewish incursions.” 
The recent United Nations action in Katanga, of which the 
UAR government wholly approved, went far towards blotting out 
the memory of the disagreements early this year when the failure 
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The export tycoon cooling his heels in the Kremlin’s 
corridors will appreciate the warmth of this fur lined 
overcoat. For the man about London we have snug 
formal-cut Chesterfields; our Raglans and “shorties” 
are equally at home in town or country; and requests 
for Inverness Capes do not disconcert us in the slightest. 
Indeed we have been specializing in fine quality ready- 
to-wear overcoats of every type and description for 
upwards of 100 years. Prices from £22.15.0, 
Open Thursdays till 7p.m. 


Interested tycoons may like to know that the overcoat illustrated is 
lined in musquash with a beaver collar and costs £140 (or can be hired). 


MOSS BROS 


COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Nearest station Leicester Square - Branches throughout the country 
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IRELAND 


—where new 
export industries 


get 
maximum 
help 


New industries exporting from Ireland are 
eligible for substantial non-repayable grants. 
These can, in some cases, amount to the full 
cost of the site, the premises and the training 
of workers, and half the cost of equipment. 
This is just one of the overwhelming advan- 
tages that are attracting more and more new 
industries to Ireland. Others include:— 


Freedom from Tax: NO income tax, NO 
profits tax for 10 years on profits from new 
industrial exports from Ireland, plus 5 more 
years of reduced taxation. 


Labour: All the workers you need —at 
reasonable wage rates. 


If you would like two informative 
booklets write to: 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF IRELAND 
14, St. Stephen's Green, Dublin 2. Telephone: Dublin 61965 


See ‘Irish Industrial Development — Window on Shannon’ 
AN EXHIBITION AT THE IRISH EXPORT CENTRE 
235, Regent Street, London, W.1. Sept. 20-29 10 a.m.—5 p.m. 





Mr. Gerard MacCarthy, representative of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority is at the exhibition and will be pleased to provide 
further information on what Ireland can offer your industry. 
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of the UN to support Mr Lumumba was bitterly denounced here. 
That quarrel is all the more easily forgotten since it is now 
generally conceded that President Nasser acted overhastily in with- 
drawing his troops from the Congo, if only because it deprived 
him of the only means of exerting influence there. 

The anger arises from the strong conviction that Mr Ham- 
marskj6ld’s death was directly or indirectly the result of imperialist 
intrigue in Africa. The first official statement here said forth- 
rightly that colonialist policies were “ responsible for shedding the 
blood of the secretary-general.” 

Unofficial reactions go further and reflect the chronic local belief 
that conspiracy is afoot. As soon as the news became known foul 
play was talked of. In the general view Mr Hammarskjéld’s death 
fits too neatly into what are supposed to be the plans of Sir Roy 
Welensky and Mr Tshombe. Suspicion was aroused, too, by the 
long delay in finding the aircraft wreckage less than eight miles 
from the airfield where it was to have landed. Thus a myth is 
already growing up which any number of inquiries will be unable 
to scotch completely. Britain, because of its obvious displeasure 
at the United Nations attack on Katanga troops, is being cast by 
public opinion in the role of accessory, before or after the fact 
according to taste. 


NXIETY arises from the awareness that the problem of finding a 
A successor to Mr Hammarskjéld in the present critical state of 
the world is both urgent and likely to present appalling difficulties. 
It is thought certain that Mr Khrushchev will exploit this heaven- 
sent opportunity to push his troika plan by the simple expedient 
of blocking any other solution. President Nasser has taken no 
clear public stand on this issue, but it is known that he dislikes 
the troika plan on principle. Mr Khrushchev’s proposal flows 
from the assumption that there exists a third block of neutralist 
nations analogous to the eastern and western blocks. President 
Nasser, like Mr Nehru, has always rejected that view. Still, the 
certainty that the issue will be thrown open to public debate in 
New York is causing uneasiness here ; this is just the kind of 
east-west quarrel in which President Nasser, like other neutralists, 
dreads having to take sides. At the same time, he cannot wash 
his hands of it without having his pretensions to world standing 
called in question. 

The uneasiness in Cairo on this subject arises from two fears: 
first, that the debate will be acrimonious and may raise east-west 
tension dangerously ; second, the unity of the non-aligned powers 
painfully born in Belgrade last month is threatened by a new 
dispute which was not foreseen and therefore was not discussed. 
Although the representatives of the non-aligned powers left Bel- 
grade with an agreed statement in their briefcases, agreement 
was only reached with great difficulty. On one side, Ghana, 
Guinea and Indonesia, with Cuba and Afghanistan in general and 
often somewhat freakish support, argued that the whole gamut of 
national grievances should be spelt out. India and Burma offered 
strong resistance. Marshal Tito and President Nasser came down 
on the side of moderation, and the final resolutions embodied 
general principles instead of (with the exception of Guantanamo) 
specific grievances. 

Depressed as Cairo is at the prospect of another hard-fought 
debate among the non-aligned powers, this time on the question 
of Mr Hammarskjéld’s successor, all the indications are that Presi- 
dent Nasser will continue to pursue a moderating course, leaning 
towards the Indian position rather than the Ghanaian. The spirit 
of Casablanca, the most militant expression of non-alignment, has 
been diluted in recent months, partly by the wrangling between 
Cairo and Accra on the subject of an African high command, and 
partly by President Nasser’s disappointment at the failure of 
Morocco to provide troops for the defence of Kuwait. Another 
sure indication that the UAR delegation at New York has iastruc- 
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tions to walk warily is that the Cairo press is already warning its 
readers not to expect fireworks on the subject of Israel. With 
the new wind of realism blowing through Cairo, the UAR govern- 
ment is beginning to limit itself to goals that are practicable. 


A Fresh Mandate for 
Mr Karamanlis? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ATHENS 


EN the international situation reaches the stage of nuclear 

oversimplification it tends to influence not only a general 
election, such as is to be held in Greece on October 29th, 
but even the everyday political mentality of the Greek man in the 
street. When a month ago Mr Khrushchev made his notorious 
crack about the atomic annihilation of “olive groves and the 
Acropolis ” he probably never realized in what a personal way he 
had touched Greek susceptibilities. Perhaps the i 
effects of this and the many other blunders committed recently by 
the communist block towards Greece will become more obvious 
after the general elections. 


It was the present international tension more than any other 
single factor that induced Mr Karamanlis to speed up the elections 
by some seven months. To do this his closest advisers had to argue 
him out of his perfectly legitimate ambition to carry on for his 
full four year term. But there were two leading considerations 
against this, one affecting the nation, the other his own party, the 
National Radical Union, which has now been in power for nearly six 
years. 


The likelihood that the world crisis would demand bold and 
determined leadership in Athens made it necessary to have a 
government with a fresh popular mandate ; and the prospect of 
tension, coupled with the recent attempt of the communist block 
to intimidate the Greeks, strengthened the possibility that Mr 
Karamanlis’s party, because of its homogeneity and solidity, would 
be returned with a‘renewed mandate. The Soviet attitude has also 
had another effect on Greek politics. The nationalist parties of the 
centre were so much at sixes and sevens that they could easily have 
been enticed into a popular front with the Greek communists. But 
the Greek reaction to the communist campaign of intimidation has 
been so indignant that this possibility has now been largely offset. 

Until a week ago the political forces in Greece were roughly 
polarized between Mr Karamanlis’s party and the solid, well- 
disciplined pro-communist EDA party. Between them lay a multi- 
tude of splinter groups which for several years have been wallow- 
ing in an unparalleled state 
of confusion. It was across 
this blurred horizon that 
General Grivas’s chances of a 
political career suddenly, like 
a bright shooting star, flashed 
and sank within the space of 
ten months. The parties of 
the Centre lost precious time 
searching for a regrouping 
which might one day spare 
Greece the dilemma of a 
limited choice between 
-= “Karamanlis or EDA.” This 

 * S week they made a frantic last 
Mr. Karamanlis: four more years of minute effort at compromise. 
power ? : On Tuesday they announced 
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that they had founded a “Centre Union.” The formula em- 
ployed to reconcile individual ambitions—the main obstacle to a 
pure and simple merger under one head—was to set up a committee 
of eight leaders among whom Mr Papandreou, the Liberal ex- 
premier be primus inter pares. 

The Centre Union party now comprises mostly the former depu- 
ties of the Liberal party with certain right and left wing append- 
ages. The Liberal party has been defeated in all Greek elections 
since 1952. This is why the future position of the small Progres- 
sive party under its dynamic leader, Mr Markezinis, may tip the 
balance, not perhaps in the electoral contest but at least by adding 
a novel flavour to a party now aspiring to rally its own votes, the 
votes of discontented former supporters of Mr Karamanlis, and 
above all the numerous non-communist partyless votes which gave 
the pro-communist EDA second place in the parliament elected 
in 1958. 

The failure of the Centre to achieve structural unity may arouse 
mistrust among its own supporters. These may grumble against 
the Karamanlis government, but having become accustomed to the 
blessings of political and economic stability, they might hesitate 
to bring to power a mosaic of the Centre which, as so often in the 
past, might disintengrate into its component parts after its electoral 
victory. What they need apparently is a guarantee of continued 
unity which has not yet come from the Centre Union. 

Mr Karamanlis and his advisers could hardly have chosen a better 
time or devised a better set of circumstances for their party, which 
after six years in power would normally be suffering from wear 
and tear. Yet if what is at stake on October 29th is the future of 
Greece rather than the next four years, many Greeks are filled with 
forebodings at the possibility that another defeat of the centre 
forces would leave Greece, when it came to an emergency, with 
none but a communist alternative to its present government. 


New Caribbean Club 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


MINOR but odd anachfonism ended a couple of weeks ago 

when the fifteen-year-old Caribbean. Commission was reborn 
with a new name and a more up-to-date membership. On Sep- 
tember 6th, at San Juan in Puerto Rico, the four members of the 
commission—France, Holland, Britain and the United States— 
held their last meeting, followed immediately by the first meeting 
of the Caribbean council, the governing body of the new Caribbean 
Organisation which is to come into formal existence next year. 
Of the four old members only France, by virtue of the status of 
Martinique, Guadeloupe and French Guiana (which are depart- 
ments of metropolitan France), claims full membership of the newly 
refurbished club: the other three will now be represented by 
observers only. The new members will be Puerto Rico, the 
American and British Virgin Islands, Surinam, the Netherlands 
Antilles, the West Indies Federation and British Guiana. 

The conference ended on September 15th with all its main 
decisions effectively postponed. Nobody seemed at all clear what 
the Caribbean Organisation is expected to do, and the size of its 
first annual budget—$378,000—suggests that it is not expected 
to do very much. Its declared objective is to foster économic and 
social development in the region, and this met with general 
expressions of goodwill. But during the conference some sharp 
differences of emphasis made their appearance. The Dutch (who 
were the best prepared of the delegations) visualised the evolution 
of an eventual common market between the territories. The Puerto 
Ricans hoped simply to show the rest what intelligent development 
could do. The British territories hoped vaguely for a sort of 
Colombo Plan. The French were clearly suspicious of the whole 
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thing, and their delegates wasted a great deal of the conference’; 
time with punctilious argument over almost every one of the draft 
rules. 

Nevertheless, it was the French who had prepared, with the 
aid of a young economist detached from the Commissariat du Plan, 
the document that came to be known as the draft Caribbean plan. 
In fact, this was not a plan at all, but an incomplete survey that 
led only to the conclusion that 1.8 million jobs ought to be pro- 
vided in the area by 1975. The Dutch were the most anxious to 
put some teeth into the draft, and the final agreement to set up 
technical working parties, and to hold a further meeting at George: 
town next spring, is a partial victory for their point of view, 
Another Dutch triumph was the recognition in the final com- 
muniqué that the plan, when approved, should not only cover the 
promotion of industry, tourism and communications, but mom 
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also concern itself with tariff adjustments between ie territories 
as a means of stimulating regional trade. 

Even the plan’s most ardent sponsors do not suggest that the 
new organisation should be given any executive authority. Detailed 
planning and its carrying out will remain the responsibility of the 
member governments ; the organisation will merely provide a forum 
for discussion and study. The difficulties that the West Indies 
federal government has been having in reconciling the viewpoints 
of its own territories have been shown up bleakly by the negative 
result of last Tuesday’s referendum in Jamaica. Without Jamaica 
the whole future of the federation is in jeopardy, and effective co- 
ordination with the non-British territories would be far beyond the 
resources of the Caribbean Organisation. 


Every delegation expressed the hope that somehow the organis:z- | 


tion would bring more external aid into the area, though none 
would give it the power to allocate such aid. Conceivably, the 
organisation may be able to press for help from the United Nations 
and other sources of assistance, but such pressure would have 
to be exacted in the most general terms. The old commission 
had once applied for recognition as a specialised agency, but had 
been turned down ; there was no suggestion at San Juan that this 
application should be renewed. While the older independent 
republics in the area remain outside the club, the organisation car- 
not be called truly regional, and this is a serious stumbling block 
to recognition. 

Some of the delegates to the conference suggested privately that 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic and even Cuba should in time be 
invited to join. But there is no chance of such invitations being 
issued in the near future ; in particular, Cuba is unlikely to b 
accepted either by Puerto Rico or by the West Indies Federation, 
whose delegates constantly made reference to the part the organis 
tion might play in stopping the spread of communism. The 
shadow of Dr Fidel Castro hung over many of the discussions, 
and Mrs Janet Jagan of British Guiana was perhaps the only 
delegate who was not intimidated by it. 
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By the year 2000, the world population will probably have grown from 2.8 billion to 
: more than 6 billion *). The net of communications connecting cities, countries and 
organist # continents is growing tighter and tighter. 


igh none From the construction of bridges to radar-towers, from motor-vehicles to ocean liners, 
ably, thei from crank-shafts to jet engines, steel determines progressive communications techniques. 


| Nations On the road to the year 2000, communications, like all other important fields of civili- 
uld have zation, will have an immensely growing requirement of steel. 


MMIssiol Fin 1960, about 350 million tons of steel were produced throughout the world. Experts 
but had estimate that world requirements of steel will rise to between 1.5 and 2 billion tons. 
that this} This huge demand for steel calls for world-wide cooperation. 

ependent 

tion can-§ During the last decade PHOENIX-RHEINROHR increased its annual production of 

ing block crude steel from 1.5 to 3.2 million tons. Intensive long-range research and planning 

characterize our work for the world-wide markets of the future. Our most important products: 
itely that pig iron — semi-finished products — sections — steel tubes and tubular goods — plates 
se he and plate products — clad plates ~ SICROMAL- and RHEINROHR-special steels. One 

} Ce of our subsidiaries, PHOENIX-RHEINROHR-INTERNATIONAL, Disseldorf, Thyssen- 
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*) According to population statistics compiled by the United Nations in 1958 
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TAKE NOTE 


Barclays Bank is the only British bank 
with its own overseas subsidiaries in 
East, South and West Africa, France, the 
Mediterranean and the West Indies. 
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Barclays Bank Limited in this country. isa 
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through our network of agents and they have large assets, a fine tradition and a Europ 
correspondents throughout the world. wealth of experience. United, they offer a The 
comprehensive service in all matters affecting threat 
business with the East and the Middle East. with 1 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


Congress in Vienna 
Touch and Go at the Fund 











FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS IN VIENNA 


Organisations has been a tense and tricky one—twenty- 


"To: Vienna meeting of the International Financial 
four hours before the meeting ends the outcome is still 


- in the balance—but perhaps the most notable feature has been 


its sober mood. As the big shots of finance ascend the great 
stairway of the Hofburg Palace under the coldly contemptuous 
eye of old Franz Josef and work through the social round that 
takes in the Habsburgs’ other remarkable essays in capital 
formation, the delegates as a whole keep firmly to shop. This 
is a meeting that has something to do: to strengthen the 
International Monetary Fund sufficiently to protect the world 
exchange system against the risk of breakdown. The need 
for such action is no longer seriously questioned. This is a 
remarkable transformation from the mood of the Washington 
meeting only a year ago, but since then there have followed, 
in quick succession, a flare up in the gold market, an attack 
on the dollar and, when this was fended off, an upheaval in 
European exchanges with the biggest-ever run on sterling. 

The bankers have been chastened in another way by all the 
threatening and swift-moving events in international politics— 
with the tragedy of Mr Hammarskjéld bursting upon the 
meeting on its first day. No one feels sure what side effects 
these adverse turns in the political prospect will have on 
schemes for international financial co-operation between the 
countries outside the Soviet block ; but, equally, no one can 
put the overriding politics out of their minds. The nuclear 
holocaust, so a conference story goes, left just two people alive 
on the globe, and Dr Jacobsson was saying to Professor 
Triffin: “I still think your scheme is too revolutionary.” 
Certainly the monetary conservatives and those who make a 
fetish of national sovereignty look increasingly outdated ; and 
the vacuum at the United Nations contrasts sharply with the 
growing strength and influence of its specialised agencies, 


the Fund and the World Bank. Simultaneously, both these. 


organisations have reached a new stage in their evolution. 

The main emphasis of the Vienna conference has been 
directed to the Fund’s problem. The trouble in simple terms 
is that, once again, the Fund is running out of money. After 
an active year of lending, which involved drawings equivalent 
to $2,500 million, the Fund’s effective resources are very low. 


Drawings by twenty-one primary producing countries totalled 
together around $1,000 million, but Britain alone took up 
$1,500 million. This emphasises again the great disparity 
between the needed size of stablisation credits for different 
kinds of currencies. Clearly the Fund would be quite incapa- 
ble at present of meeting a drawing by the United States; and 
it is for this that the new facilities are primarily designed. 


tT has not been any serious thought of an early increase 
in quotas. The §0 per cent increase arranged three years 
ago has been successful, but it required a formidable amount 
of formal negotiation and has yielded relatively small results 
in the form of currencies that the Fund wants. The emphasis 
now is on a Selective increase in resources through a new 
form: borrowing. An existing article of the Fund, article 
seven, already gives authority for this, and the Fund was not 


formally obliged to seek the sanction of the Board of Governors ~ 


(the finance ministers and central bankers). In some countries, 
however, legislation is necessary to permit such lending to the 
Fund, and Dr Jacobsson concluded at an early stage that 
borrowing should not be left to be done ad hoc but should be 
arranged through an agreed scheme. As he pointed out on 
Monday, universal experience is that the assurance of a line 
of credit itself effectively wards off actual drawing on it. 

Dr Jacobsson’s aim has therefore been to get agreement 
in principle among the governors at Vienna for an adequate 
line of supplementary resources on which the Fund can draw. 
He has tried to meet some of the reservations by the French 
and the Dutch, in particular, without compromising the vital 
elements in the scheme ; and his lobbying has been backed 
up by a major effort by the United States delegation. The 
Chancellor, as befitted the spokesman of a country that has 
been by far the biggest borrower at the Fund, stood diploma- 
tically in the middle of the seesaw. 

The argument ranges over three main matters—what say 
the creditors should have in the granting of certain credits ; 
the amounts of the credits ; and the limitations on their use. 
The aim is to get total credit lines equivalent to $5-6 billion. 
The United States would commit itself to $2 billion, the 
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European Six (or rather five, without Luxemburg) to some 
$24 billion, and Britain for $3-1 billion. Other possible 
participants are Canada, Sweden, Japan and Austria, though 
Mr Fleming has stated that Canada can undertake no commit- 
‘ment at the moment. One rumour to be heard in Vienna 
is that there may even be special arrangements to draw off 
surplus money from the Swiss ; the World Bank has found 
that Switzerland’s non-membership is no barrier to its raising 
money there, and the same should be true for the Fund. 


Confident assurances that the Americans had everything 
sewn up looked distinctly less convincing on Wednesday 
morning after an inflexible speech from France, delivered not 
by M. Jaques Brunet, who is France’s Governor for the Fund, 
but by M. Wilfred Baumgartner, the French Finance Minister. 
In a cold speech he asserted his role as the apostle of monetary 
order. He made no attempt to hide his distrust of the Fund. 
This year’s co-operation among the central banks had been 
very successful; if a second line of defence for the industrial 
countries is needed, he said, this could eventually be arranged 
outside the Fund. France recognises that there is no alterna- 
tive to the gold exchange standard—and that is why France 
“could possibly go a little beyond its present outlay, but under 
certain conditions.” 


M. Baumgartner intimated that France was not alone in 
Europe in its reservations. This was soon borne out by.Doctor 
Holtrop, the widely respected President of the Netherlands 
Bank. His reflective and original analysis of the present 
exchange system, which leads him to conclude that in one 
sense our current troubles arise from excessive liquidity, will 
be discussed long after this conference has dispersed. He 
pulied no punches about the contentious matter of safeguards : 


The lending countries when the Fund should make a call on 
them shall have the opportunity, by a collective judgment, to 
confin.. that also in their opinion the special emergency, for 
which the additional resources have been set aside, has indeed 
arisen. 

The real pout here is not consultation—it is inconceivable that 
the Fund would attempt to use the currency of any member 
country against its wishes. It is that the creditors are to get 
together by then.selves and then inform the Fund management 
whether or not it can have the money. The authority of the 
Fund and of its maaaging director will not be enhanced by this 
procedure. For Germany, however, Dr Blessing, while laying 
first emphasis on domestic adjustments and monetary disci- 
pline, threw his weight behind the Jacobsson plan at the key 
points. He favours “iirm commitments ”; lending countries 
should be “ fully consult:d ”; and, while the borrowing powers 
are intended primarily for support of key currencies, they 
should not be automatically ruled out for other purposes. 
Signor Carli of Italy spoke helpfully and with wisdom: “ It 
would be a mistake to indulge a sentimental predilection for 
the monetary systems of a now distant past.” 


Provided the hoped-for statement of general intent does 
materialise at the end of the meeting, the next step would 
be for the executive directors to work out a detailed scheme, 
and submit this to the governors by mid-December. Those 
countries that need to pass legislation to make the scheme 
effective would then be expected to do so in the course of 
next year. Dr Jacobsson seems to have few worries about 
the United States Congress: Mr Dillon himself has indicated 
that the United States balance of payments is likely to show the 
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deterioration normally associated with a domestic boom, and 
in six months’ time Congressmen may be positively keen to get 
the scheme launched. There will be a gap of many months 
during which the Fund’s capacity to lend will be pretty low. 
But it is now likely that special credits will be granted by 
Germany and Italy in advance of the multilateral scheme, 
to replenish the Fund’s depleted holdings of marks and lire. 

Undoubtedly it has been a chilling experience to find that 
even these moderate proposals have been so difficult to steer 
through the necessary channels ;-plainly there is no hope at 
all at present for any really radical schemes. No one in 
Vienna questions that Dr Jacobsson is getting the biggest 
advance that is immediately practicable ; yet clearly there is a 
danger that what emerges from these discussions may be 
inadequate. But there is a positive side, too, that should 
not be ignored. 


ig many ways the past year has seen a major advance in 
international credit arrangements. When Mr Selwyn 


Lloyd suggested at the Fund meeting in 1960 that drawings ~ 


from the Fund should henceforth be in the currencies of 
surplus countries, this was a new doctrine. Now, a year later, 
it is a commonplace. Drawings have been made in eleven 
different currencies, including Japanese yen; Italy has 
exported capital by lending not only to the IMF but also to 
the World Bank. Now a scheme is under way which is at 
any rate geared entirely to the use of the strong currencies ; 
and one that will cater for rapid turnrounds in surplus or 
deficit positions. 

The argument whether the International Monetary Fund 
creates reserves has always been rather academic; now, if 
there is adequate assurance that the Fund can raise the 
resources to honour the quotas, there will be a strong case for 
counting them among effective monetary reserves. On the 
assumption that all members were eligible to purchase 100 per 
cent of their quotas, drawing rights in the Fund amounted to 
the equivalent of $18.1 billion at the end of 1960—almost as 
much as the total of all foreign exchange reserves held by 
national monetary authorities. Arrangements for credits from 
surplus countries would give the Fund’s operations more of 
a genuine banking character. They represent a broadening as 
well as a strengthening of the gold exchange standard—and 
a gold exchange standard at its broadest does, after all, 
incorporate many of the principles of an international clearing. 

The present plan is therefore one step towards a new system 
as well as a bolstering up of the old. The important task now 
is to get the plan through and then to accentuate its forward- 
looking features. It would be an obvious help if one started 
giving IMF money a name ; and if Germany lends marks to 
the Fund, could these not be passed on as IMF units, which 
could be freely transferred, so economising in the Fund’s 
resources and forming the basis of a world currency ? There 
is much to be said, too, for centralising dealings in gold 
between central banks in the International Monetary Fund. 
Certainly one is bound to wonder how long the link of 
all currencies to gold can be pivoted simply on a unilateral 
undertaking by the United States and an informal market 
understanding with the Bank of England. 

There has been no sign of complacency at this year’s 
meeting. The monetary conservative of today differs from 
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the radical not so much in his analysis of present weaknesses 
as in his inborn feeling that sound financial principles must 
involve an unavoidable element of retribution for the back- 
slider. Gold, the dollar, and the pound: fears about all of 
them form the undercurrent of the Vienna discussions. One 
growing fear this week has been that the new scheme may be 
compromised not so much by its arithmetical limitations as 
by the want of enthusiasm of some countries for it. Every 
grouse against the “burden” of putting sterile gold into 
interest-bearing, gold-guaranteed and. readily encashable 
paper dilutes the usefulness of the credits agreed. The United 
States now realises in full its own direct interest in a smooth 


Mr Black’s 


Bank has made a prodigious contribution to economic 

improvement. It now faces problems of its own success. 
In the year to June the Bank undertook new loans of $610 
million ; the previous year’s figure was $658 million. Of its 
total disbursements of $4,320 million to June, $1,452 million 
had already been repaid or sold by the Bank to investors. 
These figures might almost suggest that the Bank is reaching 
its zenith at an age when most financial institutions would 
be in their infancy. 

Most of the reasons for this stem from the fact that the 
Bank has from the first been a commercial operation and will 
remain so. Its interest charge, slightly reduced last year to 
§¢ per cent, is close enough to market rates to deter some 
would-be borrowers. Again, genuinely bankable projects are 
becoming increasingly scarce, particularly in countries that 
have already borrowed quite enough abroad to. service from 
their unimpressive foreign earnings. Mr Black, though wise 
and liberal in his banking, has long been anxious about this. 

But the significant fact to emerge from this Vienna meeting 
is that Mr Black is becoming less of a banker and more of a 
universal uncle in economic development. A short and 
remarkable achievement in the bank has convinced him that 
commercially-based lending operations that merely scratch 
at a gigantic surface of want are unavailing for the needs of 
many of the developing countries. On the India and Pakistan 
Consortium he says “ too much of the capital will be provided 
on terms that bear too heavily on the balance of payments of 
the recipients.” An enquiry by the Organisation for European 
Economic Development found that more than half of the 
official capital provided to underdeveloped countries.in 1956- 
59 was made in outright grants ; and the United States and 
France provided nine-tenths of this uncommercial credit. 
But the ratio of hard credit is now increasing again, and if 
development is to go on moving ahead, aid will need a 
greater component of funds by grant or on terms comparable 
to IDA’s. 

This young lady (International Development Association 
for the precise) began her operations in November last year 
and has made six advances of $137 million to date. Each 
of these loans (typical examples are for highways and agricul- 
ture to Honduras and the Sudan) runs for fifty years with 
no interest charges and no repayment of capital in the first 
ten years. This pattern of lending, not necessarily fixed, may 
scare some bankers ; but it does not scare Mr Black. IDA 


[ fifteen years under Mr Black’s leadership the World 
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flow of world payments ; must one wait for the next run on 
the franc to prick the indifference of the Europeans ? 

A fanatic, as Mr George Ball reminded the conference on 
Tuesday, has been defined as a man who redoubles his efforts 
when he has forgotten his aim. One must not become a 
fanatic about international credit, either a conservative fanatic 
or a radical one. The best credit scheme does not remove 
any of the need for adjustments in domestic policies, nor 
should it dam up indefinitely necessary adjustments in 
exchange rates. The bankers’ job, internationally, is the 
limited but crucial one of ensuring that credit or the lack 
of it does not get in the way. 


Two Hats 


indeed applies the same tests to an applicant—for example, 
its readiness to mobilise its internal resources for development 
—as does the World Bank. Its concession—and it is a big 
one—is to provide interest-free money for as long as fifty 
years to countries that would be unable to borrow abroad at 
all on conventional terms. 

Indeed, Mr Black’s two hats sport the same band, because 
IDA is jointly run by the Bank and serviced by its staff. So 


_ far IDA’s operations have been joined with collateral loans 


by the Bank—evidently a large element of judgment must 


govern the apportionment of the two kinds of credit. But: 


some projects would never be suitable for the Bank, such as 
the municipal water supply that IDA is financing. Already 
IDA faces a major job of expanding its resources. These 
are always likely to be short in relation to the amount of capital 
that would be demanded at zero interest. But they are short 
in the more urgent sense that India and Pakistan could easily 
mop up the whole of IDA’s present resources, with nothing 
left over for the many projects that are coming forward from 
other countries. There were observers at Vienna this week 
who suggested that the decline of the World Ban*’s business 
on commercial terms might not be unrelated to IDA’s entry 
into business on uncommercial terms. But in many develop- 
ing countries the limits of safe commercial borrowing have 
been reached ; several of them have a pile-up of repayments 
to make in the next few years and already the service of their 
external debt is imposing increasing strain on their precarious 
balance of current payments. The safe and sane way, Mr 
Black says, of averting financial trouble for such countries 
is to maximise the flow of official capital provided for long 
periods and at token interest. 

It hardly needs saying that all this was well received by the 
developing countries, Listening to the spokesman for Pakistan, 
for example, one caught all the expected echoes—criticism of 
consortium credits supplied on hard terms ; no likely prospect 
of expanding the foreign exchange earnings of the developing 
countries ; and a demand for a substantial increase in IDA’s 


resources. Increasing IDA’s resources will indeed be the . 


cry of the future for the “ Part II” countries, who subscribe 
only Io per cent in convertible funds and the rest in their own 
money, usable only with their consent. 

Machinery for bigger subscriptions to IDA will involve 
some statesmanlike engineering on the Bank’s part, in addition 
to much supplementary technical werk such as the new 
development advisory service. 


Mr George Ball voiced - 
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American recognition of the need for enlarged IDA funds 
very soon. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer managed 
to sound less enthusiastic for the idea when he noted that, 
in spite of our own financial stringency, we had not cut foreign 
aid: the question of IDA’s resources, he suggested, did not 
seem to be a problem for immediate decision ; we would hope 
“to be in a position to play our part in enabling it to continue 
its activities when the time comes” ; but even this was foot- 
noted by the need to take into account the relative capacities 
of the different members to make additional contributions. 

This is clearly the way that much of the aid has to go, 
with no pretentious undertakings about quick repayment 
or economic interest rates. But a free-handed, altruistic 
international exercise of this kind may not be the only means 
of increasing the total funds that would be available for 
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lending to underdeveloped countries. Private capital is often 
enough invested in some of them with no serious expectation 
of return for a decade or more. The Bank is looking into 
the possibility of insurance for private investment against 
non-commercial risks and of arbitration in disputes. 

Complaints against “‘ commercial terms ” will be redoubled 
if there are significant prospects of plentiful money at an 
exiguous service. And if, as is only likely, there are plenty 
of nervous “ Part I” capitalists, bankers and taxpayers, they 
have the proved efficiency and skill of the Bank’s procedures 
of enquiry and assessment in borrowing countries to calm 
their fears. When bankers turn to lending money for nothing, 
eyebrows ought to be raised. But this time they have to be 
raised imaginatively towards the practicalities of an economic 
job that cannot be shirked. 


Stronger Props for Prices? 


HE Commonwealth sugar agreement aims at reconciling 

the interests of consumers in this country with the 

claim of Commonwealth producers for a decent income. 

A British official who took part in these negotiations some 

time ago said that the task would be simple but for the 

producers’ double scale of values. The prices they paid were 

always reckoned to be too high, and those they received were 
invariably considered to be too low. 

If producers then believed that there were two sorts of 
prices, they will have been strengthened in that belief by the 
course of prices over, say, the past decade. Since the end of 
the Korean boom, commodity prices have ebbed steadily in 
spite of efforts by primary producers to halt the slide: yet 
the cost of manufactured goods has continued to creep up in 
spite of all attempts to stamp out inflation by the industrialised 
nations. Primary producers are therefore paying more for 
imports of manufactures and getting less for each unit of 
exports than at any time since the war, while the development 
schemes which they hope to finance through bigger exports 
have grown more ambitious. 

The idea of a stark contrast between busy industrialised 
countries self-confessedly pre-occupied with getting rich quick 
and neglected and miserable underdeveloped states having to 
struggle increasingly hard for a living seems to have gripped 
the authors of recent United Nations economic reports. One 
of the latest claimed that international control of production 
and exports “ remained a possibility still unexploited except 
for a few products.” Officially, it seems the United Nations 
does not recognise the existence of any sort of stabilisation 
scheme that has no elaborate mechanism for representing the 
interests of consumers. Yet the price of several key commodi- 
ties, including copper and nickel, and to a minor degree also 
jute and soon, perhaps, wool is partly influenced by the main 
exporters. The “few products” subject to the full rigours 
of international agreements sponsored by the United Nations 
are formidable. Agreements already cover wheat, tin, sugar 
and coffee. An international cocoa stabilisation scheme awaits 
ratification, and lead and zinc output is regulated when the 
occasion demands by voluntary curbs accepted by producer 
members of the UN lead and zinc study group. 

Participation in commodity stabilisation schemes has some- 


times been painful, but considerable experience in working 
them has now been gained. Existing stabilisation schemes do 
not seem to have brought producers very substantial benefits ; 
the prices of some of the commodities they affect are among 
the weakest. The Economist commodity price indicator (base 
1958=100) has relapsed to 93.2 and is now lower than at 
the beginning of the year. Then western Europe and Japan 
were booming ; they are advancing still, but less certainly. 
The long-awaited American economic revival has arrived, 
but with industrial production in nearly all the dozen or so 
industrialised countries at or near its peak, commodity prices 
remain depressed. 

Metal prices have been held down by disappointing con- 
sumption in western Europe, and if Britain’s experience is 
typical, consumers may wish to reduce their stocks quite sub- 
stantially. With the exception of the two American companies 
that have announced the resumption of maximum production, 
all the major copper producers are continuing to keep their 
output or sales below capacity. Even with a nominal reduction 
of 10 per cent, there was a prospect of a surplus this year of 
more than 100,000 tons. Although consumption in the United 
States has been strong enough to absorb this potential surplus, 
the relatively small further increase in consumption forecast 
in western Europe is less likely to happen. The ending of 
the complete stoppage at all important mines in Chile has 
exposed the weakness that underlay the market, and this week 
spot copper slipped to £228 a ton. 

Restriction of lead production, and the connected barter 
deals under which the United States absorbed the surplus 
lead that producers voluntarily held off the market last year, 
has not produced the expected rise in lead prices, which at 
£64 a ton for spot supplies have relapsed to January’s level. 
But the expected decline in zinc following an increase i 
production has occurred, and spot supplies have fallen t0 
£743 aton. The price of aluminium, which competes witl 
the older metals, particularly copper, has been left unaltered 
this year at £186 a ton, but nickel was raised £60 to £660 
a ton in July, after being maintained at £600 a ton for mort 
than four years by International Nickel, which controls about 
60 per cent of the West’s supplies and is therefore confidenl 
that it will enjoy the wider market that its policy creates. 
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Tin producers could scarcely conceal their joy: at the failure 
of the buffer stock managers’ attempt to prevent the price 
rising above £880 a ton. They have already seen a rise of 
{150 to £939 a ton this year, and feel that they have been 
baulked of still larger gains by the proposed release of metal 
from the United States stockpile. The vehemence of their 
denunciation of this American initiative, which may in fact 
have been inspired mainly by the prompting: of the Inter- 
national Tin Council, should strengthen the United States’ 
wish to join the Council and by accepting its decisions shift 
some of its present unpopularity on to other shoulders. 

Fibres have failed to show the improvements this season 
that had been expected. Wool’s shaky performance at this 
month’s auctions reflects the sudden worsening of Japan’s 
balance of payments ; Japanese buyers were the main prop 
when prices recovered earlier this year. Without that support, 
there is little chance of much further improvement in prices 
this year. At their peak in May, merino 64’s fetched 98d. a 
lb.; the price has now slipped back to 93d. a lb. Cotton 
growers have been afflicted by storms in the United States 
and unusually severe attacks by pests in Egypt, but neither 
the medium staples grown mainly in the United States or the 
long staples grown principally in Egypt and the Sudan have 
yet Shown any marked response in prices. 

jute has fallen from the unsustainable level of {£210 a ton 
for ‘“‘ firsts” that throttled trade in this fibre in the early part 
of this year. Supplies of jute from the new crop will be 
adequate in Pakistan, the main exporting country, and in India, 
which since partition has made itself independent of Pakistan’s 
jute on which Calcutta’s jute mills once depended. In contrast 
to the restriction of output at the jute mills which was made 
necessary by the scarcity of jute last season, these mills will be 
strained this season in absorbing all domestic supplies. The 
quality of Pakistan’s crop is poor and has caused a wider spread 
between the best and lowest grades of fibre. After falling to 
{118 a ton, firsts have rebounded to around £137 a ton, but 
are likely to recede again later in the season. 

Though the current temporary surpluses of basic materials 
are not serious if 
allowance is made 
for a continuation 
of the steady rise 
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there can be little hope of a significant reversal of the down- 
ward drift in prices. Uganda robustas remain at £143 a ton, 
compared with {£170 a ton last October. 

A hefty surplus of cocoa remains from the last two crops, 
and quite a large surplus will probably be left over from the 
new crop. But the price has remained firm at £161 a ton, 
and since a stabilisation scheme was first discussed the 
possibility of its general acceptance has increased perceptibly. 
The “free” price of suger has not recovered beyond £24 a 
ton, though the working of the present international agree- 
ment is now being reviewed in Geneva, and many delegates 
would probably support an attempt to regain more effective 
control of prices during the two years’ life of the current 
scheme. 

With so many commodities in distress, Britain’s decision to 
apply for membership of the common market has come at an 
embarrassing time. Nearly all primary producers, directly or 
indirectly, have something at stake in these negotiations, and 
their fears are magnified by the failure of a high level of 
production in the industrialised countries to guarantee them 
a satisfactory price for their exports. Many of these primary 
producers feel outraged by the adverse turn in their terms of 
trade, which have run in favour of the industrialised countries 
ever since the elimination of post-war scarcity. 

When farmers in industrialised countries are frustrated in 
this way, they usually have ample opportunity for letting off 
steam at price support discussions, or even have the occasional 
opportunity to shy a rotten egg or tomato at an official 
representative. But primary producers seldom have such an 
opportunity. The result is usually to embitter trade discussions 
or to encourage excessive optimism among them over trade 
with the communist countries, which buy a narrow range 
of commodities in a small number of markets and thereby 
make a greater impact politically than the volume of their 
imports would seem to warrant. After years of refusing 
to consider the merits of stabilisation schemes seriously, 
the American government appears to have decided now 
that support for these agreements is a sound political policy, 
even where 
there are linger- 
ing doubts about 
the economic wis- 
dom of interfer- 
ing with prices. If 
the United States 
goes beyond its 
present  an- 
nounced inten- 
tion of consider- 
ing membership 
of the interna- 
tional coffee and 
tin agreements, 
price support 
schemes would be 
given a_ timely 
shot in the arm ; 
confidence in 
their effectiveness 
has been given a 
severe jolt this 
year. 
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One-legged Expansion 


HEN the Chancellor was devising his 
measures two months ago to restrain 
Britain’s demand for other countries’ 
output, almost all available evidence pointed 
to the continuing stagnation of this 
country’s own industrial production. In 
fact, at the time it had been rising. By July, 
figures published by the Treasury this week 
show, industrial production was about four 
per cent higher than at the beginning of 
1961, allowing for the purely seasonal 
differences that can affect rates of output 
between different months, and manufac- 
turing output was about five per cent 
higher. Previous calculations for certain of 
the earlier months of the year have also now 
been revised upwards, with the result that 
for the second quarter as a whole produc- 
tion is now reckoned to have been about 
two per cent larger than during the first 
quarter. As manufacturing employment 
has remained approximately level during 
these six months, this has meant some 
slight, though wholly welcome, increase in 
productivity—in direct contrast with the 
record of the previous twelve months or so. 
This is not quite so fast a rate of growth 
as in the same months of 1959, when the 
British economy was last undergoing a bout 
of expansion. Nor is it quite so broadly 
based. Significant gains in output so far 
this year have largely been confined to the 
engineering and construction industries— 
generically, the capital goods suppliers— 
and a few others, principally some of the 
food and chemical trades. Vehicle output 
has also been rising, but it is still running 
well below the peak levels of the spring and 
summer of 1960. Perhaps more notable, on 
the other hand, is that this extra production 
has been registered in face of a very marked 
pause this year in stockbuilding by manu- 
facturing industry (chart on page 1185). 
During the first six months of 1961 manu- 
facturing stocks rose by only £37 million 
(1954 prices, seasonably adjusted), as 
against increases of £297 million in the 
second and £164 million in the first halves 
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of 1960: most of this year’s small overall 
increase has stemmed, moreover, from the 
growth of work in progress in engineering, 
plus some accumulation of finished goods 
stocks in textiles and clothing. The cutting 
back of the import bill for raw materials and 
partly-processed manufactures arising from 
this virtual cessation of stockbuilding ‘is 
welcome: less so is its depressing effect 
upon the current production rates of certain 
industries. The steel makers, for one, have 
now been hit badly by a complete turn 
round in their customers’ stock policies: 
since July the run down of steel stocks 
appears to have gathered considerable pace. 
If this process should spread—and dis- 
tributed stocks in the hands of wholesalers 
and retailers have risen more sharply this 
year, especially in the first three months, 
than during any comparable period since at 
least 1957—then the nascent upswing in 
industrial output may not survive for very 
long. 


For How Long? 


O; equal, though perhaps not quite so 
immediate, import for the prospects of 
sustaining this long awaited sign of growth 
are the Board of Trade’s latest soundings of 
industry’s capital expenditure plans. Since 
last winter investment programmes for the 
present year have in total been revised quite 
sharply downward, largely because a 
number of motor manufacturers and their 
suppliers have decided to take rather longer 
over the completion of their new capacity. 
Instead of the thirty per cent increase then 
reckoned for capital outlays in 1961, manu- 
facturers now expect to spend only about 
2I per cent more, roughly in line with 
their original forecast in summer 1960. For 
1962, the initial feeling, from soundings 
before the Chancellor’s measures in July, 
seems to have been that of spending no 
more than this year. Commercial invest- 
ment is still expected to be about ten per 
cent larger this year than last, and to show 
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almost as large an increase again in 1962, 
By mid-year, it should be noted, beeen 
actual spending by manufacturers had 
reached an annual rate only 17 per cent 
above the whole of 1960, while commercial’ 
investment was three per cent down. 4 

Hitherto these six-monthly soundings” 
have failed to earn any reputation of real. 
reliability—this time last year, for instance, 
manufacturers quite inaccurately raised” 
their estimates for 1960 very sharply 
upwards. But the less ambitious target set 
for manufacturing investment in 1962 does 
fit in with the recent decline in engineering” 
orders and in industrial building contracts © 
received by contractors and architects. The) 
capital goods suppliers still have a heavy) 
volume of work in front of them and they 
should be able to maintain or even increas : 
their present output rates until at least well? 
into 1962. Beyond then, prospects are now 
decidedly doubtful. 4 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Better Bookkeeping 


so eee be precise, the Committee” 
of Public Accounts—has at last taken 
the Atomic Energy Authority to task for 
the way it presents its annual’ report, that 
monument of non-information designed tc 
conceal not only the cost of the AEA’ 
military work but pretty well everything else 
as well. While the committee accepted the 
security restrictions as perfectly sensible, it 
could see no reason why the AEA shoul 
not be a modicum more forthcoming abou 
its purely commercial operations, especia 
since these seem to be involving a sizeab 
loss and there is nothing that stimulates 
PAC’s terrier instincts more than the scef 
of a buried deficit. At one point durif 
the AEA’s evidence the following exchan 
occurred : 
Col. Crosthwaite-Eyre: Looking at yo 
balance sheet, is there any way in whid 
the average person could discover tha 
you had waived £10 million in royalti 
on the first four (civil nuclear po 
stations. There is no defence secret abot 
that in any shape or form ? ’ 
Sir Alan Hitchman for the AEA: No,1 
does not appear in the balance sheet. ~ 
Col. Crosthwaite-Eyre: There is no w 
in which anybody could possibly discové 
that unless he were a member of this 
committee. ... Am I right in that ? 
Sir Alan Hitchman: It is a matter of 
public knowledge. 
Col. Crosthwaite-Eyre: No, it is not 4 
matter of public knowledge, it should be 
reflected in your balance sheet. . . ahe .dqua 
Nor did the PAC and the Authority §a ce: tre of 
appear to see precisely eye to eye on what ris : to st 
constituted a profit and what a loss. The§, |. 
gil hous 
ke ; of E 
ft e con 
This -enow 
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THE PROUD MERCANTILE TRADITION ENSHRINED IN LA GRAND’ PLACE IS THE HERITAGE OF BRUSSELS’ BUSINESSMEN. THEY HAVE MADE THE IBM ELECTRIC THEIR FIRST CHOICE AMONG ELECTR 


How to succeed in a wise old market place 


ahe .dquarters for the six-nation Common Market, bustling Brussels 
cei tre of a new surge ahead of European trade. This comes as no 
tpris : to students of history. Here in Brussels, directly in front of 
gil houses in our picture, was once one of the great mediaeval 
kei s of Europe. For centuries, merchants and craftsmen from all 
fr t e continent gathered here to display and sell their wares. 


fa: Y hen goods are free to compete openly, the better 


We have great respect for this idea at IB M—and with reason. Our type- 
writer is a good example. We designed it for uncompromising perform- 
ance and built it with a craftsmanship that is measured in thousandths 
of an inch and millionths of a second. The quality that resulted won 
immediate recognition: the IBM Electric has been from its beginning 
Europe’s most widely used electric typewriter. 


seems to work as well as ever in the Europe of today. IBM 


This -enowned market drew its vitality from a very simple IBM The concept that made the historic market of Brussels great 


bdue will win out, to the profit of both buyer and seller. 


is proud to share in a great tradition. 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED « ALSO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Home and abroad —__ 


the Irving personifies 





service 
to Bankers and Businessmen 


everywhere 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


World-wide Banking Services for Business, Banks and Individuals 


Capital Funds over $150,000,000 Total Assets over $1,750,000,000 
GEORGE A. Murpny, Chairman of the Board WILLIAM E. PETERSEN, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Authority, for example, said in its evidence 
that while a small loss would be made on 
the manufacture of fuel elements for the 
first four power stations, it intended there- 
after to recover its costs. But, said the com- 
mittee in its final report, “ It appeared, how- 


7 ever, that the Authority have incurred large 


aE SRT SES ereenanp a ever aes 


losses (not small deficits), mainly through 
over-provisioning of materials for the 
nuclear power programme and these losses, 
which include substantial writing down of 
stocks . . . are not separately identified in the 
Authority’s accounts.” I--deed the Authority 
said flatly during the summer that it had 
not written down any stocks in the latest 
balance sheet available, for March, 1960, 
when its holding of raw materials was shown 
at a book value of £80 million, a rise of 


| £30 million in 12 months. 


The outcome of this series of fairly tart ex- 


changes is the likelihood that the Authority 
_ will in the future publish a good dea! more 


a eet 


) stocks. 
| should ever have been so reticent. 
| stated its position more openly would have 

greatly strengthened its hand in bargaining 


information to satisfy the kind of questions 
on which the committee pressed it hardest, 
namely the cost of its research, and details 
of its trading operations such as royalties 
from power stations, sales of fuel, losses on 
It is difficult to see why the AEA 
To have 


with its main and most formidible civil 


‘ customer, Sir Christopher Hinton, who has 
| certainly got the better of the Authority on 


the question of royalties and seems likely to 
get his own way in fuel too. And a little 
more information might make it easier to 
discover what, precisely, nuclear power is 
costing Britain—a great deal more, by all 
accounts, than Sir Christopher is paying for 
it. 


BANK ADVANCES 
The Pressure Revealed 
T would appear that the bankers have at 
last got their advances under control. 


For almost two years now they have been 
pulling hard on the reins with little effect 
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and the earlier checks always proved to be 
short-lived. The latest quarterly classifi- 
cation of bank advances by class of bor- 
rower, however, shows that the banks’ 
tighter scrutiny is taking effect ; advances 
by all members of the British Bankers’ 
Association rose by only £31 million in 
the three months to August and only £4 
million of ‘this increase came from the 
clearing banks. This is the smallest 
quarterly increase since February, 1958, and 
compares with a total increase of £316 mil- 
lion for the first two quarters of this year. 

In the latest three months ten of the 
twenty-six borrowing groups show a reduc- 
tion in advances. But the reductions are in 
unexpected places: seven of the ten are 
in the industrial section. The groups that 
were expected to bear the brunt of any cut- 
back show in some cases relatively large in- 
creases. Advances to hire purchase (due 


BRITISH BAN ge ASSOCIATION 


million) 
3 12 
mths. mths. | mths. Total 
to to to at 
Aug., Aug.,| Aug., Aug., 
1960 1961 | 1961 1961 
Personal & professional +11 Nil | + 15 705 
Hire purchase........ —5 +12; + 15 158 
Retail trade.......... —it —17| + 10 368 
Industryandothertrade +64 +11 | +317 .2,115 
“* Other financial”’.... + 4 +12)| + 24 350 
Other groups ........ — 4 +13 | + 20 221 
Change in total....... +59 +31 | +401 3,917 


for a 20 per cent cut by next January) and 
the other financial groups, which includes 
the property companies, both rose by £12 
million in the three months, bringing their 
respective increases so far this year to 
£22 million and £44 million. On the other 
hand the growth in personal and pro- 
fessional advances, one of the fastest grow- 
ing groups in the past, has been checked, 
while advances to the local authorities rose 
by only £1 million. 

Advances to industrial borrowers rose 
by only £11 million in the three months. 
This follows an increase of £235 million in 
the first half of 1961 and compares with a 
rise of £64 million in the same quarter of 
1960. The only increases of any size were 


The Stockbuilding Pause 


The stockbuilding boom in 150 r 
manufacturing industry came 
virtually to an end at the be- 
ginning of this year. Small 


gains were registered in the 
first two quarters, but they were 


the smallest since 1959. Stocks 
of wholesalers and retailers 
rose very sharply in the first 
three months and rather less so 
in the second quarter, but not 
to change the general picture of 
only a marginal increase in total 
stocks so far this year. 





TOTAL 
June '6i 


£5126 mn 


Seasonally adjusted 
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in engineering (up by £13 million to £490 
million) and in building and contracting 
(up by £7 million to £175 million) while 
falls were registered by chemicals (down by 
£12 million to £53 million), iron and steel 
(down by £3 million to £95 million) and 
in food, drink, and tobacco (down by {11 
million to {21 § million) where, as in the 
retail trade, seasonal influences tend to re- 
duce advances in the summer. The sharp 
check in the growth of industrial advances 
has already been reflected in the number of 
new issues in the capital market. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Under Restraint 


n_the last six weeks, leading equities have 
moved no more than one per cent either 
way of a mid-point, as established by the 
Financial Times index, of 310, and no more 
than 14 per cent of a mid-point, as estab- 
lished by The Economist indicator, of 365. 
This reflects the low level of business in the 
oo exchange, but it also helps to empha- 
the volume of selling has not deen 
soem at these ee low levels. A 
small fall in prices, indeed, has usually en- 
couraged a little buying but any thought 
that this might produce a more sus 
rally has been frustrated, first, by the con- 
tinued uneasiness about the British economy 
and, secondly, by the disturbing influence 
of international tensions. This was again 
the case on Monday when the market 
broadened and prices rose, only for this 
rally to be nipped in the bud by the news 
of Mr Hammarskjéld’s death. In all, equity 
prices were little changed on balance, with 
The Economist indicator falling slightly to 
361.2 in the week to Wednesday’s close. 
Investors have not lost their faith in 
the long term pr for equities 
and this was illustrated this week when 
dealings took place in the Courage Barclay 
and Simonds convertible debenture at pre- 
miums ranging up to 83 ts on the issue 
price of £99 per cent (£25 paid). This 
issue was over-subscribed four times, not 
because of its 6; per cent coupon but be- 
cause the conversion rights into the equity 
were attractive. But at the moment inves- 
tors seem to prefer to take a two-way bet 
like this rather than to go whole-heartedly 
back into the equity market. 

There has not been much movement in 
gilt-edged prices, though the market in the 
medium dated issues was looking rather 
firmer in the middle of this week. In the 
mortgage market, on the other hand, short 
term rates have again hardened and some 
of the smaller councils have paid 7% or 
7% per cent for seven days money. 
hardening of the rates reflects not only the 
approach of quarter day but the withdrawal 
of funds by some big industrial companies 
and the cutting-back by the banks of tem- 
porary loans to the local authorities. The 
capital market, too, continues to feel the 

of the credit squeeze and of the cur- 
tailment of advances by the clearing banks. 
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Further Rights Issues 


- I ‘HIS was evident this week in the an- 
nouncement of further rights issues. 


The directors of Debenhams, for example, - 


have been forced by the rise in interest rates 
to review the capital expenditure pro- 
gramme and to extend it over a longer 
period. But they have decided to go ahead 
with fifteen major schemes that are in an 
advanced stage of development. -Their 
completion will cost about £4.2 million 
over the next eighteen months and as the 
group only has the minimum cash balances 
required for trading purposes and as, pre- 
sumably, the banks were not prepared to 
lend, the directors have decided to raise 
about £44 million by a rights issue. One 
new ordinary share at 42s. 6d. for every 
fifteen shares held is being offered on the 
basis of higher profits in 1960-61 and a 
maintained dividend of 1s. 11d. per share 
on the bigger capital. Thus, with the shares 
standing at 51s., the rights are worth 6d. 
and the ex rights yield is 3.8 per cent. 
Morgan Grenfell has underwritten this 
issue and also the rights offer by Laporte 
Industries of one new ordinary share at 
18s. for every five held, designed to raise 
about £43 million. This money is required 
to complete the group’s expansion pro- 
gramme, including that of Howards and 
Sons which Laporte acquired in February. 
Just over a year ago, this chemical manu- 
facturing group raised about: £237 million 
by a rights issue and its shareholders will 
no doubt be relieved to hear that while the 
first call on the latest issue is in October 
the final call will not be made until January. 


But it remains to be seen how far share- 


holders will be prepared to support this 
issue, for the directors indicate that profits 
are falling though they expect to maintain 
the dividend at 103 per cent on the in- 
creased capital. The immediate reaction in 
the stock market was to mark the shares 
down by 2s. 9d. to 20s., to make the rights 
worth 4d. and the ex rights yield 5.4 per 


cent. 


Doubts in Wall Street 


A correspondent cables : 


ERVOUSNESS on Wall Street increased 

this week and equity prices fell sharply 
as a result, with almost all groups coming 
under pressure.- Dealers attribute the sales 
to the heightening of international tensions 
and to increased fears that the administra- 
tion is pursuing an aggressive policy towards 
business practices, particularly in anti-trust 
actions. The Dow Jones industrial average 
fell close to the 700 mark before a renewal 
of support brought it back to 707 on Wed- 
nesday. Pundits in the market think that 
the average may go lower because of the 
absence of any widespread demand for 
equities. 

A really marked decline, however, is not 
considered likely because the prospects for 
the economy and industrial profits are good. 
Institutional investors are prepared to add to 
their purchases if selling by private in- 
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vestors increases as oe take the view that 
the latest fall is typical of a maturing bull 
market and that it 1 shold be followed by 
another rise, in which, however, buying is 
likely to become increasingly § selective. With 
the Federal Reserve continuing to pursue 
an easy money policy, largely because the 
demand for credit remains moderate, the 
public has funds available both for specula- 
tion and longer term investment. But ex- 
pectations that the Dow Jones average 
might rise to 800 before the end of the year 
are now thought to be too optimistic and 
until the Berlin and Congo crises are settled 


the brokers are advising their clients to be. 


cautious, 


SHIPBUILDING 


Accentuating the Obvious 


ERHAPS one should not begrudge Mr 
Marples his study tour of continental 
shipyards. Personal impressions usually 
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sink deeper than—if they only serve to con- 
firm—the succinct. monochrome of other 
peoples’ reports, such as the industry’s own 
productivity report on Swedish shipbuild- 
ing, finally published two weeks ago, and 
perhaps also the report he should receive 
next month‘from the firm of accountants set 
the task of finding our why British ship- 
owners have been placing more of their 
orders overseas. < But, judging from his 
replies to questions on his return at London 
airport, the Minister of ‘Transport did not 
discover anything ‘new. The quality of 
British-built ships is ‘admired, he said. But 
British yards are behind on prices and 
delivery dates, and one of the main reasons 
for this is the “ gteater hatmony ” between 
continental managements and their men. 
There, most shipyard managements divulge 
to their workers the full facts of the firm’s 
situation, thus creating an atmosphere of 
trust. This, in turn, is greatly helped by the 
fact that all, or most, shipbuilding workers 
are represented by a single union, which in 
practice has long meant the complete 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Right Direction 


ROVISIONAL estimates of the United 

Kingdom balance of payments for the 
second quarter of 1961 are broadly as ex- 
pected. The improvement in the balance 
of visible trade recorded in the previous 
quarter has continued, with a fall in the esti- 
mated deficit to £40 millién,.against £87 


million in the same quarter of 1960. Exports . 


and re-exports were virtually unchanged, 


but imports fell by £29 million compared 


with the first quarter of 1961. Invisible 
transactions showed a sharp improvement, 
from being literally “ invisible ” in the first 
quarter, to a surplus of £25 million in the 
second. The identified balance on current 
account was a deficit of £15 million, com- 
pared with a deficit of £68 million in the 
first quarter of the year and £50 million in 
the corresponding quarter of 1960. 

On the capital account net private invest- 
ment abroad was £83 million, a high figure 
which gives some point to the Chancellor’s 
announcement in July of a “ more severe ” 
test of investment projects in. non-sterling 
countries. The support operations of the 
European central banks are included in 

“monetary movements.” Without this 
support the fall of £175 million in the 
sterling holdings of the non-sterling area 
countries would have been considerably 
larger, but equally any such fall would have 
been balanced by an equivalent fall in the 
United Kingdom’s assets. As it is, the fall 
of £89 million in the gold and convertible 
currency reserves is partly offset by a reduc- 
tion of £13 million in overseas sterling 
holdings and an improvement of £15 million 
in other monetary movements. The 
balancing item, a little surprisingly in view 
of the outflow of short-term capital, 
remained positive at £25 million. 


_ UNITED KINGDOM BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 


(£ million) 
1960 1961* 
| il i IV i l 
CURRENT 
ACCOUNT :— 
Imports (f.0.b.)... 1,022 1,029 1,005 1,054 1,050 1,02) 
Exports ae 966 942 859 945 982 981 
Visible Balance... — 56 — 87 —146 —109 — @ — 4 
Government (net) — 75 — 67 — 69 — 73 — 85 — 8 
ther invisibles 
SE snceeauges + 87 +104 + 79 + 73 + 85 +111 


Identified Current 
PAMED ‘sig i cine — 44 — 50 —136 —109 — 68 — 
LONG TERM 
CAPITAL A/C.+ 
Inter-Government 
gph EE — 17 — 20 — 14 — 40 — 21 + 23 


‘to 1.M.F,, LDA. 


Fund + 
Other U.K, Official 

Long Term 

Capital (net)... ... —- 2— J - 2-11 
Private investment ‘ 

OS — 37 — 63 — 36 + 44 + 48 — 83 


Balance of Long 
Term Capital... — 53 — 85 — 51 — 7 + 25 — 7! 
Balance of Current 
and Long Term 
Copleal . ...cses — 97 —135 —187 —116 — 43 — 8 


BALANCING ITEM +123 + 60 +115 + 66 + 72 + 25 


MONETARY 
MOVEMENTS} 
Overseas sterling 
oldings : 
(a) R.S.A. 
countries. —-344+ 4-—-97 —97 — 39 +163 
(b) Non- “sterling 


countries. 19 +118 +226 +241 —131 —175 
(c) Non- terri- 

torial organ- 

isations .... — 17.— 27 — 57 — 55 + 4— | 


Gold and conver- 
tible currency 
reserves....... — 16 — 40 — 77 — 44 + 75 + 89 

Other monetary 
movements ..., + 22 + 20 +77 +5 + 62 — I5 


* Provisional. t+ Assets : Increase —/decrease+. Liabilities 
Increase + /decrease — 
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A Mine of Information 
about . 


CANADA 


is to be found in the Bank of Montreal publication 
‘YOUR GUIDE TO BUSINESS IN CANADA’, 
If you are interested in doing business with CANADA 














send for a copy today. . aby 
, 4 : TAS 
Our Business Development Department is at your service. : 








Bank of Montreal 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 

HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
WEST END OFFICE: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W.1 


Over 850 Branches and Offices throughout 
Canada and Abroad 


AFETY+PrRoFir 


You get the best of both words with A RBEY NATIONA L 




















SAFETY Abbey National has the complete confidence of over 700,000 members. 
Furthermore, Shares and Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments. 


INIEREST The rate is 33% per annum (as from 1st October) with income tax paid 

by the Society. This represents £6.2.5d. per cent when income tax 
is paid at the standard rate. Build-Up Shares will yield 44%—equivalent to 
£6.18. 9d. per cent when tax is paid at the standard rate. 


EASE OF WiTHDRAWAL Should the need arise, sums up to £100 may be 
withdrawn on demand—larger sums at short notice. 
Write now for Investment and Build-Up Share booklets. 


RSBEY NATIONAL Building Society 


Abbey House, Baker Street, London NW1. Welbeck 8282. 
Branches and Agencies in all Principal Towns. 
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absence of demarcation rows and a consider- 
able degree of flexibility for moving men 
from one section of a yard to another. 
Repetition of the blatantly obvious may 
perhaps be called for to induce any real 
change in this industry, although Mr 
Marples’s anxiety to promote harmony in 
shipyard labour relations may run him into 
his own kind of demarcation difficulty with 
the Minister of Labour. But there is a 
world of difference between willing some- 
thing and achieving it. The craft unions in 
shipbuilding have been talking about amal- 
gamation for at least five years. So far the 
blacksmiths have joined forces with the 
boilermakers, and now the executives of the 
two biggest unions, the boilermakers and the 
shipwrights, have just decided to recom- 


mend a kind of amalgamation to their ~ 


members. But in the proposed joint 
organisation the ‘platers’ and ‘corkers’ 
would retain “full autonomy ” to deal with 
matters concerning their respective : 
they would still elect their own officials and 
control their trade procedure. 

However, this is a step, albeit limited, in 
the right direction: traditions die hard. 
But Mr Marples could indulge his fondness 
for action in his own direct dealings with 
the shipbuilding employers. There can be 
no response without prior initiative, and 
the first step towards productive harmony in 
British shipyards can only be taken by 
management. Lack of imagination and a 
deep-seated frigidity towards the idea of 
genuine co-operation characterises the 
labour policy of too many. British yards. 
There are some exceptions, but their pro- 
ductivity record and relative success in win- 
ning orders has not yet helped many of the 
others to see the light. Possibly the hard 
tack of depression, which they now face, 
may make some difference, though slumps 
are not always effective medicines. One 
point is certain, however. Mr Marples is 
right to turn his back on the idea of govern- 
ment subsidies ; they even more rarely cure 
inefficiency. 


SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


Enter Polypropylene 


p OLYPROPYLENE is one of the most ver- 
satile plastic materials ; apart from its 
normal use as a moulding powder, it can be 
made into a fibre like nylon or Terylene. 
Now that Imperial Chemical Industries has 
begun to produce it under the trade name 
‘“ Ulstron ” in a pilot plant at its Wilton 
plant, one can begin to see how much of a 
price advantage this material has over the 
other synthetics. Only yarns that are suit- 
able for ropes and fishing nets are being 
made so far : but these are nearly 25 per 


cent cheaper than comparable nylon or 


Terylene and, ICI claims, they have some 
advantages for such uses. To produce poly- 
propylene yarn for clothes requires first 
solving the problem of dyeing a’ material 
that is even more resistant to normal 


BUSINESS NOTES 


methods than are the other synthetics, and 
ICI will not commit itself to any date for 
the introduction of such materials, Monte- 
catini, the Italian chemical company that 
pioneered the development of polypropylene 


and from which ICI has the exclusive rights. 


to produce polypropylene yarn in Britain for 
clothes, is doing much research on the prob- 
lem and seems to have gained some success ; 
but the methods used seem still too expen- 
sive to be practicable for use on what should 
be a cheap synthetic material. 

Industrial applications, therefore, will be 
the only ones for polypropylene in the 
immediate future ; but ICI evidently ex- 
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pects that these will prove substantial, for 
its first full-scale plant, which will start 
production at Wilton at the end of this year, 


will have a capacity of 2,250 tons a year. 


This will allow it to use more than 20 per 


_ cent of all ICI’s output of polypropylene 


polymer, which amounts to 11,000 tons a 
year now and could reach 22,000 tons in 
1963. But in the long run, if the problem 
of dyeing the material can be solved, fibres 
are expected to account for at least 30 per 
cent of production. Carpets are likely to 
form a substantial market for it as well as 
clothes ; and when production of the yarn 
and of the polymer reaches the really large 





AIR SAFETY 


XCLUDING the crash that killed Mr 

Hammarskjéld and-12 of his com- 
panions, there have been five major acci- 
dents within the month to civil airliners 
on routine commercial flights and close 
on 280 people have died in them; the 
pilgrims who stepped out of their wrecked 
aircraft on the Dublin main road last 
Tuesday night might well think it miracu- 
lous that the total did not exceed 3§0. 
Nearly. 1,000 passengers and crew have 
been killed in civil air accidents in various 
parts of the world so far this year, not 
counting those who crashed in privately- 
owned aircraft. This is not a record of 
which the airlines can feel proud; it 
suggests that the casualty rate- by the end 
of the year may show little, if any, im- 
provement on 1960, an especially black 
year when between 1,200 and 1,400 people 


died in commercial air accidents (and a ' 


further 835 were killed in accidents to 
private and business aircraft in the United 
States alone), The trend is more disturb- 
ing because fewer accidents seem to have 
taken place this year in South America, 
a notorious black spot for aviation. 

With the exception of certain accidents 
‘to the Electra, it has been rare in 
recent years for any to _ arise 
out of structural or mechanical failure 
in the main components of an aircraft: 
indeed the structural strength of some 
modern jets has saved several nasty 
crashes from turning into tragedies. But 
a troubling number of fatal accidents, per- 
haps 40 per cent of the total, occur when 
an aircraft is'coming in to land, a much 
higher proportion than accidents at take- 
off, which are usually due to some form 
of engine failure. This prompts the 
suspicion that ancillary equipment is lag- 
ging some considerable way behind actual 
aircraft design, a suspicion that is at least 
partly confirmed by the current report of 
the Daniel and Florence Guggenheim 
Aviation Safety Center. This lists more 
reliable components as one of the items 
needing urgent study, along with im- 
proved air traffic control, and methods for 
protecting passengers from the results of 
accidents—among them fire, a propos of 


Death in the Sky 


which the Safety Center has some scari- 
fying comments to make about compla- 
cency. To its general request for a closer 
look at all aspects of landing, from under- 
carriages to runway lights, pilots might 
add their own plea to designers for jets 
that are easier to land. Several of these 
have hit the runways of the world in 
recent years with an undignified scrunch 
that fortunately hurt no one but the 
machines, yet showed what disconcerting 
results can arise from a hair’s breadth 
deviation from the prescribed landing 
techniques. 

The Air Safety Center’s remarks about 
the need for better training for private 
pilots applies for the time being purely 
to conditions within the United States, 
where private flying is conducted on a 
larger scale than elsewhere. In _ this 
country, however, there have been com- 
ments about a different aspect of training, 
namely, that of pilots of chartered air- 
craft. Now that the joint foibles of the 
British system for licensing airlines and 
the international system for controlling air 
fares have made charter flying an impor- 
tant part of civil aviation, technical 
opinion is asking whether the regulations 
governing these flights are sufficiently 
stringent. 

The mechanical standards required on 
charter flights are as high as those ex- 
pected of aircraft on regular scheduled 
flights ; but how, it has been asked, does 
the pilot on a charter flight make him- 
self familiar with the route ? There have 
been questions, especially in the technical 
journal Flight, which is the official organ 
of the Royal Aero Club, whether some 
recent accidents to aircraft on charter 
flights might have been avoided if the 
pilot was more familiar with the country 
over which he was flying. This issue is 
bound up at least in part with another 
equally disturbing question. Why do so 
many experienced pilots apparently fly 
their aircraft headlong into the ground or 
into the side of mountains ? Is it beyond 
the wit of man to design an altimeter that 
cannot be misread, or instruments that will 
warn him of impending danger ? 





THE ECC 
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ELECTRONIC 
OMPUTER 
EXHIBITION 


AND THE ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYMPOSIUM 


NATIONAL HALL OLYMPIA London 
OCTOBER 3rd-12th 10:30am to 7pm 


October 3rd only NOON-7pm Saturday 10:30am to 4pm 





Visitors to Olympia can see a working demonstration of some of 
the most up-to-date electronic computers and ancillary equipment 
in the world: Britain’s leading manufacturers will display their 
latest equipment, and experts.on the various stands will be ready to 
offer information and advice about electronic data-processing of 
every sort. Whatever the size and nature of your business, here is an 
exhibition you cannot afford to miss. If you cannot attend yourself, 
you should at least send an observer. 


THE ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYMPOSIUM 

During the Exhibition a three day symposium will be held. Executives, well 
versed in computer techniques, will come from a wide range of concerns— 
both State and private enterprises—to give registered delegates the benefit 
of their user knowledge and experience. All six sessions will be informal. 
and a highly useful exchange of ideas and information will result. 

For further information contact Mrs. S. S. Elliott, M.B.E., 64 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Telephone: CENtral 7771/2. 





SEE THE NEW GENERATION OF COMPUTERS AT WORK 
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The clean line 
of good design 


TOM MALLE TAO) AC LA 


THE NEW VAUXHALL VICTOR 


The new Vauxhall Victor is a car of outstanding quality 
and grace. Every contour bears the hall-mark of good 
design. Every detail has been planned with scrupulous 
care to match the clean good looks and superlative 
performance. 

Engine, transmission, brakes, suspension —all have 
been engineered for quiet, safe, efficient motoring. Inside 
and out, every feature is designed for lasting satisfaction 
and lasting quality, 

Run the rule over the new Victor at your Vauxhall 


dealer’s. Then get behind the wheel and let good design 
speak for itself. 


Victor Saloon £510 plus £234.19.9 P.T. (£744.19.9). 
Victor Super £535 plus £246.8.11 P.T. (£781.8.11). 
Victor de Luxe Equipped with individual front seats, leather 
upholstery, heater, etc., £580 plus £267.1.5 P.T. (£847.1.5). 
_ Victor Estate Car £590 plus £271.13.1 P.T. (£861.13.1). 


3-speed or 4-speed ALL-synchro gears 

(3-speed column change, or optional 4-speed floor-mounted lever). 
More comfort, more space for 4 or 5 adults 

(extra legroom front and rear. 214 cu. ft. luggage space) 
Maintenance costs cut by two-thirds 

(only 4 nipples which require lubricating only every 12,000 miles) 
Superb, long-lasting paint finish 


(in new formula synthetic-cellulose enamel. 14 attractive colours) 


See and try the new Victor 

at your local Vauxhall dealer’s. 

Or write for catalogue to 

Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 
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scale’ that is expected, the difference in price 
between. polypropylene and nylon or Tery- 


‘lene may well be much’ greater than the 


25 per cent set by ICT’s introductory prices. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Quiet but Firm 


Ta exchange markets have again been 
quiet this week. There is an unwilling- 


ness in the market to pinpoint any reason 


for this inactivity, although the present 
international crisis usually underlies any 
comment that is ventured. The market now 
appears to be inclined to wait and see. The 
death of Mr Hammarskjéld had no effect on 
the éxchanges; and most dealers. showed 
little more than academic interest m_ the 
annual meeting of the IMF in Vienna, 
Sterling, however, continued to rove 
this” week and ‘the spot rate, m on 
demand from Germany, rose to $2. $0 on 
Tuesday, its highest level for ten months. 
This. rise was attributed to a general 






NEW CARS 


Sporting Types 


+o British Motor “Corporation and 
Ford have chosen the same :week to 
announce new models ..aimed at the 
market for sporting cars. They have 


doing so, and their cars are clearly aimed 
at quite different sections of this market ; 
BMC has fitted a more powerful engine 
into the unchanged body shell of the 
Austin Seven and Mini-Minor, while Ford 
has. produced a coupé body on the other- 
wise unchanged basis of the Classic. But 
the intention in each case is to improve 
profit margins by selling in a specialised 
market, where the competing products do 
not have the advantage of being based on 
a car that is made on so large a scale. 
BMC will be exploiting a market that it 
already reaches with these new versions 
of its baby cars, which are called the 
Austin Seven Cooper and Morris Mini- 
Cooper—the engine shares some features 





selected diametrically opposed means jof- 
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shortage of sterling with so. many tio 1 


\ 


_~ BUSINESS--NOFES ..- 


covering short positions taken up in June. 
The Bank of England appears to. have been 
the only substantial seller of sterling-on the 
first two days of this week. Demand from 
the continent was not maintained on ‘Wed- 
nesday and. the spot rate eased. slightly. 
There is still little evidence of: an inflow of 


‘hot: money © attracted — by - Britain’s * high 
‘interest rates, and:the funds that have come 


in are certainly covered:against the: 


‘risk. The cost.of this cover is still around 


4 per ent, with the three ‘months forward 


-discount at 2% cents, which leaves less than 
‘per cent on the interest eee, 
‘New York: rane 


BUTTER 


No End of Dumping. 


YEAR ago, at Denmark’s Tequest, an 

OEEC working party on dairy products 
met in Paris to discuss the surplus of butter 
on the British market. Denmark and New 
Zealand had previously had talks with 


with the units used in the Cooper Formula 
Junior racing cars. But this is not a 
market that they were originally intended 
to tap: it has been the popularity of the 
cars among those who want a small sports 
car, and realised that these were poten- 
tially the best small sports cars: made in 
Britain; that determined BMC to make. 
‘its own. sports version instead of leaving 
the. profit from producing one to. the 
tuning: shops. It. has .been able to do 
better than they can, andto enlarge the ° 
engine from 850 cc to.997 cc as well as 
to adopt the normal tuning procedure of 
fitting two carburettors, enlarging the in- 
let valves and raising the compression 
ratio. 

The result of these measures is that 
the engine develops 55 bhp instead of the 
34 bhp of the standard engine: to cope 
with the extra power the only change 
needed in the chassis has been to fit 
disc brakes on the front wheels. The 
suspension proves fully capable of meet- 
ing the demands of a car that can now 
reach over 85 mph; the only noticeable 
effect of the greater power is that there 
is a sharper transition from understeer to 
oversteer if the throttle is shut on a corner. 

At a price of £679, which includes a 
fresh-air heater and more elaborate in- 
terior trim, BMC is offering a car that has a 
performance not far short of that of a Ford 
Zephyr or Vauxhall Velox costing some 
£250 more, roughly similar to that of the 
Fiat 1300 that would probably cost nearly 
£100 more in export markets, and much 
superior ‘to that of the Triumph Herald 
that costs £49 more. And, compared with 
BMC’s smaller sports cars, it offers rather 
better performance and road-holding— 
and two more seats—for much, the same 
~ price. In this strong competitive position 





- Of the Sunbeam Rapier that costs £114 





--again 10 GATT: «2 = 


Under GATT rls, approval of con 
tracting Parties is necessary before anti- 
dumping or countervailing duties can be 
imposed. With the government’s. pontifical 
‘observation that “it would be the expecta- 
‘tion of the United Kingdom ‘Government 
that... agreement would be reached on the 
immediate adoption of appropriate measures 
to secure a proper - relati . between _ 
‘supply and demand ”* it seemed that the 
See eee 
on 


the demand for the Coopers may’ well:sur- 
prise BMC, which has been: assuming 
that ti might sell up to 200.a week. “To 
meet the demand for a small ‘car that 
is just better equipped. than the ordinary 
Austin Sevén atid Mini-Minor, BMC is 
also marketing a Super de hixe version, 
which is ‘the Cooper with the normal 
mechanical specification ;- this. costs £592, 
£39 more: than the ‘ordinary de luxe 
model. . 

Where BMC is exploiting a market that 
its car found for itself, Ford is entering 
one that has hardly been touche! in 
Britain before. Its Capri coupé is a rela- 
tively expensive car at £915. and is per- 
haps intended to sell mainly on account 
of extra elegance in styling: it is really 
the first British equivalent of the Khar- 
mann-Ghia Volkswagen. It may appeal 
to some of the buyers of Triumph Herald 
coupés, which cost £157 less, or to buyers 


more. But it is hoped that the car will” 
find a new market among buyers who 
want a car for their personal transport, 
not that of their family, and who want 
a smart car. 
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Nothing of the sort happened ; the meet- 
ing ended without agreement and a further 
meeting might now be called. On the other 
hand, Britain could propose anti-dumping 
duties to a full meeting of GATT which 
alone has the authority to permit use of this 
escape clause in its liberal trading policy. 
More discussions about Britain’s next step 
will probably follow. Meanwhile, Den- 
mark’s butter has been reduced to 252s. a 
cwt ex quay, compared with 335s. a cwt 
at the beginning of the year. 

The main European milk producing coun- 
tries have maintained a high level of output 
rather late in the season, and butter pro- 
duction has had to be increased to absorb 
more of the surplus. In this country, three 
times as much milk was used in the manu- 
facture of butter in the first seven months 
of this year than in the same period of 
1959. The Milk Marketing Board sells 
milk to butter manufacturers at a price 
which is governed by the market price of 
butter. This price is currently 1s. a gallon, 
compared with about 8d. a pint normally 
paid by housewives. Britain produces less 
than a tenth of its butter supplies ; to main- 
tain its average receipts, the Milk Market- 
ing Board tries to limit supplies of cheap 
milk for the manufacture of butter here. 
But in a year such as this, that outlet is 
indispensable. The current low price for 
butter reduces farmers’ incomes and could 
raise the cost of milk subsidies. But Britain 
has the benefit of a large quantity of French 
butter at less than half its cost in France, 
while New Zealand is losing about 65s. a 
cwt on its exports to Britain. 


SPACE RESEARCH 





With a Pinch 
of Salt 


A BRISK correspondence erupted in the 
scientific journal Nature this week 
about how the oceans got their water. Earlier 
this year, C. M, de Turville put forward 
a novel theory, namely that vast solar winds 
(nicknamed “ hydrogen hurricanes ”) sweep 
gusts of hydrogen gas off the face of the 
sun through space which gets trapped, as 
they pass the earth, in its magnetic field. 
This trapped hydrogen then combines with 
oxygen (from where ? released from rocks, 
says de Turville, by the sun’s ultra violet 
radiation) to form water vapour that has 
condensed over the millenniums to fill the 
oceans and which is still being deposited 
at a substantial rate. This theory has 
attracted some attention because it offers a 


satisfactory explanation for a phenomenon ~ 


that has been puzzling meteorologists, 
namely how clouds of what appear to be 
water vapour, but which have previously 


BUSINESS NOTES 


been described as dust, can possibly exist at 
altitudes of 50 miles and upwards. The 
water vapor could not possibly have got up 
there from the ground. Scientists at the 
Meteorological Office find the thesis offers 
a neat explanation. 

To other scientists, however, it appears 
riddled with inconsistencies. They simply 
do not believe that the earth can capture the 
volume of hydrogen from space suggested; 
there are technical reasons, put forward by 
E. R. Harrison of the Atomic Energy 
Authority, for suggesting that the belts of 
radiation that circle the earth would act as 
a shield to prevent the solar winds from 
penetrating the atmosphere to this extent. 
Such huge quantities of hydrogen would 
surely, they protest, have been discovered 
by high altitude research rockets and 
satellites by now, yet no mention has been 
made of them and—more ribaldly—if water 
vapour were truly being formed at a rate 
adequate to account for the oceans, by now 
we would all be fish. (Perhaps we are ; at 
least, one reviewer who has read Leo 
Slizard’s recent work on dolphins is con- 
vinced that Dr Slizard is a dolphin himself.) 
The truth may lie between the two theories. 
Some water vapour may indeed be formed 
by hydrogen from space, certainly enough to 
explain the troublesome presence of the 
meteorologists’ noctilucent clouds, but 
hardly enough to account for the oceans. 
Some of his estimates have already been 
revised by de Turville in the light of later 
evidence collected from some of the Ameri- 
can space probes about solar winds ; this, 
indeed, is just the kind of scientific puzzle 
that space research is designed to unravel. 


GOLD SHARES 


Still in the Doldrums 


g this month’s issue of Optima, Dr J. E. 

Holloway, who recently led the South 
African trade mission to Europe, quotes a 
Swiss banker as saying: “‘ Judged by purely 
investment criteria there is no more promis- 
ing field in the world than South Africa.” 
This may be true. What is equally true is 
that foreign investors do not care for what 
Dr Holloway calls the “ psycho-political 
atmosphere ” in the Union and whether they 
would respond, as Dr Holloway thinks they 
might, to a change in emphasis in the 
Government’s policies and to a reversion 
to a liberal attitude towards foreign capital 
must remain an open question. So far, the 
restrictions imposed in June on capital with- 
drawals have had their desired effect of 
easing the pressure on South Africa’s re- 
serves and there now seems to be no danger 
that the government will close the last 
remaining door by restricting the payment 
of dividends to non-residents. 

Though they have brought some imme- 
diate relief, the restrictions are not likely 
to be lifted at an early date as the reserves 
have to be built up to a level at which they 
could withstand further pressures, if these 
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develop. Thus the discounts between the 
prices of Kaffir shares in London and 
Johannesburg are likely to remain. They 
have widened in recent weeks to an average 
of about 20 per cent and the slight revival 


GOLD MINING DIVIDENDS 


Mar.,  Sept., Mar.,  Sept., 
1960 1960 1961 1961 
F. S. Geduld... 3/6 5/- 3/6 5/- 
President Brand 2/6 3/- 2/6 3/- 
President Steyn 1/- \/- -/9 -/9 


Western Hidgs. 4/- 5/6 4/6 6/- 


Welkom ...... -/3 -/42 0 -/3:6 = =/4', 
St Hel ovees 2/9 2/3-6 - 

Weed? oe By ae Bh 
Harmony eeece 1/3 1/4!'2 1/4°8 1/4:8 


of interest in gold shares, which centred 
upon the finance house issues, proved to be 
short-lived. The Financial Times gold 
mines index, which does not include any 


_ finance house shares, had risen from its all- 


time “low” of 52.4 in mid-July to 58.0 


INCOME AND OUTCOME 


One of the outstanding features of the 
British economy in the fifties was the 
really impressive resurgence of private 
saving—if the official calculations, which 
arrive at total annual savings as a residual 
item, are accepted. While personal in- 


comes barely doubled, savings increased 
almost fifteen-fold. Among the various 
sources of personal income, salaries rose 
more than any other, while by 1960 rents, 
dividends and interest payments had just 
about caught up with wage earnings. 
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Flying hot ’n’ cold 


Did you think hot ’n’ cold problems were confined 
to the bathroom? You couldn’t be more wrong. We 
have experts who get heated at the very mention 
of the phrase. 

It’s aircraft they are thinking about — those 
whistling jets that whizz across continents as 
regularly as clockwork. And, more specifically, it’s 
the temperature of the fuel that each engine is 
using in every moment of flight. 

Actually, the cold problem was beaten some time 
ago. This was when the airlines were first con- 
sidering jets, and something had to be done about 
the way that, at the high altitudes of jet flying, the 
cold tended to thicken the fuel and form particles 


oe 


of wax. Shell Research produced a fuel with a good 
low-temperature performance, and most of the inter- 
national airlines are now using it. 

But research can never stand still. As soon as we 
had overcome that problem, we were facing another 
one — hot fuel! When the speed of commercial 
aircraft climbs beyond the sound barrier, the heat 
generated by the aircraft could ‘cook’ the fuel. Well, 
some of the snags have already been smoothed out 
and, as designers push the speed of aircraft higher 
and higher, Shell Research will go on solving the 
problems of fuelling them. 
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Mowlems are now reconstructing the Treasury in Corinthian capital, and the joinery will be new, ehicle wou! 
Whitehall for the Ministry of Works. carved and made by craftsmen at Mowlems’ Cam- sistance is 
Virtually the whole block, known as the Old bridge company, Rattee & Kett Ltd, et cent of 
Treasury Building, is being rebuilt from the Mowlems combine fine craftsmanship with the pheating t 
foundations up. most modern techniques. Long experience and ape ' 
When. the work is finished the familiar facades _ high traditions help the biggest building jobs to go Oa 
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y the middle of August but since then it 
s slipped back to §5.2.. Nor did the OFS 
ridend declarations, even though some of 
em were higher than had been expected, 
jr the market. Among those paying 
od dividends were St Helena, which: is 
w liable to pay tax but whose develop- 
ent holds out the promise of a higher 
erage grade, and Western Holdings, which 
now making operating profits of over £1 
Jlion a month. The cut in President 
eyn’s dividend was expected, as the mine 
faced with rising costs and heavy capital 
mitments, Harmony’s dividend, whose 
d amount reflects the change to a decimal 
inage in South Africa, was in line with 
pectations but with it came’ the first of 


pare resulting from the sale of some of 
armony’s claims to its neighbour, Virginia. 
futside the OFS, Winkelhaak, one of Union 
Jorporation’s three mines in the Kinross 
rea, has paid its first full year’s dividend 
f 15s. 1.2d. and its earnings are now 

ning at a yearly rate of 3s. 6d. per share. 
but with a new mine such as this capital 
ypenditure is heavy and is likely to restrict 
ture increases in the dividend. 


ECTRIC VEHICLES 


Saving Current 


\ SIGNIFICANT improvement in. the 
efficiency of electric vehicles is 
womised by a development that has been 
nttoduced by Smith’s Delivery Vehicles, 
e of the principal British makers. It 
bnsists of replacing the conventional means 
f controlling the flow of current from the 
atteries to the motors, which involves the 
of resistances to convert excess current 
nto heat, by semi-conductor devices that 
ply turn the current on or off as needed. 
he strength of the current reaching the 
hotors when the vehicle is being started 
as to be restricted ; otherwise the torque 
hat the motors develop would be excessive, 
md either they would burn out or the 
rhicle would break its transmission. If a 
sistance is used as a controller, about 20 
kt cent of the battery’s capacity is wasted 
i heating the resistance. The semi-conduc- 
wr controllers that Smith’s have adopted, 
mveloped by Joyce, Loebl and Co., elimin- 
te this loss and, it is claimed, the size of 
le battery can therefore be reduced by 20 
ht cent or a greater speed and range can 
h obtained from the same battery. 


Such improvements should help to 
mrease the advantage that electric delivery 
ithicles already have over petrol or diesel 
Where many stops and starts have to be 
made, for the saving in current is made at 
the point where its superiority is already 
steatest—when the vehicle is started. And 
other application of semi-conductors, to 
Ptoduce a battery-charger small enough to 
iton the vehicle, will make these vans more 
versatile, for their batteries can be re- 
charged anywhere. 








Be eleven tax-free payments of 3.6d. per - 





BUSINESS NOTES 


SUGAR 


Pressing Problems 


(pists used to the normal leisurely 
pace of international co-operation’ in 
commodity matters, must be winded by the 
number of problems for immediate atten- 
tion that have tumbled into their in-trays 
this year. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food already has several_ of 
its staff engaged in Washington on. coffee 


£ per ton 





.Matters, in Geneva on the review of the 


international sugar agreement and presum- 
ably at home: on deciding whether to 
support the proposed international. cocoa 
scheme. This week it seems to have accom- 
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modated the South African minister for 
economic affairs, here to discuss South 
African sugar exports to this country; only 
with difficulty. The ministry sensibly in- 
tended to leave settlement of this problem 
until after South Africa’s independent mem- 


bership of the international sugar agreement 
- had beer settled. i¢derichs could not 
wait: next month South. Africa goes to 


‘the polls and loss of South Africa’s privi- 


leges_ under the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement was politically inopportune. 
The ministry, which was not expecting this 
visit, seems to have been forced to recall 
certain of its staff from other negotiations. 
Because of the special circumstances it is 
quite likely that some important decisions 
will be taken at these meetings. 

After recovering to £24 a ton, the “ free ” 
price for sugar declined by tos. a ton this 
week. The international conference which 
has to revise the sugar agreement to in- 
crease its effectiveness in dealing with a 
sugar surplus that has produced the lowest 
price for sugar since the war, has its own 
urgent problems. Britain and the United 
States have separate arrangements with 
their main suppliers. Cuba, which has been 
excluded from the American market, and 
Russia want these exports put under article 
14 of the agreement which fixes export ton- 
nages. That would give the sugar council 
power to control them. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Registrations of new cars in August were 
46,016, about 11 per cent fewer than in 


August last year. This figure is rather 


higher than some makers had expected ; 
it suggests that the initial effect of the in- 
crease in purchase tax at the end of July 
was smaller than had been feared, for sales 
in that month had been seven per cent lower 
than a year before. 


* 


Metal Box has received Treasury approval 
for its revised expansion plan in Italy. The 
original plan was turned down following the 
“little budget.” The main change is that 
part of the capital involved will now come 
from abroad—in line with the Chancellor’s 
desire to ease the short-term strain on 
Britain’s balance of payments. 


* 


Shell Transport and Trading has main- 
tained its tax-free interim dividend at 2s. 
per unit on the capital as increased by the 
one for five scrip issue. The £1 units are 
to be split into §s. shares. 


* 


In the table of investment trusts published 
on page 1087 of last week’s issue the 


earnings of Nineteen Twenty Eight Invest- * 


ment Trust were calculated after deducting 
pre-acquisition profits. 
cluded, earnings in the latest year would 


If these were in- - 


amount to 18.1 per cent, against 16.4 per 
cent. 


- 
The increase of 20 per cent in the break- 


| up value of Anglo-Celtic ordinary shares in 


the year to April 5th, 1961, compares with a 
corresponding increase of 12.2 per cent in 
The Economist Indicator and not an 
increase of 27.1 per cent as stated last week. 


* 


Following the negotiation of higher 
quotas for imports of cotton manufactures 
from Hongkong, larger quotas have been 
granted to India and Pakistan. India has 
been given a supplementary quota of 11 m. 
sq. yds. for 1961, and next year its quota 
will be a minimum of 186 m. sq. yds. Paki- 
stan gets a supplementary quota of 23 m. 
sq. yds. this year and a basic quota of 
423 m. sq. yds. for 1962. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1203 and 1206 on: 
Calico Printers News of the World 


Eastwoods Tootal 
London Brick Saxone, Lilley and Skinner 
Doom Dooma British Relay and Wireless 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1204 and 1205 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1206 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1207 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

of Associated-Rediffusion Limited was 

held on September 19th in London, 

Mr John Spencer Wills, the Chairman, presiding. 


Mr John Spencer Wills reports. 
What Is 
the future . 








Moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended April 30, 1961, the 
Chairman said : — 

“You will have seen from the Accounts that 
the profit was just about the same as it was last 
year. It only appears to be more because we did 
not consider it necessary to repeat the £500,000 
provision for obsolescence which we made last 
year and the year before that. 


ADVERTISEMENT REVENUE 


A gratifying feature of the year is the continued 
growth in advertisement revenue, which shows 
an increase of some 16 per cent over that for 
the previous year. This must be accepted as a 
striking indication of the value of television 
advertising in the London area, which now has 
a potential audience of over nine million viewers. 
We have been glad to welcome many new 
advertisers. 


In this year’s Budget, television advertising 
was singled out for special taxation in the form 
of Television Advertisement Duty. This was at 
the rate of 10 per cent as from May Ist but was 
increased to 11 per cent as from July 26th. 


Any comment by me about this new impost 
would probably be regarded as wholly selfish, 
so I will content myself with quoting the well- 
known economist, Mr Graham Hutton: — 


“The oddest new tax is that (ostensibly) 
on advertising by television. It is almost a 
classic offence against all of Adam Smith’s 
famous canons of taxation. Purporting to hit 
at the profits of the programme-contracting 
companies, it was admittedly expected to be 
passed on to advertisers. Since these people 
and their advertising agents work to budgets 
of their own, and TV has the biggest impact 
on their markets, its effect will be completely 
to by-pass TV advertising, and come to rest 


on all other forms of advertising. It would 
have been far better (as Lord Hinchingbrooke 
and many others in all three parties in the 
Commons pointed out) to come out into the 
open with a straight tax on all advertising.” 


We took special steps to assist those adver- 
tisers whose budgets could not immediately be 
adjusted to meet the Duty. In the case of 
bookings which, under our General Terms and 
Conditions of Contract, were subject to eight 
weeks’ notice of cancellation, we reduced the 
cancellation period to one week for bookings 
within the eight-week period following the im- 
position of the Duty. In cases where adver- 
tisers had entered into non-cancellable contracts 
for guaranteed expenditure before the imposition 
of the Duty, we agreed that the advertisers 
concerned could, if they so desired, include the 
appropriate Duty in their guaranteed expendi- 
ture, the rate of discount remaining unchanged 
and continuing to be payable on guaranteed ex- 
penditure excluding Duty. 


In 1960, over £134 million was spent on adver- 
tising in the United Kingdom Press, This is 
173 per cent more than. the £114 million spent 
in 1959 and is the highest annual expenditure 
ever recorded by The Statistical Review of Press 
Advertising. Expenditure on TV advertising 
also reached a record figure, the total for 1960 
being just under £77 million. 

Television still has a considerable distance to 
go to catch up. Any tax upon advertising is a 
burden upon the export trade. But this new tax 
burden is more a matter for complaint by the 
advertisers than by the advertising medium. 


OPERATING COSTS 
Our operating costs have continued to rise and 
show an increase of some 14 per cent over the 
previous year’s figure. There will be a further 
substantial increase in the current year. The 


production of television programmes is indeed an 
expensive business. 


Our new million pound Studio 5 at Wembley, 
now in continuous use, has proved its worth ; 
the additional space and improved facilities 
which it provides have, I think, been reflected in 
improvement in the range and in the artistic 
and technical quality of our programmes. 


It is not wholly surprising that an industry 
which earns large profits should be a target for 
the Trades Unions concerned. Very large 
increases in pay have been negotiated and it is 
inevitable that our friendly rivals, the BBC, 
should also have been affected. There is one 


application, however, which shocks even me,. 


who has been closely concerned in wage nego- 
tiations, in different industries, for a large 
number of years. And that has been lodged by 
The British Actors Equity Association, 
commonly called ‘“ Equity.” 


When Independent Television started, the 
minimum fee payable to an actor in a BBC pro- 
duction was 6 guineas ;. this sum was “ earned ” 
by an actor who walked on and said, “ My 
Lord, the carriage awaits.” By negotiation, this 
minimum for a national appearance on Inde- 
pendent Television was, from the start in 1955, 
increased to 7 guineas and, in 1958, was raised 
again to 10 guineas. Equity have now demanded, 
for a comparable actor, a minimum fee of 36 
guineas, an increase of 260 per cent. They have 
also demanded, for the national appearance on 
Independent Television of an actor speaking 
more than ten words, a minimum payment of 
44 guineas, an increase of 340 per cent. 


It is not normally considered good practice to 
discuss Trade Union negotiations whilst they 
are in progress but, in this case, Equity have 
publicly announced the calling of a strike. They 
have issued an instruction to their members not 
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accept amy engagement in any ITV pro- 
gamme (except commercials) which involves 
ay work on or after November Ist. 


The demands in support of which the strike 
has been called are so fantastic that negotiations 
ge at an end, We, in television, need actors ; 
ye, in television, have given them very consider- 
le support in many directions. We are not, 
however, prepared to accede to ridiculous 
emarids. 


It is not surprising that, in their latest instruc- 
ion to their members, the Council of Equity 
aid, “ Our original proposals were made with 
ull knowledge:that we might well not achieve 
;new deal in Independent Television as a result 
of discussions over the negotiating table... .” 


PROGRAMMES 


It has always been the Board’s policy to give 
he maximum possible responsibility and freedom 
nf action to our programme planning and pro- 
uction staff, and I think the staff are again to 
e congratulated upon the results of their work. 


Although size of audience is not the sole 
criterion of success, it is pleasing to note that 


j Associated-Rediffusion productions continue to 
Hfigure prominently in the weekly lists of top- 


rating programmes. It seems to me that the 
test of success for any public: service—particularly 
where an alternative is available—must, in large 
measure, be the extent to which the public use 
that service. 


An outstanding event during the year was the 
production last March of “ Laudes Evangelii,” a 
presentation of episodes in the life of Christ told 
in music, mime and ballet, This programme, 
which was transmitted at peak viewing time on 
Good Friday and seen by some four and a 
quarter million viewers, received unqualified 
praise from leaders of the main branches of the 
Christian religion in this country. This was, 
in every way, a most challenging production and, 
apart from the public and press response to it, 
the spirit in which the challenge was accepted 
by the very large number of staff concerned 
made the occasion memorable. The critic who 
iccuses Independent Television of programme 
parsimony may be interested to learn that the 
cost of “ Laudes Evangelii” was £28,000. 


INTERTEL 


Another outstanding and adventurous 
programme. development during the year 
was the formation of the International 
Television Federation, known shortly as 
“Intertel.” This is an association of 
major television organisations in the 
English-speaking world which came into 
being on the initiative of Associated- 
Rediffusion.. Our Controller of Pro- 
grammes has been elected the first Chair- 
man of the Federation Council. The 


member organisations have undertaken to 
produce, exchange and distribute, through- 
out the world, high-class documentary 
feature programmes on current world 


problems. Our first two contributions, 
“The Quiet War” and ‘“ The Heartbeat © 
of France,” each costing £20,000, have 
been shown to peak-time audiences in this 
country, Australia and Canada and on 
sixty stations in the United States of 
America. We believe that Intertel can 
do much to increase the knowledge and 
understanding of current situations and 
problems throughout the world. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


I mentioned fast year the recent establishment 
of an International Division. Measured in terms 
of revenue, it cannot yet be described as a major 
activity but vou will be interested to know that 
Associated-Rediffusion programmes, including 
plays and drama series, documentary feature 
programmes and schools programmes, have been 
sold in thirty-three different countries, Some of 
our schools programmes have been sold in such 
remote and differing places as Ethiopia, 
Thailand, Saudi Arabia, Nicaragua, Southern 
Rhodesia and Australia, and America and a 
number of European countries may shortly be 
added to the list. Whilst these developments 
are not yet of great financial significance, you 
will, I am sure, be glad to know that an inter- 
national reputation is gradually being established; 
the sort of reputation that could be of great 
value if, during the next few years, the inter- 
national exchange of programmes by satellites 
were to become practicable. 


Increasing use is being made of television 
programmes for schools, which Associated- 
Rediffusion pioneered four years ago. The 
number of schools taking the programmes has 
risen from eighty to fifteen hundred and may 
well exceed two thousand during the fifth year 
just commenced. We are grateful to Sir Ifor 
Evans, Provost of University College, for having 
taken over the Chairmanship of our Educational 
Advisory Council in succession to Sir Sydney 
Caine, whose resignation, on his appointment 
as a member of the Independent Television 
Authority, I mentioned last year. 


At our meeting four years ago, I suggested 
‘that if you had-not seen our schools programmes, 
you should take an opportunity of doing so. 
They are well worth: viewing by. adults: and I 
repeat the suggestion now. Our French 
language ‘series, “‘ Chez les Dupré,” has, in fact, 
been transmitted in evening programmes and 
seen by audiences of over two million in the 
London area. The fact that close on 45,000 
explanatory booklets were sold to viewers indi- 
cates the interest which was taken in this 
experiment in adult education. Another of our 
schools programmes, “London, Capital City ” 
is now being transmitted in evening programme 
time. 


THE FUTURE 


To the Pilkington Committee of Inquiry 
which was appointed last year to consider and 
make recommendations on the future of broad- 
casting services in this country, we have sub- 
mitted our views and evidence. The Committee’s 
Report is expected some time next year. 


The facts that the Independent Television 
Authority is to cease to exist in 1964; that the 
contracts of programme contractors terminate in 
the same year ; that there has been a great deal 
of publicity given to an enormous number of 
irreconcilable recommendations made to the 
Pilkington ‘Committee—all these facts have 
caused, and are bound to have caused, some 
unrest and uneasiness among our staff. Are 
their jobs safe ?. Are they reasonably certain of 
continued employment ? Is there any risk that 
they may have wasted their time? In my 
opinion there is no cause for alarm, no justifica- 
tion even for misgiving. 


The main shareholders in  Associated- 
Rediffusion have been engaged in the provision 
and management of public services for two- 
thirds of a century—ever since 1896. I myself 
have been so engaged for forty years. Railways, 
tramways, trackless trolleys, radio stations, tele- 
vision stations, the generation and distribution 
of electricity, the manufacture and distribution 
of coal-gas, airlines, wired radio, wired tele- 
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vision, motor omnibus services, road goods 
transport—all these activities, not only in the - 
United Kingdom, but in countries all over the 
world, have been our life. The bus interests 
alone embrace 13,000 public service vehicles. Is 
it surprising that we should have been entrusted 
with the task of furnishing television pro- 
grammes to the largest city in the western 
hemisphere? Sixty-six years of public service 
and, let it be said, of successful public service, 
on a large scale, cannot lightly be disregarded. 

Railways, tramways, electricity undertakings 
and gas undertakings were mostly. operated 
under individual Statutes. The air services were 
operated under short term licences granted by a 
Statutory Authority. The wired radio and tele- 
vision undertakings are currently operated under 
long term licences from the Post. Office but, for 
many years, could have been stopped at short 
notice, The omnibus services have, for the last 
thirty years, been operated under short term 
licences. But always it has been the practice, 


provided that the operators properly discharged . 


their responsibilities to the public they served, 
for the licences to be renewed without question. 
My personal belief is that our staff have no 
reason to fear any departure from the licencing 
practice established over so many decades. 


Our shares are widely held. - The British 
Electric Traction Co. Ltd. have 37,500 share- 
holders; Rediffusion Ltd. have 12,000 share- 
holders and they, between them, are the virtual 
owners of Associated-Rediffusion Ltd. ; that is 
to say, we are owned by nearly 50,000 
individuals. 

Why should any Government wish to shatter 
the existing scheme of things? 

The main criticism hurled against us is that 
the State does not take a sufficient share of our 


- profits. Let us examine the figures for the 


year under review. The Associated-Rediffusion 
Group’s gross revenue was in excess of 
£21,000,000. From this the State takes (in- 
cluding a substantial part of our payment to the 
Independent Television Authority) £5,000,000 
and our 50,000 shareholders will, if you accept 
your Board’s recommendation, receive 
£2,250,000. Had the Television Advertisement 
Duty been in eperation during the year, the 
State would. have taken another £1,470,000. 


Our shareholders took the risk of losing all 
their investment. At one stage, in 1956, they 
had, im fact, lost the enormous sum of 
£3,250,000. The State took no risk at all. If 
the Company had gone into liquidation, the 
State would not have lost one penny. 

As it is, out of the profits which have suc- 
ceeded the losses, the State will receive nearly 
three times as much as the shareholders. 


It seems to me that,. if there is cause for 
complaint, the shareholders have more right 
to complain than anyone else! 


The main criticism of the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority is that a large part of their 
work is done behind the scenes, that they do not 
publicly admonish their programme contractors 
if anything goes wrong. ‘Those of us in the 
business know that the Authority keep an eagle 
eye and a firm hand upon all that goes on. In 
my submission it is in the interests of all con- 
cerned—the public, the Government, the adver- 
tisers, the employees—that control should con- 
tinue to be exercised quietly and tactfully. To 
me, personally involved in the settlement of an 
enormous number of problems during the 
formative years and since, it has been a matter 
of surprise and of considerable admiration that 
there has not been more friction between the 
Authority on the one hand and the Contractors 
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on the other. No Government can possibly afford 
to throw over a body which has so happily and 
successfully carried out its difficult task. 


My conviction is that whatever the Pilkington 
Committee may recommend about alternative or 
competitive programmes or any other of the 
many subjects to which they are devoting so 
much time and attention, two steps are 
certain : — 


(1) The Independent Television Authority 
will be given a new lease of life. 


(2) The existing programme contractors will 
continue to provide television programmes. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The subsidiary companies this year have made 
a considerably increased contribution to the 
group profit and we are confident that this trend 
will continue, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


The TV Times, owned by our subsidiary TV 
Publications Ltd., now publishes a Border 
Edition containing the programmes of Border 
Television Ltd., the new Independent Tele- 
vision programme company which commenced 
transmissions at the beginning of this month. 
Arrangements have also been made for the 
publication of a Grampian Edition to cover 
the programmes of Grampian Television 
Ltd., which is to commence transmissions 
very shortly. " 


We now hold all the ordinary capital, and all 
but an insignificant amount of the preference 
capital, of Wembley Stadium Ltd. The Board 
of that company has, during the past year, given 
very considerable thought to future development 
with a view to enhancing the world-wide reputa- 
tion of the Stadium and Pool as first-class 
sporting and entertainment centres. 


Plans for a 48-lane bowling alley, ‘with the 
most modern restaurant and other necessary 
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amenities, are now far advanced and this projec 
will be proceeded with as soon as possible. _ 

Another interesting development is the rec 
acquisition by Wembley Stadium Ltd. of 
25 per cent interest in Wembley Trust Led 
similar interests having been acquired by Allng 


(London) Ltd., Central and District Propertiefil 


Ltd. and Warnford Investments Ltd. hi 
Wembley Trust company owns valuable pro 
perties on some 15 acres of land adjoining thd 
Stadium grounds. It is too early for me at this 
stage to do more than report the acquisition. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


I have already paid tribute to our programme 
planning and production staff. You will, I know 
wish me to express grateful thanks to all those 
who work for you, for their enormous contribu 
tion to the success of Associated-Rediffusion.” 

The Report and Accounts were unanimous|; 
adopted. 








ULTRAMAR COMPANY LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT’S REVIEW 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Ultramar Company Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 14th in London. 


Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE (the Chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


While the operations have produced a cash 
flow sufficient to justify your directors in recom- 
mending a capital surplus distribution of 1s. 
per stock unit, the combined result of all the 
companies concerned (some of which, of course, 
do not appear in the consolidated accounts) show 
that after allowing for depletion, depreciation 
and for other proper charges against revenue, a 
profit attributable to Ultramar Group of 
£138,000 in 1959 has been converted into a loss 
of £300,000 in 1960. 


I told you last year that the period of transi- 
uion while we are building refineries, establishing 
markets, and going out for geographical diversifi- 
cation in our producing activities, would be 
difficult. 


We have faced up to all these difficulties and 
we hope and believe that our. worst difficulties 
are now behind us. We expect gradually to 
emerge as a more diversified and stronger group, 
with a future which will not be so dependent 
on price variations in any one area or on oil 
production in any one country. 


OPERATING COMPANIES’ 
AFFAIRS 


Venezuelan operating subsidiaries have main- 
tained oil and gas production despite a severe 
cut-back in drilling. In addition there are 
several thousand barrels per day of oil produc- 
tion in outlying fields which is now shut in 
because of lack of pipeline outlets or because of 
high lifting costs. 


During the first half of 1961 the Venezuelan 
operating subsidiaries drilled six wells of which 
four development wells were completed as oil 
producers and two exploration wells were aban- 
doned. Early in 1962 Caracas Petroleum expects 
to do some exploration drilling on its 100 per 


cent owned concessions in Barinas which if suc- 
cessful could open up a big field 


In Western Canada, Canpet is developing 
satisfactorily. For the past three months pro- 
duction has been averaging over 1,000. barrels 
per day. During the first half of 1961 Canpet 
participated in drilling 25 wells of which 14 were 
completed as oil wells and six as gas wells. 
Canpet also has a substantial quantity of gas 
shut in awaiting a market which we believe is 
bound to develop during the next few years. 


In the United States oil and gas production is 
gradually increasing and at present CPUS’s 
share of oil production is averaging about 200 
barrels per day and gas production about 
2 million cubic feet per day, During the first 
half of 1961 CPUS participated in the drilling 
of nine wells of which three were completed as 
oil wells and two as gas wells. In the United 
States, as in Canada, production rates would 
have: been higher but for pro-rationing by 
regulatory bodies. The total share of oil produc- 
tion of the Group for the first half of 1961 was 
some 14,400 barrels per day and the total share 
of gas production 38,500,000 cubic feet per day. 
The 1960 figures are therefore being at least 
maintained. 


The Group is striving to replace reserves 
partly with new reserves in Canada and the 
United States. However, the older fields in 
Venezuela are bound to be on the decline. There 
is still considerable property in Venezuela which 
has not been tested by the drill and additional 
drilling will have to be carried out gradually 
over the next few years as finances permit and 
oil prices make it economically attractive. 


REFINING AND MARKETING 


Work on the 7,500 barrels per day Newfound- 
land refinery was delayed during the winter 
because unusually severe winter conditions made 
it desirable to suspend work for several months. 
However, the main units, the dock and the re- 
finery storage tanks are finished and the refinery 
will be on stream before the end of 1961. - 


Marketing of products in Quebec and New- 
foundland began last autumn, the products 
being brought in from Caracas Petroleum’s 
Venezuelan operations. Gasoline stations with 
the brand name of Golden Eagle are beginning 
to appear along the highways of Quebec and 
Newfoundland and some interesting supply con- 
tracts have been negotiated. A large deepwater 
storage terminal on the St. Lawrence River in 
the. Montreal area was completed last November 
at a cost of. $1,500,000. Other smaller terminals 
along the St. Lawrence River and in Newfound- 
land are under construction. 


We have known from the beginning that we 
should need a partner for the Newfoundland 
and Quebec operations and for Panama. The 
Newfoundland and Quebec operations, includ- 
ing the refinery, terminals, marketing facilities, 
and working capital represent an investment of 
over 13 million dollars. This partner has been 
found in the Canadian-Caribbean Oil Company 
(Can-Carib organised by our director Mr 
Shaheen with the support of New York banks 
and other financial interests). Can-Carib has 
taken over 50 per cent of the Newfoundland 
and Quebec operation and 50 per cent of 
Golden Eagle of Panama to which it will also 
furnish financial support. 


The refinery in the Republic of Panama, 
which includes a petrochemical plant, is under 
construction and is expected to be operating 
towards the end of 1962. This is a 55,000 barrels 
per day refinery and the total cost, including 
working capital, is estimated at 45 million dol- 
lars. Most of the equipment is to be supplied 
from the United Kingdom. 


In California, Golden Eagle is facing a difli- 
cult problem. The land pipeline system, ter- 
minals and marketing facilities owned by 
Golden Eagle of Californa represent a consider- 
able asset value. Unfortunately the extension of 
United States import restrictions to the west 
coast and the inclusion within those restrictions 
of petroleum products as well as crude oil, in- 
volved a setback for the Group. In addition a 
severe gasoline price war has broken out in 
California mainly between the major companies. 
There are various alternatives before Golden 
Eagle and it is expected that a solution to this 
problem will be arrived at shortly. 


The Report and Accounts and the Resolutions 
set out in the Notice convening the Meeting 
were adopted and the Capital Surplus Distribv- 
tion of one shilling per 10/- Stock Unit was 
approved, 
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ff -- Powell Duffryn ..0u 


Continued Growth and Expansion 
IMPROVED RESULTS WIDELY SPREAD ACROSS THE GROUP 


The Annual General Meeting of Powell Duffryn Limited was held on September 20th 
in London, the Chairman, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, KCB, KBE, presiding. 


The following is- an extract from __ his 
circulated statement : 


RESULTS 

Consolidated Group Profits, after deprecia- 
tion but before tax, at £2,564,000 show an 
increase of £407,000 or 19 per cent ; net profits, 
after tax and after deduction of minority 
interests, at £1,385,000 show an increase of 
£204,000 or 17 per cent. 

More importantly, in my view, the Group 
Trading Profit, after depreciation, is the highest 
in our history at £2,211,000, representing an 
increase of £406,000 or 224 per cent over the 
previous year. What is particularly- pleasing 
is that the improvement in trading results, far 
from being concentrated in one or two places, 
was widely spread across the Group. We 
earned more under each of the five main head- 
ings—shipping, coal, oil, timber, engineering 
and heating. Looked at in another way, we 
had increased profits from the activities of the 
Group as they existed, say, two years ago and, 
in the case of new acquisitions, better results 
than we had expected or forecast. 


DIVIDEND 
Against this background, your Directors had 
intended to recommend an increase in the Final 


= = 
= SALIENT FEATURES: 1961 1960 = 
= £ £ = 
= —_ Consolidated Profit after Depreciation ... 2,563,854 2,156,500 = 
= Taxation 1,059,560 863,607 = 
= Net Profit after Taxation 1,504,294 1,292,893 = 
= Capital and Reserves 21,653,563 20,963,613 = 
= Capital Commitments 2,100,000 1,060,000 = 
= Total Group Assets ... 38,693,540 35,380,628 = 
= = 
Sil NNN IAAL 





Dividend on the Ordinary Shares from 10 per 
cent to 12 per cent, which would thave made 
18 per cent for the year against 16 per cent. 
Before their decision could be taken, however, 
they were confronted with the statement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he does not 
consider that a further general increase in divi- 
dends in the coming year is justified. In its pre- 
cise words, this statement would clearly not rule 
out the contemplated increase in the Powell 
Duffryn dividend, which has remained un- 
changed since 1955 and, in equivalent form, 
since 1947, Nevertheless, after most careful con- 
sideration, your Directors have concluded that 
it is their public duty to comply with the spirit 
of the Chancellor’s statement and for this reason 
they are recommending an unchanged dividend. 


REVIEW OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Shipping : With the completion this. autumn 
of three ships now building, the fleet owned by 
Stephenson Clarke will consist of 40 ships com- 


=i 


pared with a pre-war fleet of some 16 ships. 

Despite the many problems associated with 
coastal shipping and despite deep sea freights 
which are still too low from the ship-owners’ 
point of view, the fleet has continued to trade 
profitably. : 

In addition to the fleet which it owns, 
Stephenson Clarke has continued to manage a 
further 53 ships. 


Coal: It is comforting to record that, dur- 
ing 1960, there was an increase of some seven 
million tons in the total quantity of coal con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom and that there 
was also some increase in coal exports. This 
was reflected in the trade of our Companies 
engaged in the distribution of coal. We are 
considering certain possible developments calcu- 
lated to enable us to play an even fuller part 
in the United Kingdom coal trade. 


Oil : Apart from the expansion of our coastal 
tanker interests, and the steady development of 
fuel oil inland sales, we have recently given 
special attention to the Group’s oil storage 
business. This is a responsibility vested in Cory 
Brothers who, with the completion of certain 
additions to previously existing capacity, will 
have 275,000 tons of oil storage available at 


MV “ Gilsland ’’—10,500 tons— 

one of two new general cargo 

ships for the Stephenson Clarke 
fleet. 


Barry, Birkenhead and Ipswich. A high pro- 
portion of this tankage is let under long-term 
contract and there is no lack of current demand 
for the balance. 

After a careful survey of the demand for 
oil storage in this country and of alternative 
sites, the decision was taken to embark on a 
major expansion by the erection of an entirely 
new installation at Purfleet, on the Thames. 
When the development is complete it is esti- 
mated that 600,000 tons of storage will be 
available for oil, chemicals and other bulk 
liquid products. 


Timber: In 1960/61 our timber businesses 
made steady progress. Additions have been 
made to our existing importing and distributing 
activities centred mainly in South Wales. 


1199 


Capital expenditure has been devoted, and 
is still being devoted, to enable us to expand 
our sales of coated, flame-retardant and other 
special types of insulation board and related 
special products. 


Engineering: Powell Duffryn Engineering 
is still wrestling with the many problems 
arising’ from the drastic cut-back in British 
Transport Commission orders for the building 
of railway wagons which have in the past con- 
stituted about 50 per cent of the Company’s 
turnover. This has involved the Company in 
a complete re-orientation of this side of its 
business and in the development of new lines 
of activity. Powell Duffryn Carbon Products 
is engaged in machining graphite for the 
Hunterston atomic power station and in manu- 
facturing equipment for the chemical industry. 


Heating and Air Conditioning: This side 
of the Group’s activities is one in which 
important developments have occurred and 
are still occurring. We are now substan- 
tially involved in the manufacture and sale of 
boilers, steel hot water radiators, oil filled elec- 
tric radiators and related equipment. Apart 
from the long-term prospects which, despite 


. the growth of competition, must be regarded as 


encouraging, current demand is heavy. ~ To fur- 
ther the process of integration and co-ordina- 
tion the activities are now grouped in a new 
Company, Powell Duffryn Heating Limited. 
The Chairman then outlined a number of 
other important developments and reviewed the 
substantial capital expenditure programme. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Commenting on future prospects the Chair- 
man -said: The general: outlook for the Group 
remains satisfactory. In the short-term, it is 


virtually impossible for me to be at all specific, 
at this date, on the likely out-turn of the cur- 





rent financial year, because so high a propor- 
tion of the Group profits is earned in the win- 
ter months and is dependent among other 
things on winter temperatures and weather. 
More generally, it still remains to be seen to 
what extent the Group will be affected by fac- 
tors outside our control arising in the national 
and international economic sphere or directly 
resulting from action taken by the British 
Government. None the less, I have. no reason 
to expect any deterioration in our affairs in 
1961 /62. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


Copies of the full Chairman’s Statement giving details 
of developments in the various sections of the Group can 
be obtained from the registered office of the Company : 
8 Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 
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“*_..a period of considerable activity 
and healthy expansion in the 
Company’s affairs at home and overseas ’’ 


The Annual General Meeting of Oldham and Son Ltd., was held at Denton, Manchester, 
on September 20th, 1961. In his statement circulated with the Annual Report and Accounts, 
the Chairman, MR. JOHN OLDHAM, O.B.E., reported a net profit of the Parent Company, 
before taxation, of £172,749 (against £125,473). Aggregate net profits of Overseas and other 
Subsidiaries were £343,302 (against £285,497). Final dividend was 10 per cent, making 
173 per cent for the year on the ordinary share capital as increased by the scrip issue made 


during the year. 


Commenting in detail on the Group’s 
activities, Mr. Oldham said: 


MINING: ‘‘A very important market 
and potential demand for the 
diversified range of products and 
services which your Company offers 
to the Industry.”’ 


AUTOMOBILE BATTERIES: ‘‘A highly 
competitive business ... but the 
Company’s sales have increased 
during the period.... We can look 
forward confidently to securing a 
rewarding share of this increasing 
business.”’ 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE BATTERIES: 
*“Britain’s output of commercial 
vehicles has continued to climb. 
This has been reflected in the 
demand forthe Company’s 
batteries.”’ 


MECHANICAL HANDLING: “A new 
Division has been created to pro- 
vide a variety of batteries and 
associated services for Britain’s 
growing mechanical handling in- 
dustry ... Substantial progress is 


being made in establishing the 
Oldham Group in this new market.”’ 


EXPORT: ‘‘Direct exports now 
absorb about 25% of the Company’s 
production.”’ 


Dealing individually with the Group’s 
overseas Companies, Mr. Oldham 
said: 

SOUTH AFRICA: ‘‘I believe that.... 
those who, like ourselves, have 
staked a claim in the Republic’s 


MR. JOHN OLDHAM, O.B.E. 


Industry, will have no cause to 
regret having done so.”’ 


INDIA: ‘‘A substantial increase in 
the Indian Company’s business... 
accompanied by a further increase 
in the use of local materials and 
labour.”’ 


AUSTRALIA: ‘“‘Our Australian sub- 
sidiaries are making steady 
progress.”’ 


FRANCE: ‘‘Considerable re-organi- 
sation and re-equipment have been 
proceeding in the French Sub- 
sidiary Company .. . Situated as 
it is in the centre of the Common 
Market, plans are now moving for- 
ward for the French Company to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
which this vast new market offers.” 


THE FUTURE: “The present is probably the most difficult period in which to make any 
predictions about the future. Britain faces fierce and increasing competition in many markets. 
The road ahead is not going to be easy . . . From my present report and the continued progress 
which it reflects, I hope that shareholders will share with me the measured confidence I feel 
in the Company’s ability to meet the challenge of the future.” 








AND SON LIMITED, 
Denton, Manchester. 


FRANCE. SOUTH AFRICA. CENTRAL AFRICA. INDIA. AUSTRALIA. 
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FURNESS WITHY AND 
COMPANY 


A SOMEWHAT DIFFICULT YEAR 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
Furness Withy and Company Limited was held 
on September 20th in London, Mr Frank 
Charlton, FCA, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the Report 
of the Directors for the year ended April 30, 
1961: 

The proportion of the Group profits for the 
year carried to the Appropriation Account is 
£1,028,735, from which the Directors have set 
aside to Fleet Replacement Account £400,000. 
After adding the amount brought forward there 
remains a balance of £1,118,349. The Directors 
recommend the payment of a Dividend of 10 
per cent on the Ordinary Stock of the Com- 
pany, less Income Tax. 


The Directors regret that the amount of 
Group profits available to the Parent Company 
shows a decrease as compared with last year’s 
figures but, apart from the difficulties which are 
to be expected in general trading, the Shipping 
Industry as a whole has suffered very greatly 
from labour disputes and increasing expenses, 
which have had their effect not only in the 
results of vessels’ operations but in the results 
of some of the ancillary businesses as well. 


REVIEW OF SERVICES 


The service to the Pacific Coast of North 
America has been maintained with six ships 
throughout the year. The two passenger vessels 
Queen of Bermuda and Ocean Monarch have 
continued to fulfil the conditions of the Contract 
with the Bermuda Trade Development Board 
and in addition have completed a number of 
cruises from United States ports. Competition 
in this field has and will become increasingly 
severe, 

The seasonal trade between the North East 
Coast of the United Kingdom and London to 
Canadian and United States ports in the Great 
Lakes has not come up to expectations despite 
its potentialities, but the Company is continuing, 
as in the previous year, to provide regular 
sailings with two vessels. 

The two refrigerated vessels normally engaged 
in the South American trade have been con- 
tinuously employed during the year. 

The results of the Johnston Line Service to 
Greece, Turkey and Black Sea ports have been 
affected by difficult trading conditions which 
continue to exist in this area. 

Freight earnings on the Warren = Line 
passenger/cargo service to Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Boston have continued at a reason- 
ably high level. Whereas last year there were 
signs of a modest improvement in the Mediter- 
ranean trade, this has unfortunately not been 
maintained. 

The import restrictions imposed by New 
Zealand and Australia brought about by the 
unsatisfactory prices realised for their primary 
exports to overseas markets have had an adverse 
effect on the results of the Shaw Savill trades. 


EXPANSION IN TRINIDAD 
Reference was made last year to the con- 
tinuing expansion of the Company’s trading 
activities in Trinidad, Increasing competition 
has, during the last year, affected the profits, 
but the Directors take an optimistic view of 
future prospects, and have contracted since the 
Close of the year for the construction of a new 
building on property now owned, to provide 
additional office premises and showrooms. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Winget 


Plant and Concrete Mixing Machinery for the Construction Industry— 
Refrigeration Equipment—Wire Mill Machinery—‘ Mechanite ’ Iron Castings 




















































Salient features of the Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1961 





1960-61 1959-60 
Cr PONE io Sigs oe ergela Gan ec ade £308,941 £268,688 
Taxation jemtetlagals bees Cl cee eda eewle) | anes 155,186 131,923 
Ordinary Share Dividend (net) tla i> te 2 ea 47,223 36,382 
Share Capital and Reserves ...  ... 00... wee 1,507,780 1,224,925 
Rtn NOE AMUN oo a a ee 2,179,130 1,610,802 








GENERAL REVIEW. Sales achieved again showed a substantial increase over the previous 
year. However, the general upward trend in wages had an inflationary effect on practically 
all items of cost. Consequently the benefits arising from the increased Group turnover were 
very largely offset by a fall in profit margins. 
GROUP EXPANSION. Since the date of last year’s report the Group activities have been 
expanded by : 
(1) The acquisition of Slater & England Limited, a company engaged in the design and : 
manufacture of small Dumpers 4 


(2) The purchase of the outside shareholders’ interest in Moore’s Plant Limited 
(3) The acquisition in April, 1961, of Hanson & Edwards Limited, Warrington, manu- 
facturers of Stranding and Ancillary Equipment for the Wire and Cable Industry. 
PROSPECTS. The immediate future is overshadowed by the current economic position at 
home and the general uncertainty in the international political situation. The Directors, how- 
ever, have every confidence in the longer term prospects. 


Winget Limited, Rochester, Kent. 
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% PASOLDS LIMITED 


“ Another successful year to 31st March, 1961 


Group Profits before tax increased by £127,385 to £829,195 | 
Ordinary Dividend 16%. 


The Common Market should afford great 
opportunities for expansion. 
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PRANG BESAR RUBBER 


ESTATE 


SUCCESSFUL CONSOLIDATION 


The Annual General Meeting of Prang Besar 
Rubber Estate Limited will be held on Octo- 


ber 17th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr R. O. Jenkins, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 


the year ended March 31, 1961: 
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The purchase early in 1960 of Galloway and 
Bukit Damar estates and the sale of Taipin 
brought together our main plantation interests in 
one locality. The past year was therefore one 
of successful consolidation in a planted area of 
6,000 acres managed as a single unit with facili- 
ties for processing all crops for some years ahead 
centrally at our Prang Besar factory. 


The crop of 4,198,417 lb which was 856,446 lb 
more than in the previous year represented a 
yield per acre of approximately 900 lb. The 
net profit before tax was £231,200. Taxation 
took £88,070, leaving a net profit of £143,130— 
about £20,000 more than for the previous year. 
We allocate £65,000 to Capital General Reserve, 
£16,477 to Replacement of Planted Areas Re- 
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serve and recommend a final dividend of 40 per 
cent, making 50 percent for the year. 


There has been an unsatisfied demand for 
our seed but with Gough Garden 2 now in full 
bearing and Gough Garden 3 coming on we 
hope that rationing of available supplies may 
not again be necessary. 


Progress in polymer science is unmistakable 
and a number of factors stick out which portend 
a growing challenge to our industry’s competi- 
tive strength. But while taking a cautious view 
of the future your directors have confidence in 
the stability of Prang Besar and in its capacity to 
counterbalance lower price trends with opera- 
tional efficiency. 








APPOINTMENTS 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


has two vacancies in the Secretariat of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa, in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to 
plan, conduct and direct investigations into the problems and 
progress of agricultural development with special reference to 
African countries, and to formulate agricultural development 


projects. 


Qualifications desired are advanced university education in 
economics or agricultural economics; substantial experience at 
governmental or inter-governmental level in handling practical 
economical problems in the agricultural sector, preferably in those 
of less developed countries ; and excellent knowledge of English 
or French (working knowledge of the other desirable), with 
demonstrated ability in drafting reports. 


One vacancy is at the First Officer level with a salary range 
of US $7,300-US. $9,500 net, free of tax, per annum, while the 
other is at the Senior Officer level with a salary range of US $8,750- 


US $11,000. 


In addition, there is a cost of living allowance of 


$2,375 for the First Officer and $2,500 for the Senior Officer posts, 
net, for persons with dependants (somewhat less for single) plus 
dependency allowances and benefits. 


In accordance with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, recruitment of staff for the Secretariat is made on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible. Accordingly, in recruitment 
for the above vacancies preference shall be given to nationals of 
Member States which have at present. disproportionately few or 


no nationals on the staff. 


Applications should be sent to the 
Personnel Officer, 
Economic Commission for Africa, 

P.O. Box 3001, Addis Ababa. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 


New Zealand 


CHAIR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


A Chair of Business Administration has been 
established at the Victoria University of 
Wellington and the University Council invites 
applications from suitably qualified persons for 
the first appointment. 

The appointee will be expected to have high- 
level qualifications in an academic field relevant 
to business and high-level experience in business. 
According to the background and qualifications 
of the appointee the Council may require him 
to spend a period (i) examining from_ the 
University and business standpoints the New 
Zealand position in respect of studies in Business 
Administration ; (ii) investigating work in 
Business Administration in overseas universities. 
He wiil, in the discretion of the Council, and 
subject to certain conditions, be entitled to the 
right of private practice in a consultative capa- 
city. 

The salary will be at the rate of £2,800 per 
annum. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed 
for the appointee, his wife and his dependent 
children. In addition, actual removal expenses 
will be allowed within certain limits. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth (Branch  Offfice), 
Marlborough House; Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 16th October, 1961. 





ESEARCH DIRECTOR with organising 
drive and writing ability, salary £2,000 and 
upwards according to qualifications, required for 
new social and economic research institute con- 
—_ with consumer problems.—Apply, Box 


~ VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF — 
WELLINGTON 


New Zealand 
CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for appointment to 
the above-mentioned post which is at present 
vacant, owing to the sudden death of Professor 

Scott. The appointee will be required 
to act as Head of the School of Political 
Science and Public Administration, to maintain 
close relations with administrative agencies and 
to promote co-operation with official and un- 
official bodies in furthering research and higher 
education relative to administrative work in 
New Zealand, and to manage and edit the 
departmental journal ‘‘ Political Science.” 

he salary will be at the rate of £2,800 per 
annum. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed 
for the appointee, his wife and his dependent 
children. In addition, actual removal expenses 
will be allowed within certain limits. 





Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and in 
London on 3ist October, 1961. 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : W. Davey, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.L.C. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


LECTURER in Business Administration. 

Applications are invited for Appointment as 
Lecturer in Business Administration to com- 
mence in January, 1962, or earlier if. possible. 
Candidates should be graduates in Economics 
or Commerce with special interest in Business 
Administration and Statistics, and have practical 
experience in either Production Management or 


Marketing. Details and form of application 
from the Registrar, College of Technology, 
Portsmouth. 





FERRANTI LTD. 
HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 


have a vacancy in the Export Sales 
Department for a Woman Economist. 
The work includes the provision of an 
information service and reports on 
specific projects. 


Candidates must have some experi- 
ence of working on their own 
initiative. 


Good salary and_ staff conditions 
including Superannuation Scheme. 


Apply giving full particulars of age, 
education and experience to Miss J. 
Graham 





CONOMICS GRADUATE required by phar- 

maceutical company with modern offices at 
Queenborough, Kent. Position suitable for 
young lady 25-30 years of age who has know- 
ledge of statistics as applied to market research 
and who has initiative and the drive needed 
to build new department.—Apply in_ writing to 
(Ref. AFW), Abbott Laboratories, Limited, 8, 
Baker Street, London, W.1. 





MARKET RESEARCH 


Philips Electrical Limited invite appli- 
cations for SENIOR appointments in 
their expandin Market Research 
Department. hese posts, involvin 
direct contact with various levels 0 
marketing management, demand a sound 
experience of all aspects of market 
research work. Scope exists for the 
application of the full range of research 
techniques to the wide variety of pro- 
ducts marketed by the Company. Condi- 
tions of employment for these posts 
will be attractive and applicants are 
asked to give information on qualifica- 
tions and _ experience to Personnel 
Officer, (D/792/2), Century House, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 





For further appointments and other 
classified _—— see page 





MONASH UNIVERSITY 


Melbourne, Australia 


LECTURESHIPS AND SENIOR 
LECTURESHIPS IN POLITICS 


Applications are invited for appointment to 
Senior Lectureships and Lectureships in 
Politics. Applicants should possess a_ degree 
with honours or its equivalent. The level of 
appointment will be determined by the success- 
ful applicants’ qualifications. Courses in Politics 
are offered in the Faculties of Economics and 
Politics. and Arts. Teaching for the second 
and third years at both pass and honours level 
will be introduced in 1962 and 1963. The 
successful applicants will be given every assist- 
ance to pursue their individual research interests. 

Salary scales: Senior Lecturer £A2,480/100/ 
2,950; Lecturer £A1,660/100/2,360 ; with pro- 
vision for superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. 

Detailed conditions of appointment may be 
had from the Registrar of the University, or 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on 23rd October, 1961. 


PRESSED STEEL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


wish to recruit a 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


to assist in all aspects of account- 
ing and financial control. In 
addition to the preparation of 
routine accounting statements he 
will be expected to contribute to 


the development of the Com- 
pany’s system of Management 
accounting to keep pace with the 
needs of its expanding business. 
Age range, 25-30, 


The appointment will be at the 
Head Office of the Company in 
Oxford. A Contributory Pension 
Scheme is operated and good 
welfare facilities are available. 
Application forms are obtainable 
from the Staff Officer, Pressed 
Steel Company Limited, Cowley, 
Oxford. 





ENTRAL OFFICE OF , INFORMATION 
requires an’ INFORMATION OFFICER 
(unestablished). Main duties are to. write 
reference information papers on British and 
international economic affairs and to share in 
the answering of inquiries. Candidates should 
have a university degree in economics or a 
related subject, research experience and _ the 
ability to present factual information concisely 
and accurately, and should be able to supply 
examples of written work if required. Some 
knowledge of finance and international trade is 
desirable. Salary £1,282-£1,490.—Write, giving 
age, full details of experience and qualifications, 
to Manager (PE.3546), Ministry of Labour, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


LIBERAL PARTY 


Research Assistant required in the Liberal 
Party Research Department. Graduate in 
Economics, Politics or related subjects.—Writc, 
with full details, to Director, Liberal Research 
Department, 56, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


NVESTMENT ANALYSTS required com- 

mencing October for newly constituted research 
bureau sponsored by gow of prominent inter- 
national banking institutions.—Write fully in 
strictest confidence to Box 1544. 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

requires an INFORMATION OFFICER 
Cunestablished). Duties are chiefly to write 
reference information papers on_ international 
affairs. Qualifications required are an honours 
degree (preferably in history), research experi- 
ence and the ability to present factual informa- 
tion concisely and _ accurately, Applicants 
should be able to supply examples of written 
work if required. Salary £1,282-£1,490.— 
Write, giving age, full details of experience and 
qualifications to Manager (PE.3542/PC), Ministry 
of Labour, Professional and Executive Register, 
ea~ House, Farringdon Street, London, 


- JOSEPH ROWNTREE > 
MEMORIAL TRUST 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 














Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant Director of the Joseph Rowntree 
Memorial Trust at York. The person appointed 
will assist the Trust’s Director in implementing 
under the Trustees’ direction the powers to 
engage in sociat research and experiment con- 
tained in the Joseph Rowntree Memorial Trust 
Act, 1959. 

Applicants should have an Honours degree or 
produce evidence of ability to work at that 
level. They should be interested in the devel- 
opment of social institutions and their impact 
on those they are intended to serve. 

Applications, which should include the names 
of two persons to whom reference may be 
made, should be sent to the Secretary, Joseph 
Rowntree Memorial Trust, Beverley House, 
Shipton Road, York, from_whom further details 
of the post and of the Trust’s work may be 
obtained. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Calico Printers Association 


:" the year to June 30th the gross income 

of the Calico Printers Association rose 
by 6 per cent from £5,145,000 to 
£5,430,000. The interim report in March 
showed that the royalty income, derived 
from sales of ‘“Terylene” made by 
ICI and polyester fibres manufactured 
under sub-licence abroad,. was still rising. 
In the full year net royalty income 
rose from £854,000 to £1,033,000. But 
the volume of business in printing and 
finishing services has shrunk and as a result 
net profits from CPA’s traditional in- 
terests have fallen, limiting the rise in total 
net income to little more than 3 per cent, 
from £1,851,000 to £1,910,000. 

The final dividend has been limited by 
the directors in deference to the Chan- 
cellor’s request to the equivalent 1959-60 
rate of 73 per cent plus a bonus (related to 
royalty income) of 6} per cent. The interim 
dividend in March was raised from 6} to 
7; per cent because of the higher royalty 
income, so that the total payment has been 
effectively increased from 20 to 21} per 
cent, covered about 33 times. 

Income from royalties in this country will 
cease in 1963 and the last of the overseas 
patent rights, which now contribute over 60 
per cent of CPA’s royalty income, run .out 
in 1968. The importance of royalties for 
CPA looms even larger at the moment 
because of the difficulties it has experienced 
in its own trade. The poor summer weather 
led to a serious contraction in demand for 
commission printing and finishing and cur- 
rent orders do not, the directors say, in- 
dicate any immediate improvement in the 
general level of activity at CPA’s printing 
and finishing works. Merchanting has been 
similarly affected and export sales have been 
hit by credit restrictions and import con- 
trols. However, the group’s manufacturing 
interests overseas have done well and the 
reorganisation of the British spinning and 
weaving mills has produced higher profits 
from them. The directors also describe the 
profits earned in retailing as satisfactory. 
This does not make particularly heartening 
reading for investors who have to think of 
the future of CPA after the patent rights 
expire, and the stock market’s reaction was 
to mark the §s. shares down by 73d. to 
12s. 105d., to yield 8.4 per cent on the 
total payment of 214 per cent, of which 
13} per cent may perhaps be attributed to 
the royaity element. 


Saxone, Lilley and Skinner 


S with many other shoe companies 
Saxone, Lilley and Skinner (Holdings) 
has had an enviable record of growth in 
recent years and this is reflected in the 23 





per cent yield offered by the 5s. units at 
26s. 6d. But another factor accounting for 
the high price of the shares has been the 
prospect that the shop properties of the 
group would be revalued. The revaluation 
has now been completed and, as expected, 
it reveals a substantial surplus over their 
book value. As valued at July 31st the 
properties were worth {£15,665,000. Of 
this sum only the surplus of £5,600,000 
arising on freehold properties is being 
written into the accounts ; the leasehold 
properties, on which there is a surplus of 
over £5,800,000, are to be left in the 
accounts at their original book values. 

The figures are impressive but they draw 
attention to the fact that the real rate of 
return on capital employed is low. Before 
the revaluation the net return on equity 
capital employed amounted to 12 per cent 
but that return comes down to 43 per cent 
if both the freehold and leasehold properties 
are taken at their up-to-date valuations. This 
suggests that some of the assets might be 
more profitably employed in other uses, 
or that some of them might even be sold. It 
also points to the wisdom of the group’s 
policy of expanding business by leasing and 
running shoe departments in a large number 
of department stores rather than by estab- 
lishing its own shops. 

Immediately, the revaluation has resulted 
in a one-for-one scrip issue for ordinary 
shareholders, part of the surplus being capi- 
talised in writing up the nominal value of 
the shares from §s. to ros. In addition the 
company proposes by a debenture issue to 
raise £2 million to repay temporary borrow- 
ings and to provide additional working 
capital. 


Doom Dooma Tea 


HAREHOLDERS of Doom Dooma Tea 
have to make a decision this week- 
end. The choice before them is between 
Brooke. Bond’s revised offer of §5s. a 
share in cash or the slightly more remote 
possibility that over 80s. a share might 
ultimately be realised from the sale of 
Doom Dooma’s estates. The increase of Ios. 
in this final offer from Brooke Bond, which 
remains open until September 26th, 
followed a circular from the Doom Dooma 
directors disclosing that they had received 
a firm offer worth about 35s. a share for 
three of its estates and that the value of the 
two remaining estates was equal to 45s. a 
share. Thus Brooke Bond’s revised offer 
still falls far short of the total asset value, 
but it gives Doom Dooma shareholders 55s. 
in cash immediately and Lazard Brothers, 
which has sent out the offer, suggests that 
shareholders may prefer “ a bird in the hand 
to two in the bush.” ; 
Further circulars from Doom Dooma 
suggest that the two birds have an attrac- 
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tive plumage. They say that the offer by 
Indian interests for three estates has been 
increased from the equivalent of £300 to 
£315 an acre, compared with Brooke Bond’s 
offer which is equivalent to £165 an acre. 
Taking into account stores, which would 
be taken over at an agreed valuation, the 
directors estimate the amount realisable at 
nearer 40s. than 35s. a share. They add that 
though the two remaining estates are 
smaller in acreage they contributed over 
half of the profit in 1960. This obviously 
goes a long way to justify the high valuation 
put on them. In advising shareholders not 
to accept the Brooke Bond offer and any 
who have already accepted to withdraw 
their acceptances by this Friday the Doom 
Dooma board, advised by Baring Brothers, 
says it “ will do everything in its power to 
meet the wishes of the majority of members 
when they have decided which course they 
wish to follow.” Most of the 40 share- 
holders who attended last week’s annual 
meeting were prepared to reject both offers. 
This may only be a minority view, for the 
prospect of gain sparked off by the Brooke 
Bond bid is hard to resist when it is com- 
pared with the price range of 34s. 3d.- 
20s. 6d. on the §s. shares in the last five 
years. 


Eastwoods and London 
Brick 

n= activity in this country has 

remained high this year and the 
demand for materials has continued to run 
ahead of available supplies. The results 
from Eastwoods, which makes cement, 
bricks, tiles and pipes, show that it has 
done well from the boom: in the year to 
March 3Ist its gross profits rose by 24 per 
cent from £1,001,000 to £1,242,000. The 
market was expecting good results, as in 
May the directors had said that the turn- 
over in the first six months had reached a 
record level and that they hoped that the 
1960-61 profit would amount to about 
£1,200,000. At that time the interim 
dividend was raised from § to 73 per cent. 
and a total of 20 per cent was forecast, 
compared with 173 per cent paid for 
1959-60 ; a final of 124 per cent has duly 
been declared and the earnings cover has 
risen from 2.2 to 2.4 times. As long as 
building activity remains high the group 
should continue to prosper though the 
credit squeeze and its fuel factoring busi- 
ness, hit by falling house coal sales, could 
limit the gain in profits. The stock market, 
however, is more impressed by the con- 
tinued demand for building materials and 
marked the £1 ordinary shares up by ts. 9d. 
to 84s., to yield 4} per cent. 

London Brick also produces a wide range 
of building materials. Last year its results 
were good, though not spectacular, and now 
its directors have left the interim dividend 
unchanged at § per cent. But they say 
they would have paid more, had it not been 
for the Chancellor’s request, as trading 
results so far are “very satisfactory.” 
Since this announcement the {1 ordinary 

Continued on page 1206 
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Oy Fs VRS Bibi ive sees neceet tes seneee ronan ; 80'4* | 80!, 6 14 O/} 53/10!, 34/10!1.| 10 a | 20° b | United Drapery ..... 5/- | 45/9 45/I'> | 3-32 13, 
93 | 841, | Piiddieses 5! 4% See ee 1980 84!5 | 84!, 614 Ol 62/1! 50/- | 25 »b 105.4 | Woolworth.........- 5/- 52/9 52/413 3-42 1! 
| ELECTRICAL & RADIO | 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES me tes) § «) 0 STREEL LU oes £1/37/3 36/9 | 8-16 | | 
sin 3 : aie 9/7" : 15, € Bric. Electronic Inds. . 5/- ~ af 10/10! 6-90 7 
49/- a PRM Aes ongacsidaved 2 57/ 4:68 
| Sept. | ent | | Sept. Sept. x 14/7! 44/3 7!4b 5 a Crompren Parkineoa. sf 12/3 12/3 | 5-10 24 
- | 3 » aT! ‘: 76/-  54/- | 23'3¢| 3!3a | Deeca Record...... io/- , 63/6 + 63/- | 3-70 2 
| $ | $ | $ _ -= | 7 | : : E.M.1. ra ae iade ain. Sead oe | 33/8 9 4-86 24 
Atch. Topeka... | 27'g | 265g | Boeing......... 55'g | 545g Int. Harvester.. 537g 40/6 aN 3 : 7 | Envlich oe: - /- 4 3/9 4 | 7 an tl, 
Can. Pacific..... 2434 | 245g , Celanese....... 36'4 | 34!, | Inter. Nickel... 83! 39/6 28/3 3 el * tiene... 28/3 | 7.08 2 
Pennsylvania.... | 15 15 | Chrysler ....... 557g | 567g | Inter. Paper... | 355g 72/9 47/- Bigb Yad | CA fee... 49/- | 5-10 4 
pelee eS? | | sox" —_ No ay weg ~a Se $i° | peoneet ate oe 52/3 38/6 6!nb 3'4q | A. Reyrolle.......... 39/-* 5-00 23, 
Amer. Electric . rown Zeller. .. 2 4 | Monsanto ..... re ; :: : 5 
‘Am Tel. & Tel... | |N19!2 Te ene mag Seag. .. i ee « are 63/ 45/3 25 ¢} 25 c¢ Thorn Electrical | 55/ 2-27 
Cons. Edison... . | 7713 63g a AS «4 4 an-American . | cumenns 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 5734 553, | Dow Chemical.. | 82!2 | -_* Rrocter Gamble | 983, EN E ex 
South’n. Nat. Gas | 443g | 43. | DuPont........ 2934 (228 | Radio Corpn... | 583g 09 il ie oa° ig ones «tae 33/2 = 7-13 o 
United Corpn... | 83, 83, | East. Kodak..... 103'g |100!, | Sears Roebuck . 697 8/4! 5/7! v3 ts Jo n OM sss > 1 sf! | 3348 oe 1it2 " 
Western Union . | 443g | 43!g | Ford Motor..... 983, 10414 Shell Oil ...... | 40!2 33/9 2 23/3 2 ae tlw eli a Commun. -5f- wiyiy* 23/3 o a 
PERDA s v0s'ns90 se 74 70's Gen. Electric ... | 74! 733, | Socony-Mobil.. | 4234 9/1! Wat | y . ees. io/- 473 2 ai es 2 
Aluminium..... } 2934 | 29'4 | General Foods.. 94 | 937g | Stand. Oil Ind.. 493g 40/- 2 28/- 2 Sib | au ate g 9/3 3173 2] 485 sf 
Amer, Can...... 45 44'g | General Motors. | 475g | 48!g | Stand. Oil N.J.. | 443g 7/41 13/6 5 2 : 5 26 ole Secantes tates sf 13/10, 1379" | fee | 4 
Am. Smelting... 66!2 | 633g | Goodyear...... 463, | 44 | Union Carbide. 138 33/ 10% 21/8) gins |: dene ¥iaeiaee ties steals | gapton2 | davton, | cee Ea 
Am. Viscose .... 613g | 59 Gulf Oil Sa nen | 373g | 37 ) U.S. Steel ..... | 84 73/9 24 1/6 4 +6 as 2 Alteed sortase tee £1 66/3 2 65/6 a is 
Anaconda...... SONG | Dare 1 PUNE. a5 ni nss 643, | 603, | West. Electric. . 4575 78/ 5973 | ge | iai2¢ paar oem reson Soe oe re ¥ 
Beth. Steel ..... 42 | 41!4 | Int. Bus. Mach... 549 [540 Woolworth.... | 743, 110/- 83/- 5 7“ 10 2° | iene ronto a 86/_ a 2 
| eee ~ 36/10', | 20/7'. | 723b) 4 | BSA.......... 000. 10/- | 21/41. 21/1. | 5-52 234 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) 14/9 | 10/3 | Bob! 41,0 | George Cohen... 5/- | 10/9* 10/9° | 6-05 1% 
a , ; - TS 129/6 10 a} I7!'2b | Davy-Ashmore....... . ? \148/6 | 3°70 as 
| | | = | . 
1961 ingdaseiaty “OR | els | “SE | ucidien| “SE! | Sot | Melt [aue* | Bee | 4 2] tn Bl Resdwrighaonsscae favs fare | 2 | Ge 
ee OL ee ee, ees 10/3 | 68/3 | 5 a| 7 b|MetalBox........... £1 | 82/6 | 81/9 | 2-94 | 24 
- - —— ——— a — —____!_____| 22/6 14/- | 4 a] 10 b/| Ransome & Marles...5/- | 16/6* | 16/3 4:31 3 
Aug. 23 zi 82 | 2-83 33-44 } 4-87 | 61-68 3: 4 88-70 | 4: 50/6 34/6 3 a 7 b| Renold Chains....... £1 | 43/6 =| 43/3 4°62 a 
4 : 5 5 : 7 ’ 44/\' | 29/7! 10 aj 17!2b)} Simon Eaginearing . -5/- | 37/6 | 37/9 3-64 | 2 
Sept. 6 | 72-27 | 2-81 | 33-17 | 4-91 | 62-61 | 3-10 | 88-70 | 4. 85/6 | 61/3 | 14 ¢| 7a] Tube Investments.....£1| 61/9 | 6276 | 449 | 2% 
» 13 | 2U76 | 2°69 | 33-12 | 4:92 | 62-44 | 3-11 | 98-39 | 4 38/4! | 28/- 2!2b| Tab | Vickers ............. £1 | 32/7!. | 32/9 | 6 Il | 1% 
ss 20, i 70-53 2-88 33-09 4:92 62°12 3°16 88-59 84/6 = lilgb 3344 | Ward — W,).. Setes él 4:35 3, 
a Lens dinszs ia , Gaee rs cy 1 © ss -83** 
425 Industrials :—High, 72-38 (Aug. 22). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). rw $ ‘a | 22126 | Woodall-Duckham. ..5/ 4-83** 2% 
* Ex dividend. ¢ Tax free. } Assumed average life 734 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. I] Ex capitalisation. W Ex rights. (a) interim dividend. 
(5) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. 



























(f) Flat yield. 


























(g) Equivalent to 7+2 sterling. 




































(h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date. 
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Prices, 19 
High | L 
34/- 7 
15/- * 
74/- 55 
15/6 if 
19/3 12 
107/9 67 
35/6 25 
14/034 | 10 
55/- 43 
20/10! 15 
73/- ‘62 
51/6 40 
7\/o 65 
Sig - iu 
86/3 | 61 
32 | 17 
88/4'> | 51 
60/6 47 
39!5 zs 
146/- 10¢ 

272/6 156 
29 1g 
182/- 14 
129/3 «($03 

18/10'5 | 13 
86/3 66 
48/6 4 
“10/- ¢ 
88/9 57 
10l/- | 7 
18/6 | I 
33/3 | 2 
41/3 3 
28/10! | 2! 
72/- | Ss: 
33/3 i 
46/3 | 3 

| 
168/9 AN 
67/3 | 4 
108/9 | 7; 
68/6 | 4 
25/3 pe 
125/- 7. 

54/3 | 3 
64/6 | 4 
1S7/6 10 
28/6 (| i 
75/3 is 
63/6 5 
W1/7t | 

6/113 
30/9 | I 
81/6 | 6 
159/414 1 
$159 $i 
18/9 {4 
45/- | 3 
88/6 3 

| 

61/6 4 
49/6 | 
52/- |3 
E1Sli6 £ 
139/7', 10 
41/3 44 
14/7ly 
N/- 5 
66/3 4 
56/6 4 
54/3 3 
18/10', | 1 
68/9 5 








** Yields | 
Glaxo, 
Thomsc 
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Prices, 1961 


Dividends | ORDINARY 
(2) (6) (c) | —, 
High | Low | 
% % FOOD & TOBACCO 
34/- 17/6 10 10 c_ Allied Suppliers .. ba 
15/- 7/934 10 a, 12'3b° Assoc. British Foods. . 
74/- 55/- 4 6) DB: © pBhecc cicce erect fi 
15/6 11/9 t47\2b | $2'\2a ~=Brooke Bond ‘B’ ... .5/- 
19/3 12/10!, 22a 10 b International Tea ....5/- 
107/9 67/6 5a Bebb) |. tens A’... 4052s i 
35/6 25/9 9 b Se) Rem. 8. OES 10/- 
14/034. 10/9 22 7156 | Spillers........0.-6. 5/- 
55/- 43/\', 9 s. Gt vee & tyle..-. ss. we él 
20/10! 18/9 5 SS {Sia so. oes ka ee 5/- 
73/- 62/- T2123 tll23a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- 
51/6 40/- 5 1S b | Gallaher .......... 10/- 
7\/o 65/3 14 8!2a | Imperial Tobacco..... fl 
i INSURANCE 
1Sl4 115) 755 bi 750 a | Britannic .........«> 5/- 
96/3 | 61/3 | 20 @| 25 b| Commercial Union’..5/- 
32 | 177g it4- 7c f41-17c | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 
88/4'2 | 51/10'2; 10 a | 20 b | General Accident... .5/- 
60/6 | 42/7! | 35° o |" 40 b | Guardian... <.:-. 5/- 
39!5 23'4 80 , 110 b!} Legal & General..... 5/- | 
146/-  100/- Bina tt! b | Northern & Empl... ..£1 
272/6 | 156/3 470: - b:} $20 --0.) Pearl 0c. .cc 6 .iee 5/- 
29 18 +183'!; ¢ {208!;¢ Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- 
182/- |140/9 3 eS DT Rome. cee s isi 5/- 
129/3 '03/6 li'gb | 7'3a | Royal Exchange ...... él 
| | MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 
18/10") | 13/- 12'2b | 72a | British Motor ....... 5/- 
86/3 66/1'5 20 | 20 c | Jaguar Cars‘A’...... 5/- 
48/6 41/10! 2'24 8! b | Rolls-Royce.......... él 
10/- 6/8', 12 12 ¢ | Rootes Motors ‘A’ ...4/- 
98/9 + S2/a tS bl Fie LAM ass vc ceases £1 
101/- 79/- 15 20 c | Leyland Motors ...... él 
18/6 | l4/- . | 3a 9 b | Bristol Aeropiane ..10/- 
33/3 | 28/I' | 10 a 5 b | Hawker Siddeley..... él 
41/3 | 31/9 t4 a) +t5!2b | Dowty Group...... | 
28/10! | 21/6 3'3a | 12'y6 | Dunlop Rubber .... 
72/- $2/- li'gb 2',a | Joseph Lucas......... 
33/3 | 19/3 9 a{ 21. b| Pressed Steel........ / 
46/3 30/- 15 | §2!y¢ | Triplex Holdings ...10/- 
| | | 
| MINES 
168/9 110/- 40 50 b/} Anglo-American... .10/- 
67/3 43/- 183, 6'4a | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 
108/9 | 72/6 15 20 »b | General Mining ...... él | 
68/6 40/- 40 120 bj Union Corporation . .2/6 | 
25/3 | 15/3 40 : 40 b | Daggafontein ....... 5/- 
125/- 73/9 70 100 b | Free State Geduld ...5/- | 
54/3 | 37/6 25 aj| 25 b| Hartebeestfontein ..10/- | 
64/6 | 41/10'2| 5O 60 b | President Brand..... 5/- 
157/6 101/3 90 | 120 b | Western Holdings ...5/- 
28/6 | 1S/9 Ra 8!5a | Winkelhaak 
75/3 | S5/- 3623b | 1$3!3a | Chartered......... 
63/6 51/3 | 20 a} Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- 
H/T, 8/3 12'nb | 4!liga | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- 
6/\'2 | 4/10', | 10'5;6a | 41¢b | Roan Antelope...... 5/- | 
30/9 | 18/9 22'9b 15 a | Tanganyika Cons... .10/- 
81/6 63/- 6'4a 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 
159/41, 110/- 150 b | 100 a | De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 
$159 $104 $1-50c | $1-50c | Internat. Nickel ...n-.p.v. 
18/9 10/9 6!4a | 22!'')9b} London Tin......... 4/- 
45/- | 30/- 20 | 27'y ¢ | Rio Tinto.......... 10/- 
88/6 | 35/6 105 r @D. OL VeOWeNy ov. Feces cs ces 5/- | 
| OIL 
61/6 43/- t8!;b | +3!3a | British Petroleum ....£1 | 
49/6 {2'a | $67gb | Burmah Oil ......... él | 
52/- | 37/- 6!4a 1334b Cate ee ie ok eke 10/- 
LiS5'ig | £105, 10-23a | 13-64b | Royal Dutch....... 20 fi. 
139/7', 108/9 t8'34 | Hata b | Shell Transport ...... él 
41/3 | 24/3 aos | LOWEN 68s yo 10/- 
| 
| | PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
14/7!y | 9/10!2 8 b 5 aj Daily Mirror........ 5/- 
91/-- | 57/6 4 a\ 8 b|W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 
66/3 | 48/3 8346 5 a| Bowater Paper....... él 
56/6 44/- 9a 7 b| Albert E. Reed....... él 
54/3 37/6 4a Gls® | SHBG. iis cee ces ade él 
18/10', | 17/9 cal .. | Thomson Org’n. ....5/- 
68/9 50/6 4 10 b | Wiggins Teape....... £1 | 


1961 
Sept. 14 
oe 
18 


19 
20 


Glaxo, 15%. 


Thomson Organisation, 24%. United Steel. 12°3%. Woodall-Duckham, 21%. 





Last Two | 


T july |, 


THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 23, 1961 


YORK STOCKS 





The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) 


High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 301-4 (July 17). 
‘1935=100. — $ 1928=100. 


Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B., 
Guardian, 2623%. Guinness, ‘22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10: 6%. 





Price, | 


Sept. 13, ant 20, sone 20, | Cov 


1961 


| 67/6 





\132/6 

$148 

| 16/-1I 
33/9 


Indicator Yield % | 1961 

me} Fe | me | tm 

os o 427-2 359°4 

363-4 5-10 (May 10) (jan. 4) 

361-2 5-14 | 

Financial Times Indices 
Ord. | Fixed 2'2% | Bargains 

Indext | Yield | Ine.¢ | Somes | Marked 
307 -3 s°14 | 81-57 6°48 9,047 
307-5 5-13 | 81-62 6:48 9,388 
308 -4 5-12 81-65 6-48 12,203 
307-2 5-14 | 81-60 6-49 9,834 
307:1 5:14 {| 8-61 ! 6-49 8,518 
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ANUDANNA ANAS 


. Calico Printers, — 
Ind Coope, T.A., 












2% | 62/- = 43/- 20 a 
2 |34/6 26/9 20 a 
2, | 51/9 | 41/4. | 16 a 
334 |.54/3 | 32/- 3!34 
i'g | 28/4', | 17/6 6236 
14) 13/- | B/7%1p | 3 a 
2 ft Mi/=. St | ie 
2 4S0/- 31/9 6a 
2. | 73/9 | 53/6 14-4 
2 |S7/6 47/6 12. b 
23, } 55/6 © 35/6 40 b 
2 ||.28/- 19/9 1226 
1% MO7/3 | 56/3. | 7'gb 
78/9 | 48/9 | I2c 
37/3 |29/6 | 64 
30/3 | 24/7', | 15 b 
. p37 | 18/9 | Tha 
| 43/3 | 32/10'g! 16nd 
‘ - ZW/eé.}| @ee 
60** 28/4, | 21/7, | Bla 
Tey- | 58f- + 14 
(66/6 130/-. |.9-042a 
HS) | 8% | 8 a 
22/6 | 16/- +} 10 b 
42/11, | 31/- t4!,a 
| 
21 46/3 | 36/- 6',0 
73, f20/- | 13/9 8 
a1¢ 24/9 | 20/- 17 
Solis lie | 
Re = / 
30°"; Ua} agg =| 34/101n| 3 @ 
31, | 17/9 | ‘12/- 22 
16** tq - 13/7", | 8 
| 2tg 
2 
3 | 74/10 | 54/6 6 
I'¢ |.43/7!, | 26/10',)  6'g 
2 | 49/10! | 31/9 7'4b 
42/- | 28/- 8 
47/8\4 | 34/1", 7! 6) 
11, |} 57/4, | 40/101, 15 
2° | 68/7! | 43/11, 9 
2 | 85/7", | 38/- 12 
3163/6 | 46/- 8346 
1, 
2 
Wa | 42 |. 28/1 | 5 
Hy 31/0 | 22/10',| 5 a 
''4 1 70/4t, | Si/- | ITab 
8!2 /6 }32/4t2 | 4\ga 
“882 | S/71y | 913 
Fe . 74/6 | $= 136 
, 4437/3 | 26 
14-74h 134 AY S ‘sia 3 . 
; I! | 46/2'4 | ti/9 7a 
. 134 | SS/10!, | 38/6 
‘a 134 1 13/71, 9/10! 304 
g eee 1 
eae" ig 35/3 27/4 10 
30 | Hy 
40 } ... 
' 
70/- 52/6 12!,¢@ 
21, | S7/10'2 | 42/6 1234 
iif | 20/- 12/7'. | 10 
a1 1 65/9 47/- 20 
332 | 95/6 = 64/3 32a 
3‘ |!00/7', 72/6 7-04a 
she 36/- 22/3 2 a 
* 139/6 | 26/9 | Io 
ae Il, 
. 2 |46/6 40/6 f2h,a 
11, 133/6 | 28/9 +9 b 
. a | bL/- 8/6 
-92 134 | 6/10% 5/244) 12t,a 
-58** 2 7/4'y | 5/6 10 a 
-14° | 72. $93/- | 7/- I2',a 










AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES 


LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


925 INDUSTRIALS 
(1941-43=10) 


1961 





st ORDINARY 
Dividends Sept. 13, é 
eer 1961 | 1961 


= Prices, 1961 | Last Two 
High Low | (@) 6) fe) 


wr 


National Canning ....é1 


Powell Duffryn.. . .. 10/- | 
Radio Rentals ....... S/= | 


ViNOnraumwa 


=By 
Nn nN 
STnareagonagnoaaagcrorcs 


/ 
Thomas Tilling ...... 4/- 
Turner & Newall. .... e 


ViWwn dh — 


oo8e 


Furness Withy ....... é1 | 
b London & Overseas. ie | ii/- 11/6 


8 2 {7'2 
2'4¢ Reardon Smith 22a iy | 13/8'5 13/4'5 


12% on merger terms. 









Price, | Price, 


| Sept. 20, 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS i 
Assoc. British Picture.5/- | 48/3 48/- 
| Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/— | 30/4'2* | 30/4! 
Beecham Group... ..5/- | 49/5l% | 48/6 








| British Match ........ a | 32/- | 33/10!) 
British Oxygen...... | 18/3 18/3 | 
British Ropes ....... 216 | oe” ms 

| 38/— -| 38/- 
OR aad -| 58/3 | 55/- 
| 48/9 | 48/6 
yk ‘5/~ | 42/6 | 43/6 
Oe ne eg ce 5/- | 20/6 | 19/9 
BOGE He dase tec. £1 93/6 | 91/3 
| 48/9 | 48/9 
135/3 | 34/6 
| 25/7'2 | 26/4! 
Rank Organisation...5/- | 25/-* | 25/- 
Dba cence S/-.| 35/- | 34/41, 
eR S/- | 32/334 | 31/84 
2 22/67 
63/4'2 | 61/6 
“Sah Sechelt 142/3 1419 
Unilever N.V. .....12f1. | 9 9735 
; United Glass........ 5/- | 16/6* | 16/6 


$105, | | United Molasses ....10/~ | 34/9 | 31/- 


| SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com’ wealth. = | 36/6 | 37/I', 


te Pee 1S/- 16/4! 
| France Fenwick ...... fl 3 | a 
/6 





STEEL 4 i 
chanel ses ea 53/4'2 | 55/7!2 
+ eres Long........ fl 38/10", 29/713 
Lancashire Steel. ..... £1 | 32/- 32/10', 
South Durham....... £1 | 28/9 28/4!" 
| Steel Co. of Wales....£1 | 35/4'2 | 34/15 
Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | 42/4'> | 44/6 
hn Summers ....... 44/3 47/7', 
nited Steel......... £1 | 42/6 | 45/415 
bits cn ccs £1 | 46/3 | 47/6 
TEXTILES 
| English Sewing Cotton £1 | 28/1'2 | 28/1'2 
Fine Spinners .....-.- £1 | 23/4'2 | 23/4!2 


Lancashire Cotton... = 52/9 51/- 


Hlingworth Morris...4/- | 6/4'2 | 5/10! 
West Riding Worsted .£1 72/6 73/3 
Woolcombers £1 


bees de es 27/- 27/6 
Bradford Dyers ...... £1 | 16/1, | 16/41, 
Calico Printers... ... S/= | 13/1'y | 12/9 
Coats, Patons & B.....£1 | 43/10!, | 43/4!2 
| Jute Industries. ..... 10/- | 10/3 10/3 
Dvn die a'wg oS ae £1 | 29/i'2 | 27/4!2 
TRUSTS, LAND & 
PROPERTY 


Alliance | hae 7 neers 5/- 64/- | 64/-* 


50/9 
| Cable & Wiegieas. “ae rials 17/3 
City Centre Props. ..5/- | 54/3 
| City Lond. Real a | 73/2 72/6 
Hudson's Bay ........ £1 | 88/9) | 86/3 
Land Securities... .. 10/- | 30/- | 30/- 
Lond. Coty. Freehid. 10/-  30/- | 30/- 


' TEA & RUBBER 
Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 46/—- | 46/3 
Jokai (Assam) ........ él | 31/9 33/- 
Nuwara Eliya ........ £1; 9/- 8/9 
Highlands & Lowlands 2/- | 5/7!5 5/6 
London Asiatic...... 2/- | S/l0',| 5/9 





37'2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 83/9 81/- 


AMERICAN SECURITY YIELDS 


STANDARD AND POOR'S 
LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


City & Centre Props., 25'3%. Coats, Patons & B., 124%. Daily 
, 105%. London Tin, 35%. 
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Continued from page 1203 


shares have put on Is. 43d. to 90s. 3d. xd, 
to yield 3.9 per cent. 


News of the World 


HE confidence expressed by Sir William 

Carr, the chairman of the News of the 
World Organisation, at the last annual 
general meeting about the immediate pros- 
pect was clearly well-founded, and an 
interim report has now revealed that in the 
six months to June 30th gross profits rose 
from £700,000 to just over £900,000. The 
average weekly circulation of the News of 
the World rose by 280,000 copies in that 
period and the increase in the price in Sun- 
day newspapers announced in January will 
have improved margins. It is impossible 
to assess how much of the increased profit 
has come from the News of the World 
alone but it appears to be making a better 
showing than it did in 1960, when the trad- 
ing profit it earned slumped from 
£1,040,000 to £570,000. Then higher 
profits from the group’s other interests 
cushioned the fall in total gross profits, 
which declined in all by only £50,000 to 
£1,520,000. These interests accounted for 
nearly 60 per cent of the profits in the first 
half of 1961, as the two most recent acquisi- 
tions, Vactric Precision Tools and Vactric 
Control Equipment, made their first con- 
tribution to profits, and as a full six months’ 
earnings from Convoys, against only two 
months’ in the corresponding period in 
1960, were included. 

The interim dividend has been raised 
from 5 to 53 per cent and the increase would 
have been more had it not been for the 
Chancellor’s call for dividend restraint. As 
Sir William Carr expects profits in the 
second half of 1961 to be better than those 
earned in the first six months shareholders 
can expect a bigger total payment, which is 
usually made up of two interims and a final. 
On the basis of the latest increase the mini- 
mum total payment would seem to be 273 
per cent, against the 25 per cent paid for 
1960. On this assumption the §s. shares, 
which have gained 1s. 9d. to 22s. 3d., yield 
just under 6} per cent and the non-voting 
shares, which are 1s. cheaper, yield 63 per 
cent. 


Tootal 


i’ 1959-60, following a sharp rise in 
profits, Tootal raised its ordinary divi- 
dend to 10 per cent after four years’ 
payments of 73 per cent. The group 
had extended its activities. beyond its 
traditional business in cotton wear for 
men by acquiring Thermo-Plastics and 
Vetrona Fabrics, which specialises in glass 
fabric products. In the year to June 
30th it went a stage further by acquir- 
ing the Yates Duxbury paper company 
and after tax and the payment of a bonus to 
employees, the group’s net profits amounted 
to £340,000. This was £61,000 more than 
the net profit earned in 1959-60 but it is 
less than, on the basis of Yates Duxbury’s 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


earnings in 1959-60, this new subsidiary - 


should have contributed for the nine months 
it has been owned by Tootal. It is therefore 
apparent that profits somewhere in the 
group have actually fallen. Shareholders 
must wonder where the weakness lies. 
Tootal’s textile and clothing interests should 
have done well, but fierce competition in 
plastics and paper has been squeezing 
margins. Since the results were published 
the £1 Ordinary shares have lost 1s. 13d. 
to stand at a new low point of 27s. 6d., to 
yield 74 per cent on the maintained 10 per 
dividend. Clearly the market has some 
doubts about the virtues of Tootal’s diversi- 
fication policy. 


British Relay and Wireless 


HILE the manufacturers of television 

sets have suffered heavy losses as a 
result of the reimposition of hire purchase 
controls, the rental and the relay side of the 
television industry has continued to prosper 
and expand. British Relay and Wireless has, 
for instance, lived up to the forecast made at 
the time of the rights issue in February 
that trading profits in the year to April 30th 
would show a similar increase to that 
recorded for 1959-60 by reporting that its 
profits in 1960-61 rose by just over {1 
million to £3,517,000. Almost all this 
increase has, however, been matched by a 
rise in depreciation from £1,677,000 to 
£2,560,000. In addition £200,000 has been 
put to a special reserve for contingencies in 
view of changes in set design over the past 
year and the possibility of further changes 
following the Pilkington report so that, even 
though investment allowances left the tax 
charge at only £1,000, net profits fell from 
£566,000 to £530,000. : 

As forecast the ordinary dividend has been 
maintained at 17 per cent, with the final of 
10 per cent being paid on the capital as 
increased by the one-for-eight rights issue. 
On the basis of the enlarged capital, earnings 
as shown in the preliminary report amount 
to 233 per cent, to cover the dividend 1.4 
times. If, however, the special reserve is 
added back earnings amount to 323 per 
cent, to cover the dividend nearly twice. 
On the other hand, as investment allowances 
at £355,000 are equal to about half of net 
available profits (including the special 
reserve) earnings before crediting invest- 
ment allowances would amount to no more 
than 16} per cent, which would not fully 
cover the dividend. This is but one way in 
which the problems facing the investor in 
the TV rental and relay shares can be illus- 
trated. It follows that if new business 
were hard to come by, the depreciation 
provisions would fall but so too would 
investment allowances, leaving profits 
largely dependent upon the volume of busi- 
ness contracted in the past and upon the 
rate at which the rented and relay equipment 
had been written off. As a whole, this 
possibility appears to be assessed more 
realistically in the current yield of 4 per 
cent offered by the 5s. shares at 21s, 3d. 
than it was a year ago when the yield was 
only 3 per cent. or 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : Sept. 4 Sept. 18 Oct. 2 
LAST DEALINGS : Sept. 15 Sept. 29 Oct. 13 
ACCOUNT DAY. Sept. 26 Oct. 10 Oct. 24 





HE opening of a new account on Mon- 

day brought a revival of buying on the 
stock market but this was soon halted by 
the news later in the day of Mr Hammar- 
skjéld’s death. The number of. bargains 
marked fell on Tuesday and on Wednesday 
was the lowest of any day this year. Share 
price indices moved slightly lower each day 
and over the week to Wednesday The 
Economist indicator lost 2.2 points to 361.2, 
The market was also influenced by two large 
rights issues announced this week, and by 
news before the weekend of the drop in 
steel output and the forecast from Ford 
Motor of a 15 per cent fall in car output 
because of the Chancellor’s measures. Wall 
Street was dull after the news from the 


Congo and this contributed to the uneasy | 


time in London, though the rally in New 
York on Wednesday helped sentiment on 
Thursday morning. 

Interest in the gilt edged market centred 
upon medium dated stocks, and both Con- 
version 33 per cent 1969 and Conversion 
54 per cent. 1974 gained ;& to 81;% and 
89i respectively. Short dated and undated 
stocks altered little over the week. 

Last Thursday bank shares fell back but 
they later recovered to close the week un- 
changed or with small gains ; but Barclays 
gained Is. 9d. to 73s. 6d. Movements among 
brewery shares were irregular but Courage 
Barclay gained Is. 6d. to 60s, after its de- 
benture issue was well received and Truman 
Hanbury gained 6s. 6d. to 80s. Before the 
weekend the results from Eastwoods and 
the interim report from London Brick 
led to a revival of interest in building shares 
but they fell back later, leaving London 
Brick with a net gain of Is. 3d. to gos. and 
Associated Portland with a similar net loss 
to 72s. 13d. Chemical shares declined over 
the week, falling on Wednesday on the news 
of the Laporte Chemical rights issue ; ICI 
lost 73d. to 65s. 6d. Stores were mixed; 
on the rights issue Debenhams fell 2s. 43d. 
to 50s. 73d. but Burton and Marks and 
Spencer ‘A’ each gained Is. 6d. to 84s. 6d. 
and 101s. 6d. respectively, | 

Among engineering shares Davy-Ashmore 
were outstanding, gaining 6s. 9d. to 
148s. 6d. in an otherwise firm market. Swan 
Hunter rose 2s. to 31s. 3d. following news 
of the reorganisation of its shipyards. Steel 
shares rose over the week with United Steel 
gaining 2s, 103d. to 45s. 44d., and Colvilles, 
2s. 3d. to §5s. 73d. Insurance shares fell 
back as did newspaper and textile shares. 
Among motor shares BMC gained 54d. to 
13s. 84d. helped by the announcement of 
new models. Kaffirs were extremely dull 
with Wednesday’s dealings the lowest for 
many years. Oil shares eased on BP’s in- 
terim figures. The rumour of a Cunard- 
P, and O. merger caused rises in some ship- 
ping shares, though P & O lost 6d. to 
358. 72d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 16, 1961, there was an “above- 
line’ deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £55,663,000 
compared with a deficit of £6,655,000 in the previous week anda 
deficit of £20,383,000 in the ‘corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net deficit “below-line” of £12,517,000 leaving a 
total cumulative deficit to date of £529,322,000 compared with 
£524,741,000 in 1960-61. 









Week | Week 
ended | ended 






April I, April I, 

1960, , 
£'000 Estimate 6: 1 

1961-62 | Sept. 17, | Sept. 16, 
1960 | 1961 















Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... 
Surtax ..0.cs0 ane 

mee Duties . 


seen eees 


and EPL..... 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . 


Customs 
Excis@s’.ccsests 


Total Customs 
and Excise.. 





Motor Duties .. 26,477 


PO (Net Recpts) 









Broadcast Lie’s.. 10,600 
Sundry Loans 33,154 
Miscellaneous : 8 | 







2,174,354 


Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest .. 
Payments to N. 

Ireland Exch. 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 
Other Consoli- 






324,556 
36,648 | ’ 

















dated Funds . 3,869 | 4,011 13 
Supply Services. 2,104,750 | 2,271,418 91,500 
Total nto a% 89,101 | 135,301 
Sinking Funds 470 













“ Above-line”’ _ _- - _- 

or. CRE oc vise ook 313,359| 273,992] 6,383| 55,663 
“ Below-line ’? Net Expen- 

Giture™ c55d b Cv nss tevin 211,382; 255,330} 7,254| 12,517 














Total Surplus or Deficit 524,741 529,322 13,637| 68,180 





Net receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates..... 
Defence Bonds ........ 
Premium Savings Bonds. 


112,651 92,363] —7! bs 1,737 

5,200; — 12,100 200; —600 
51,687 18,988] 1,585 | — 2,006 
27,440 900 950 350 














—3,993 





* Net receipt to the Civil Cocdinannaies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £7 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 


















Dept. | England 


(£ million) 
. Ways and Means | 
Treasury Bills | 
a 4 Advances ae -fotal 
oating 
| Tender Tap | Public | Bank of |  Debe 








1960 
Sept. 17 | 3,530-0 | 1,968-1 | 215-9 5,714-0 
i961 | 
June 10 | 3,270-0 | 1,827-6 | 242-2 | 5,339-8 
» 17 | 3,280-0 | 1823-6 | 263-9 . | 5,367-5 
» 24) 3,290-0 | 1909-6 | 201-6 5,365°8 
\eieacareeesn feelin 
» 30 3,290-0 283-3 5,483 -0 
a OOOO 
luly | °3,280-0 | 1,853-1 | 265-2 | 0-8 | 5,399-0 
» 15 | 3;270-0 | 1866-0 | 269-0 we | 5,405-0 
» 22) 3260-0 | 1894-4 | 214-3 5,368-7 
29 | 3250-0 | 1920-3 | 220-4 | 3:3 | 5,393-9 
Aug. S| 3,280-0 | 1,882-6 | 207-3 vee - | 5369-9 
» 12| 3;290-0 | 1712-9 | 206-6 we | 5209-4 
» 19 | 3;290-0 | 1732-5 | 316-8 | 15° | 5,340-7 
» 26} 3,280-0 | 1840-0 | 201-9 | 2-3 | 5,324-1 
Sept. 2| 3,260-0 | 1,855-3 | 239-4 we | 5354-8 
» 9| 3,240-0 | 1886-4 | 221-4 ‘ 5,347-9 
» 16 | 3,240-0 | 1,905-2 | 229-5 5,374-7 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ITH the discount houses still short of 

bills it was not surprising that the 
syndicate raised its bid by a further 3d. to 
£98 7s. 1d. at last Friday’s Treasury bill 
tender and the average rate of discount again 
fell by about Is. to £6 IIs. 10.99d. per 
cent. Total applications fell by £35 million 
to £407 million and only £240 million of 
the £250 million bills on offer were allotted, 
but the syndicate again secured a satisfac- 
tory allotment of 59 per cent against 60 per 
cent in the previous week. 

Houses have had a slightly easier week 
than for some time past. On Thursday and 
Friday of last week the rate for day to day 
money was pegged at 6% per cent and 
below ; on other days rates up to 6% per 
cent have been conceded. The authorities 
gave a moderate amount of help on Satur- 
day, but on Monday one or two houses were 
forced to borrow a very small amount at 
Bank rate. The market was severely tested 
on Wednesday, which was both the banks’ 
making-up day and the last day for increas- 
ing special deposits with the Bank of 
England to 3 per cent. Calling from the 
clearing banks was not as heavy as expected 
but most houses needed all their privilege 
facilities to balance their books. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate (from by“ Discount rates : % 
5%, 26/7/61)...... 7 Bank bills : 
Cl eee 6!3| 6-673 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 6131-676 
(7 days’ notice) : 4 months...... 6!3 16-67, 
ONES a4 a5 the dais 6 months...... 6!3) 6-7 
Discount houses... 5-5!4 | Fine trade bills 
Local Authorities.. 75g 3 months...... 7!4-8! 
Money : 4 months...... 7!'3-8!5 
Day-to-Day ..... 533-633 6 months...... 5 


PACS ee = RR tee 





Official Discount % Treasury bills : i 
rate: ee Pe Sere 2-328 
(from 3!2%, 11/8/60) 3 ig! ,, Wedeamebesd 2-262 


1207 


BANK OF ENGLAND eae 


(£ million) ta 21, Sep’ 43, 1 Spa? 


Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation....... 7s 2,318-3 2.306. 










7 
Notes in banking dept. 0 18-7 
Govt. debt and ee. 2,247-8 |2,349-0 |2,324-0 
Other securities .......... 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 1-5 0-3 0-3 
Banking Department : 
posits : 
Public accounts........... 13-4 i-9 13-7 
Special deposits .......... 149-8 219-4 232-9 
MW. riheicccvoens eee | 253-1 257-1 251-4 
Ste) cs eeaannie s 64-4 69-1 69-2 
des nb cdciannceduas 480-8 557-4 567-1 
Securities : 
Government ............. 430-6 448-9 515-9 
Discounts and advances 13-5 74-4 30-8 
Pi te vivekiet sb 0beee 19-4 19-7 19-5 
WNC davi hic chic cepase 463-4 543-0 566°1 
Banking department reserve . 35-9 32-9 19-5 
oe 2 ” 2 % % 
Proportion A 5-9 3-4 








_* Government : debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000- 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,325 million on 
September 20th ! 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





Three Months’ Bills 











Amount (£ million) 


Date of 


Tender Offered 





1960 91 day « %, 
Sept. 16 2800+ 417-5 | 110 2-14 | . 6 
1961 
June 16 260-0 391-2 | 90 0-42 | 55 
. 2B 260-0+ 389-1 | 90 8-47 | 50 
- % 250-0 400-8 | 90 8-94 | 4 
July 7} 240-0. | 405-2 | 90 B80 | 42 
ee 240-0 378-2 | 91 4-47 | 47 
"on 240-0 333-3 | 92 5-62 | 66 
: al 250-0 426-6 | 133 9-22 | 28 
Aum: «4 250-0 386-0 | 134 3-33 | 44 
wr ii| > (280-0 394-7 | 134 8-51 | 41 
"1g | 250-0 379-6 | 134 1-83 | 61 
" 95 | 260-0+ 409-9 | 134 0-12 | 39 
Sept. | | 250-0 379-8 | 134 0-50 | 48 
. 260-0 441-6 | 132 10-81 | 60 
oe 250-0¢ 407-0 | 13) 10-99 | 59 





* On September [5th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. Id 
secured 59 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offer for this week was for £250 million 91 day bills. + Allotment 
cut by £10 million. 


.LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 





Market Rates : Spot 


September 20 September 14 | September I5 | September 16 | September !8 | September I9 | September 20 

















United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-81 616 2: Sis ode = B13 6546 B81! 43g 2-815; 6-716 ct -* 
Canadian $ 28975 | 28915690 2: 8976-90 2- iad 289154904 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14:027 | 13-81',-34 13-8255-7 13-83! 13 theta (3838 % 
Swiss Fr.-..... 11-94-12-547, 12-13-1344 | 12- 13144131, 12- 1395 12- 1334-14 a ‘oot 12- 1334-14 
Belgian Fr. ... 137. 96— 139-871,- 139 -9715— 39-97! 140-02!4- 139-97! 
142-05 92; i ™ 140-02! 07!, OT! 140-62!, 
Dutch Gid.... 9-983,-10-28!2 10- IS7e-16lg 10- 1634-17 10-163,-17 10-17) 4-!4 10- 177g-18%g 10- 1744-15 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ll “037-11 365 11-23'4—'9 11-237g~241g 11-235g~7, 1] -24tg—3g 11 2433-5, 11 -24%g-lp 
Portug. Esc. . 80-25-35 80-23-32 80-22-32 80-22-32 80-22-32 80-22-32 
Italian Lire . 1725-1775 174415-45 174545 1745! 4-34 1745!4—46 » 1746-46! 1745!4-46 
Swedish Kr... 14-27!4-14-70 14-53!4-34 14-543,-55 14-55-55!4 14- 14-53! 14-53-53!, 
Danish Kr. 19-06!,-19-62 19-36'4-!5 19-365,~7, 19-367g-37'g 19-37-37 4 19-367, ; 19-37--371, 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!2 20-02! 4—'9 20-02! 4-'5 20-02! 4-!2 20-02! 4—!9 20-02 20-023g—5, 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United States $........cccseeees I'g—Ic. pm I'g-Ic. pm Ilg—Ic. pm I'g—Ic. pm Ig—Ie. pm | El yg-'5i 6c. pm 
CMM 6. U0 Laat i ese eaie 3i¢-l yc. pm | I lg—c. pm I1g—fc. pm tele. pm Ig—Ic. pm g-lc. pm 
a ee ae ee 4!,-4c. pm 4'2—4c. pm 4!5-4c. pm 4!4—4c. pm 5-4!4c. pm 434-4!2¢. pm 
ee ee ee re ee 534-S!oc. pm =| 534-S!oc. pm | 534-S!loc. pm | 534—5!oc. pm .pm | 5!5-Slgc. pm 
Dalia. ois ccddeopieapente 47-37c. pm 47-37c. — 47-37c. pm 50—40c. pm 52-42c. pm 4 pm 
MONE EN ss 5 5s va deecuncesneh 5!'5-5'4c. pm | 5!g~47gc. 5ig—47gc. pm | 5!g—47gc. pm | Sle—f7gc. pm | 5!g—47ec. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ......-.e000 5!>-5pf. pm 514-43 apf. oo S'g-434pf. pm | 5'2-Spf. pm | 534-S!'apf. pm | 5-4!2pf. pm 
Three Months See ae 
United States $.......ccceeecees x “pm a .pm|2's a a 7 15 elm gas a a lg pm 
— i 645s en ae ameemenen Pm i pm 83 tah nis a : i Ree pm we 55,1 ost ; Ee .~ pm 
MIE T Ts. Co dcces dc veveCietectes ‘+ x. pm 4-13'9c. pm = pm ‘4-to'2c. pm com 2-ti3'4c. pm 
Ww. German PT aa sc ctccecees 14!5-14pf. pm 1414 —1334 pf. Iserishic pm} 14!2-l4pf. pm ieee 14! apf. pm| 14-13!2pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price & d. per fine “ cnintnke 250/5!2 250/4 a 250/2 250/1', 250/14 
+ oo Deccececes 35-19!2 | 35-18!, | aa | 35-18 | 35-18 35-18 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
Manpower and Output | BRITISH 
Sritai 2 oeduatinn Geeta Prices and Wages......... Sept. 9th External Trade .....cccces Sept. 2nd 
inh Ne et ine anon adem stated. . Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits........6. July 15th 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe......++.. Aug. 12th United States....... coveee Aug. 26th 
Mid-year or averages 1960 1961 
1958 1959 1960 June July August April | May | June July August 
TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
ki lation: 

Wie ee ; . wes eaten 000s 24,070 | 24,145 24,436 | 24,436 | 24,513 24,597 | 24,547 | 24,560 | 24,590 | 24,652 A 
PRRs a chapesees > 16,160 16,137 16,239 16,239 16,283 16,303 16,285 16,284 16,283 16,312 Bs: 
Women....... > 7,910 8,008 8,197 8,197 8,230 8,294 8,262 8,276 8,307 8,340 ‘é 

Armed Forces ....cccccccesccvccccces - 614 565 518 518 516 513 479 478 474 469 é 

Civil employment: 

Total . ae se pebsebaeeass ‘exivendoanes Rs 23,080 | 23,197 | 23,628 | 23,628 | 23,698 | 23,771 23,768 | 23,811 23,865 23,904 
Manufacturing industries (')........+ ee 0» hast 8,477 8,811 8,811 8,825 8,912 8,916 8,913 8,917 8,920 
. ens industries (old basis) (').. ea 9,147 9,169 a dee aes ow we “a ine See 
')s: 
cone (Oicypasaddcganvvserese’ “i aR 3,545 3,740 3,740 3,730 3,759 3,797 3,801 3,799 wee 
in consumer goods industries (3) ..... . - sey 3,102 3,154 3,154 3,191 3,213 3,168 3,163 3,170 des 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 

By duration: 

Ail durations—total........ See er i 457-4 475-2 360-4 305-1 292-0 321+4 340-1 299-3 265°9 258°6 305-2 
Temporary or under 2 weeks........ = 141-0 120-8 89-8 66-2 72:5 81-1 92:2 77-2 67-8 69-3 80-5 
Over 8 weeks. .cccccccccccccsseccces i 197-7 243-4 187°6 172:1 163-2 159: 171-8 158-2 140-1 136-4 137°9 

B ions (4): 
et obese bem awe Scene oeinn ote oA 2:1 2-2 1°6 1-4 1-3 1-4 1-5 1-3 1:2 1-2 1-414 
London and South Eastern .........0. 9 1-3 1-3 0:9 0-8 0-7 0:8 1-0 0:9 0:8 0-7 0-9 
Me oe ce [pee | a) oe | Oot ted: te) eet Om) OP oem 
South Western (5) ...scsccsccscccsece x 2:2 2:2 1+7 1-3 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-2 i: 1-0 1-2 
eee 6550 beau ons bene eee ne 1-6 1-5 1-0 0-7 0-6 1-0 1-3 0-9 0-8 0-9 11 
MOP FOIANG....6:002.00:0:50:084604 0008008 ‘ 1-6 1-5 i 0-9 0-8 1-0 1-0 1-0 0:8 0-7 0-9 
East and West Ridings ......sseeseeee - 1-9 1-9 1-2 1-0 0-9 i-1 1-0 0:9 0:8 0:8 0-9 
North Western......+. sae eeneeanane a 2:7 2°8 1-9 i) 1-7 1-8 1:7 1-5 1:4 1-3 1-6 
DROTSNOTD ::5.05.50.000800640000599908'0% se 2:4 3-3 2:8 2°5 2:3 2°5 2°4 2:3 2:0 1-9 2:3 
SOOUENG si. c2cesecachevese $54eeessey . “ 3-8 4:4 3:6 3-2 3-2 3:1 3:2 3-0 2:8 2-7 2-9 
GUNGS: 3s 55.05:5550000008% SWéwegesores 4 i 3-8 3-8 2-7 2-3 2:1 2°5 2°5 2-2 2:1 1-9 2-1 

VACANCIES 

Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total .......000+ 5 000s 198 224 314 36] 380 357 337 354 383 396 35915 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

index: 

PU GAGUTIS: «0 0:0.00:0 6:0 005b00600960%% 1954=100 106 113 120 119 109 104 124 122 127 118 
ee seasonally adjusted ...... is oe fo oe 120 120 121 123 122 124 125 
Mining and quarrying....ssccsccseeecs a 94 92 89 88 73 72 88 87 91 oe ‘ 
GONIMIENON «.s.9s00'00.04 000 ec00esaeoas % 105 Wi 118 1179 == 11812 aa 7 ae eee is 
Gas, electricity and water .......0000. = 119 123 133 il 107 109 133 127 121 Ks 
Manufacturing, total ....cccccccccsece a 107 114 123 123 112 105 126 125 130 121 
- » °seasonally adjusted. ‘s sr ; ose 123 123 124 125 124 126 127 
Engineering and electrical goods...... ie 11 118 127 127 117 104 133 131 147 ee 
SE DIGIIE . 0.0.0:00 0009660020959 9000 . 109 101 92 93 89 89 94 93 92 eee 
WO CIES i 0 n:00y 640805 5546500085600. 468 > 118 131 139 144 126 112 142 145 146 ve 
Chemical trades ‘i 115 131 145 144 137 135 150 150 ose ite 
Textiles, leather and clothing a 91 98 102 96 92 83 103 99 10] ses 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 

Production of: 
Cond (77:19) ...0.00crecnevccceeceences W ] 000 tons 4,150 3,963 3,725 3,628 2,978 2,951 3,679 3,630 3,792 3,275 2,732 
oo er Ww i 245 242 303 295 289 291 308 300 297 277 265 
Steel, ingots and castings.......... WwW + 369 388 46 466 391 423 472 448 380 338 
DIDUTIC MEI) o..0.56:0665000000050 M ‘s 86-8 202:3 225-1 217-0 225-2 215-1 218-8 224:5 221-7 ‘oe a 
PROIVSDTONG 5 0 50600060sse00seussua% Ww “i 11-81 12-87 14-25 15-59 10-86 12°65 14-34 14-04 14-74 ate 
Electricity £7). (44) 00 ccsccccensssen’ M1] mn. kwh 8, 8,764 9,904 7,782 7,770 7 9,835 9,697 8,812 8,515 

MANUFACTURING 

Textile production: 
Goon Varn, NEO .ccccescccccscs W mn, Ib. 14-77 14-58 14°44 3°25 12-35 12-70 14-33 14-34 12-08 11-77 
WOO PAIN a.5:9'0.0:050005400000%4% M si 17°18 19°34 20-40 19-29 17°55 16°26 19-20 21-14 22-40 19-80 
Rayon and synthetic fibres......... M > 35-2 42:9 49-3 48-3 46:7 43-2 42:2 46:3 49-3 50-8 
Cotton cloth, WoveN....seceeeseee WTI mn. yds. 27:0 25°7 24:9 24:9 15-7 24:3 25:7 25°3 25:7 16-1 
Wool fabrics, woven (6)....sssee0. - M |mn.sq. yds.f 29°41 30°4 30°6 29-5 29-3 24:5 24°6 29-4 32:8 29°5 

Engineering production : 

Passenger cars and chassis ........+ WwW 000s 19-84 22-88 26:01 29°62 23-51 21°45 19-35 22:58 23-19 24-58 
Commercial vehicles and chassis.... W . 5:90 7°13 8-81 9-68 6:96 7:23 9-41 9-70 9-61 9-30 
Internal combustion engines ....... M | ’000 BHP 378 468 577 592 510 507 599 618 ce au 
Metal-working machine tools ...... M £000 6,993 6,564 7,911 7,520 8,532 6,794 9,358 9,670 10,878 et 
BUILDING ACTIVITY ('%) 

Permanent houses completed : : 

BOER 6s 6o ne ceernbasbesesseenewns M 000s 20-13 20:78 22-44 24:31 22-41 22-22 21-12 22°78 24:38 22-16 ioe 
For local housing authorities....... M me 9-43 8-29 8-60 9-44 8-36 7-71 7-14 7:72 8-39 7:47 aan 


(') Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for earlier 


dates is shown on the old basis (1948 SIC). 


number of employees. 


(2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. 
clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. 
(5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. 
(8) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 


(3) Textiles, leather goods, 
(4) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 
(6) Deliveries. (7) Great Britain. 


(9) Average for second quarter. (!°) England and Wales. (!!) Generation for 


public supply. ('2) Average for third quarter. ('3) September, 317+1. ('4) September, 1-4. ('5) September, 328. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





A CAREER 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


An international firm of public accountants wishes to increase its 
permanent professional staff in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay and Peru and invites applications from qualified accountants 
at all levels of experience, from those newly qualified to those capable 
of assuming senior executive posts, including men who have had 
experience of management consultancy work. 


The positions advertised are not replacements ; they are new posts. 
The work is varied and interesting with opportunities for travel, and 
there are excellent prospects of speedy advancement in countries whose 
economies are expanding rapidly. 


Contracts are for an initial period of three years, renewable by 
agreement. Terms include an allowance for the expenses of moving 
to South America, a salary (payable partly in hard currency) on a 
scale sufficient to permit a comfortable standard of living together 
with a margin for savings, annual bonus, first-class return passages 
for staff members and their dependants, and three months’ fully paid 
leave at the end of each contract in addition to local leave during 
its course, Salaries are subject to merit increases and are reviewed 
from time to time to take account of changes in the cost of living. 
Additional benefits, differing from country to country, are provided 
by advanced social legislation. A partner of the firm will shortly be 
in London to interview applicants. 


Please send particulars of experience and qualifications, together 
with a passport type photograph, to Box 1541. 


(For other appointments see page 1202) 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, DUBLIN 
VACANCIES FOR UNIVERSITY GRADUATES AND OTHERS 


A competition for 5 posts as ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER will begin on 3lst 
October, 1961. The competition is open to men and women who on Ist November, 
1961, were 20 years and under 26 years and 


(a) who hold a FIRST OR SECOND CLASS HONOURS UNIVERSITY DEGREE, 
Or an equivalent qualification, or 


(b) who are established Civil Servants with certain service. 


Pay: £780 rising to £1,100 (woman or unmarried man) or £1,360 (married man). 
Plus children’s allowances. 


Prospects: Promotion guaranteed after 7 years if certified suitable. 
Tests: Essay, Précis and Interview. Qualifying test in Irish. 


Intending candidates should write to Civil Service Commission, 45, Upper O’Connell 
Street, Dublin, 1. The latest time for the acceptance of completed application forms 
is 5.0 p.m. on 13th October, 1961. 


Further competitions will be held in the Autumn of 1962 and 1963. It is hoped 
to offer not less than 4 posts on each occasion. Details will be announced in due 
course. 





UNESTABLISHED DISTRICT 
COMMISSIONERS NATIONAL 
SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


Several vacancies, mainly in the’ Provinces, for 
men or women with knowledge of economics, 
organising ability, preferably with experience 
of public speaking and voluntary organisations. 
University education desirable. National salary 
£775 (age 25 and over) to £1,430. Possible 
establishment later. _ Application forms from 
Manager (PE 3543), Professional and Executive 
Register, Ministry of Labour, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Closing date 
for completed application forms Wednesday, 
llth October, 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENT— 
MAURITIUS 


Applications are invited for the post 
of Executive Officer to the Mauritius 
Employers’ Federation for one tour of 
two years. f 

Sound knowledge of labour relations, 
with particular emphasis on overseas 
conditions, essential, preferably in a 
plantation industry. It will be an 
advantage if the candidate has _ had 
practical experience in negotiations, 
and is fluent in the French language. 

Salary £2,500 per annum. plus two 
free air passages to and from Mauritius, 
free house, car and travelling expenses. 

Only applicants with appropriate 
qualifications will be considered. Appli- 
cations (in duplicate) giving full 
particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, especially over- 
seas, present salary, married or single, 
should be addressed to the Mauritius 
Employers’ Federation, c/o the Director, 
Overseas Employers’ Federation, 58, 
Cliffords Inn, Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C.4 


“Closing date for applications, 21st 
October, 1961. 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
requires a SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER 
(unestablished) to write reference information 
papers on international affairs and, on occasion, 
to supervise the work of others similarly 
engaged. Qualifications required are an honours 
degree (preferably in history), research experience 
and the ability to present factual information 
concisely and accurately. Applicants should be 
prepared to supply examples of written work 
if required. Salary — £1,573-£1,937.—Write, 
giving age, full details of experience and quali- 
fications, to Manager (PE.2030), Ministry of 
Labour, Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


HE LINCOLN GALLERY, 8, Sloane Street, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1, BELgravia 6639. 
Sept. 25th to Oct. 2ist “‘ Art and energy ”"— 
a Schettini retrospective. 
OUR DAUGHTER would enjoy finding her 
job through STELLA FISHER BUREAU 
in the STRAND. 


B.Sc. ECON) 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 

U.C.C., founded in 1887, successfully prepares 
students for this Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which is a valuable qualificziion 
for those seeking executive appointments in 
commerce or industry, government or municipal 
posts.—Prospectus, giving details of Courses for 
other London Degrees, G.C.E., Law Exams., 
etc., from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
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E’S A SOCIAL LION; not because of his 

fame as a big game hunter, not because 
he’s a best-selling author—but because he always 
serves superb EL CID Sherry to his grateful 
guests. 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc. Economics exams. 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


~ EXPERT POSTAL TUITION ~ 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 





ADVANCED STUDIES 
IN MARKETING 
PRACTICE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


A series of one- and two-day 
seminars exclusively for the 
Director and Senior Executive. 


Full programme from: 


London School of Marketing, 
Ltd., 
Newspaper House, 
Great New Street, London, 
E.C.4. Tel. Fleet Street 3519. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


- By air see below 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail UK and Canada £4.10; elsewhere overseas £5 





Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight | Airmail Air Freight || Airmail Air Freight 

Australi vcccaceveseces (Sia. — | CONN cecevccccs: Ge Bae _ Tt WGOGhies csedccice - 47 NS _ || Philippines ...... £10 * — 
Canada :— ) Burape@ .ccce. so £6 OE —_ || Japan..... éteced. ena —_ | Rhadete 5.1.0: GS — 

Quebec and Ontario } ee eee co an £6 10s. | WOGUOR sc cccedate-:. a Ue _ South Africa .... £9 Os. £7 10s. 

Provinces. .ccccccce _ £8 5s. || Gibraltar, Malta.. £5 Os. _ | Lebanon ......0.  €7 05s, —_ || South and Central 

Other Provinces ..... _ £9 Os. i Hongkong ...... — £8 15s. \ Malaya..... dander — | America ...... £9 Os. —_ 
Ceylon... aceamaasanene £9 Os. £7 5s ) WMDs cseecdncus £9 Os. | £7 10s. || New Zealand... £10 6s. _ HP  Sedem ciceccccac., oF 1 £6 15s. 
CHING. «6 xgemkaiien ceences. Tee _ || Indonesia ....... £9 Os. —_ | Nigesia......... € &. £6: Ws. 8: GRR. ae es3 éndee _ $25 or £9 
East Afvie® sacckicece cs £9 Os. £7 10s i| tran & Iraq ..... £7 15s. _ || Pakistan ........ £9 Os. _ | West Indies..... £9 Os. _ 
SSS Ss SSS sei sss ines lhctnieas 


NOTES: Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- less than a year (minimum four 


mail. Proportionate Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & 
Co., 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard 
Adolphe Max, Brussels. BRAZIL: J. de Croze, Rua Mexico 70, s/1110, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road. Fort, Colombo. DENMARK: &@jnar 
Munksgaard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, Heliopolis, 
Cairo. FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki, FRANCE: W. H. Smith 
& Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, Pariss GERMANY: W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koln 1; 
H. E. Braumueller, Karlstrasse 34, Hamburg 22. GHANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401, 
Accra. GREECE: Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade. Athens. HOLLAND: Van Gelderen 
Hoofdkantoor, N.Z. Voorburgwal, 142, Amsterdam-C. HONGKONG: The Advertising & 
Publicity Bureau Ltd., 701-706 Marina House, INDIA: Patrika Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole 
Market, New Delhi 1, or 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. IRAN: Iranian Amalgamated 
Distribution Agency, Avenue Shah, 62 Yaghma Street, Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 
Merjan Building, Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 
ITALY: Messaggerie Italiano, Via Lomazzo 52, Milan 12. JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O. Box 
605, Tokyo Central. JORDAN: Joseph I. Bahous & Co., P.O. Box 66, Amman. KENYA: East 
African Standard, P.O, Box 30080, Nairobi. LEBANON: Librairies Antoine, A. Naufal & Fréres, 





Service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at 


weeks). H.M. Forces at official 


£5, elsewhere overseas at £7 15s. a year: surface mail rates 
and airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as shown above. 


Rue de Emir, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscription Dept., 74 Orchard 
Road, Singapore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., P.O. Box 584, 75 Anzac 


Avenue, Auckland; Gordon & Gotch (NZ); Ltd., 


32 Waring-Taylor Street, Wellington. NIGERIA: 


Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos. NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteraturt-. 


jeneste, P.O, Box 115, Oslo. 


PHILIPPINES: Morris Corporation, P.O. Box 1451, Manila. 





POLAND: A. R. S. Polona Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Ltd., 
P.O. B6x 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American & Overseas Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. SPAIN: Distribuidora International, Duque de Sexto, 36, 
Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN: Sudan Bookshop, P.O. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: Wen- 
nergren-Williams A.B. Nordenflychtsvagen 70, Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agence Aeberhard, 
Case, 123, Berne Transit. TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard. P.O. Box 33, Dar es 
Salaam. TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Caddesi, Beyoglu-Istanbul. UGANDA: East 
African Standard, P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. UNITED STATES: British Publications Inc., 30 East 
60th Street. New York 22, N.Y.; Eastern News Distributors Inc., 306 West llth Street, New 
York 14, N.Y.; The Economist, National Press Building, Washington 4, D.C.; National Pub- 
lications Co., 4055 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California. VENEZUELA: Distribuidora 
Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis, Segunda Transversal Norte, Urbanizacion Guacaipuro, Apartado, 
No. 2589, Caracas, 
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roots and 
Dranches 


Canada is a market place covering 3,500,000 square 
miles — an easy place to get lost in. But we, with 
our roots deep in Canadian history, with over 1250 
branches throughout the country, can help you 
find your feet. Our two London Offices are always 
happy to help w vith matters economic, financial or 
Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability HEAD OFFICE; TQ2RONTO 
London Offices : 2 Lombard St. EC3 & 48 Berkeley Square W 1 
Witenes 
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CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
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ESCORT FOR FAROE ISLAND FISHING VESSEL 


PETERHEAD, ABERDEENSHIRE. At 3.34 on the 





afternoon of the 9th March, 1960, the life-boat Julia 
Park Barry of Glasgow was launched one hour before 
low water to go to the help of the fishing_vess«: St. 
‘Jacques of Vaag, Faroe Islands, which was in difficulties 
in heavy weather off Buchan Ness. There was a south- 
easterly gale and the sea was very rough. The life-boat 
escorted the fishing vessel into Peterhead harbour and 


reached her station at 4.50. 


This is another true story of the Life-boat 
Service —typical of the work that is going 
on day and night, year in, year out. 


The Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution is supported wholly 
by voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION TO:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR ‘GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


R.N.L.I. 
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An insurance service... 





may be summarised in a few words 

@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 

@ Prompt and courteous attention 

@ Fair and generous claims settlements 
For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 








ALLIANCE ASSURAN CE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON .« EC2 
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—that’s the number of SAS and 
SWISSAIR flights to the Middle 
East every week. 
Modern businessmen and holiday 
makers fly in the swift, quiet 
comfort of. Rolls-Royce powered 
Caravelle jetliners. With SAS and 
SWISSAIR reduced Tourist class 
excursion return fares they can 
save time and money on. their 
Middle East trip. Whether they 
fly First or Tourist class they 
enjoy the world-famous cuisine of 
Switzerland or Scandinavia. 











































SAS. AND SWISSAIR 
MIDDLE EAST SERVICES 







From UK to: 
ABADAN 
DAMASCUS 


CAIRO 
TEL AVIV 





BAGHDAD BEIRUT 
TEHERAN 





ATHENS 
ISTANBUL 


ANKARA 
DHAHRAN 
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the cigarette that goes with success 


on. their 
ether they 
class they 
s cuisine of 
avia, 


CAIRO 
L AVIV 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
STATE EXPRESS 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS 
AROATH TOBACCO COLTD 


In standard cartons or Flip-Top packs of 20, and in the popular 25's flat boxes 
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A Fitting Compliment ! 
THIS SELF-CONTAINED FLOATING 
PLANT FOR WATER PURIFICATION 


is Operating with two’ Mono. ¢ : . - fo r St re N Q t h | 
Pumps for delivering river < a | 
water for. treatment. The ee . eS d 


pumps were chosen by the 

manufacturer of the Plant, 
ASSETS 
£500,000,000 


Marston Excelsior Ltd., for 
unfailing self- priming and 

Investments accepted 
from £10 to £5,000 


powerful suction. 
Easy withdrawal 
facilities 




















HALIFAX 
Paid-up Shares 


3i% 


4 as from ist December, 1961 y 


Income Tax paid by 
the Society 








Deposits in the 
Society are 
Trustee Investments 


More and more Mono 
Pumps are being used 
to cope with the rigid 
requirements of 
modern scientific 
and industrial develop- 
ment. 


“ HALIFAX 
ONO soauipinc society! 


eotat 
SM pump 


WI 












MONO PUMPS LIMITED, MONO HOUSE, SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX + YORKSHIRE 
GREEN, LONDON, E.C.1. Tel: CLErkenwell 8911. Telegrams: Monopumps London 
= —— as ee Belfast, ge en oe. ee aks London Offices: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 
: (| c : : rn n | 
a ee re ieee ae | 62 MOORGATE, E.C.2 136 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W8 
MP277 


STEEL WOOL 


reaches the hands of 





the Japanese 


“OKU-SAN” 
~ Cx) 


























Steel has even found its way into the hands of the western- 
ized, Japanese “Oku-san” (housewife)--in the form of steel wool 

and demands for steel continue to increase. Expansion of 
Japan’s steel industry during the last decade has been spectacular, 
now reaching fourth place for the first time in the history of - 
world steel making. 


We are proud of the growth of this industry and the part 
that the Nippon Kangyo Bank has played in its development: 
In keeping with its name,-“Kangyo” which means “industrial 
and commercial promotion’, our worldwide facilities are available 
to foreign firms engaged in commerce and industry. May we 
suggest that you avail yourselyes of the facilities of the Nippon 


Kangyo Bank, 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


World-wide Banking Facilities NATIONAL BANK 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK eke ie 


Foreign Department « PHILADELPHIA, PA., USA 
HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 122 branches throughout Japan CAPITAL rT: Peper? 2 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, E.C.3. England tates 6 or gaa crm came ka ab ate 
TAIPE] BRANCH - NEW YORK OFFICE TEL: MANSION HOUSE 1797 age re 








The HALIFAX — 


R 23, 1g 
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Two important finance houses 
- havejoinedforces 
for strength and development 
epted 





Two long-established finance houses, Olds Discount 
Company Limited and Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust 
Limited, are now linked together in Lloyds & Scottish 
Finance Limited which, in turn, is owned jointly by Lloyds 
Bank and the National Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
With a capital of £15,000,000 and assets exceeding 
£100,000,000, the Group offers comprehensive hire pur- 
chase and block discounting facilities for the distributive 
trades, industry, commerce and the individual. 
Traditionally, a large proportion of its turn- 
over is in the motor vehicle business: private 
cars, commercial vehicles and motor cycles. 
The manufacturing and building indus- 
tries, and other large-scale users of capital 
equipment and machinery, including 
agriculture, are employing the Group’s 


LLOYDS BANK LTD 


Owned by two great banks 













financial facilities on an increasing scale. In the field of 
household equipment—radio, television, refrigerators, 
washing machines, furniture, etc.—its block discounting 
and direct collection facilities are used extensively by 
enterprising traders. Convenient payment arrangements 
are provided for individuals for central heating installa- 
tions, marine craft, garages and garage extensions, board- 
ing school fees and other such personal requirements. » 
Through a nation-wide network of over 100 branch 
offices the Group has established a reputation 
for efficient, courteous and understanding 
service to all its customers. Enquiries are 
welcomed at any office of the two operating 
companies, Olds Discount and Scottish 
Midland Guarantee Trust; or may be 
addressed to the head office. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Assets £100,000,000 
Vigo House, Regent Street, London W.1 
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No other Scotch 
Whisky excels The 
Antiquary for 
maturity, mellowness 
and subtle flavour. 
Would that there were 
more of it. 





The 
Canadian 
Scene 


€ We know it thoroughly! 





Few countries in the world can compare with Canada 
and its economic future. Thanks to its geography, it’s 
people and its vast natural resources, Canada is well 
on the way to world greatness. That’s why doing busi- 
ness in Canada can be such an exciting and profitable 
experience. 

Knowing Canada and its economic potential is our 
business. We’ve been an integral part of Canada for 
over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, 
we can supply you with accurate details of Canadian 
growth prospects...information that could be of vital 
importance to your business venture. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business”’ is a booklet describ- 
ing the complete facilities of ‘‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It also con- 
tains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. 
For your copy, write or call our Business Development Representa- 
tive, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


TORONTO-DOMINION EYUTY 


LONDON: 8 King William St., E.C.4. 103 Mount St., W.1. 

CHICAGO: 30 West Monroe St. NEW YORK AGENCY: 45 Wall St:, N.Y.5. 
570 Branches From Coast to Coastin Canada. Correspondents Ali Around the World. 
incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability 





DE LUXE SCOTCH WHISKY 
EDINBURGH 








The Apltigywairy” 
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DE LUXE 


Finest Jamaica Cigars 


for 
mildness 
and 


character 


Sole Importers: 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 





From Kenya to 
the Cape 
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we maintain a network of 850 offices. oui 
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Their services, covering every field of er 
banking in South, Central and East Africa treal a 
are at the disposal of all with interests and C 
in those areas-whether residents fruith 
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Invest in 
The West Indies 


How Federation benefits new investors 


Economic and foreign trade policies are co-ordinated, 
the aim being to establish a fully diversified economy. 
Transport, communications and power facilities are 
being expanded—new harbours and roads, larger 
airports, all these are creating new opportunities for 
new secondary industries. 













THE RESOURCES ARE THERE: 


Oil, bauxite, water power and many minerals. ° Fruit, 
cocoa, cotton, coffee, sugar, spices, crops of all kinds. 
And 34 million people. 








THE SKILLS ARE THERE: 


Considerable progress in education has been made in 
‘ent a récent years and much more is planned. Research 
Se programmes of The Agriculture Faculty of the 
University College of The West Indies (formerly the 


2 1 ; Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture) and its 
atin Ar ! ier iCa in London other Faculties’ benefit the whole region. 


Cast off with confidence on South American ventures 











by consulting our International Department Repre- THE MARKETS ARE THERE: 
sentatives. They are in constant touch with our branches Both Americas are prosperous near-neighbours. The 


tourist possibilities of The West Indies are far from 


and those of our associates the Bank of London & Mon- fully realised. 


treal and Balfour, Williamson & Co., throughout South 
and Central America. Their advice will open up this Customs Duty and income tax concessions are’available 
fruitful and prosperous market to you. The potential | 
is great — but there are difficulties. Iron them out 
now; write, telephone or call and talk things over. 






BANK OF LONDON & BQUUie. Wester LIMITED 





‘Write for further information to:— 
THE COMMISSION FOR 


HEAD OFFICE: 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London Ec4 City 9822 | ae E W ES i j N DI ES 
BIRMINGHAM 3: 50 Great Charles St. Central 4058 BRADFORD: 55 Well St. | - o.oo 
Bradford 25693 GLASGOW C1: 54 West Nile St. City 5393 MANCHESTER: | 
Re i. z af 1 4 : 
% Charlotte St. Central 3135 PARIS: 89-91 Rue du Faubourg St Honoré | BRITISH GUIANA AND BRITISH HONDURAS 
NEW YORK: 54 Wall Street zuRicH: Schiffliinde 26. Branches and agencies 6-10, Bruton Street, London, W.! 

throughout Latin America, West Indies, Portugal and Spain > wins: 
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PAN AM CUTS 
CARGO RATES 
TO THE U.S.A. 
Va UR 


Rate structure simplified too ...making Clipper Cargo 
more profitable and easier to use than ever before! 


Find out how your business can benefit by using Clipper Cargo—whether 
your shipment takes a weight rate or a commodity rate. For details, call 


your Cargo Agent or Pan American. 


VWTetT CLiPPwPER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 








